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Unions  Have  Given  Up  the  Right  to  Strike. 
That  does  Not  Mean  that  Their  Members  are 
Now  Going  to  Work  All-out  in  the  War  Effort. 
The  Conditions  under  Which  They  will  do  so 
Must  be  Thoroughly  Understood,  and  Where 
Found  Lacking  Suitable  Conditions  for  Maximum 
Output  Created. 


Measuring  Wartime 
Attitudes  and  Morale 


By  Harold  B.  Bergen 

McKinsey  &  Company 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

MORALE-BUILDING  as  a  mcans  of  increasing  output  needs  no  emphasis  at  this 
time.     For  war  production  can  be  substantially  speeded  up  through  greater 
job  enthusiasm. 
The  "Spring  Drive"  of  the  War  Production  Board  is  built  on  these  premises,  and 
its  official  plan  book  outlines  many  morale-building  techniques  to  speed  production. 
The  recent  success  of  th;  R.  C.  A.  Manufacturing  Company  in  its  "Beat-the-Promise" 
program  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  held. 

Other  companies  have  used  numerous  devices  for  generating  enthusiasm,  in- 
cluding films,  special  displays,  pep  talks,  inspirational  posters,  martial  music,  and 
related  fanfare  devices — apparently  with  some  degree  of  success. 

Drama  Is  not  Enough 

WHILE  these  devices  are  useful  in  dramatizing  the  need  for  increased  war  pro- 
duction, there  is  a  serious  question  whether  they  generate  the  continuous 
enthusiasm  which  is  necessary  for  a  sustained  higher  level  of  output.  There  is  a 
danger  that  too  much  fanfare  will  have  effects  similar  to  those  of  religious  revival 
meetings,  w-here  the  brethren  backslide  after  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  systematic  and  careful  planning  of  morale-building,  based 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  specific  factors  whicn  influence  morale  in  each  plant  and  de- 
partment, is  more  likely  to  bring  the  desired  results — even  in  the  short  time  available 
to  win  the  war  of  production. 
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What  Determines  Morale? 

IF  PRESENT  and  past  demands  of  organized  labor  for  wage  increases  are  considered 
reliable  indicators  of  what  employees  want  most  of  all,  we  might  conclude  that 
"more  money"  is  the  most  important  factor  influencing  morale. 

This  popular  belief,  unfortunately,  is  shared  by  many  employers.  The  race  in 
1936  and  1937  to  increase  wages  as  a  means  of  forestalling  unionization  was  a  mis- 
guided attempt  to  give  employees  what  management  thought  they  wanted  most. 
And  yet,  some  of  our  most  intense  labor  strife  has  been  in  industries  and  companies 
paying  the  highest  wages. 

This  popular  fallacy  that  "more  money"  is  the  dominant  determinant  of  im- 
proved morale  has  been  disproved  by  careful  studies  of  employee  attitudes,  which 
have  shown  conclusively  that  the  causes  of  poor  morale  are  psychological  rather  than 
economic.  For  example,  a  study  of  the  attitude  of  workers  in  one  large  manu- 
facturing company  showed  that  feelings  about  the  wages  received — as  compared  with 
those  paid  for  similar  work  in  other  companies — were  relatively  unimportant  deter- 
minants of  general  morale;  but  specific  items  of  supervision  were  highly  important. 

Increased  wages,  per  se,  do  not  mean  better  morale  and  increased  production. 
There  are  other  morale-building  factors  which  are  much  more  potent.  What  the 
worker  wants  most  of  all  is  a  good  boss.  However,  it  would  be  foolish  to  think 
that  the  employer  who  pays  sub-standard  wages  will  not  have  employee  discontent 
regardless  of  how  effectively  he  has  handled  these  psychological  factors. 

Causes  of  Poor  Morale 

THE  nature  and  extent  of  these  psychological  causes  of  good  or  bad  morale  will 
vary  among  companies  and  among  departments  in  the  same  company.  But 
specific  morale  determinants  can  be  isolated  in  each  department  or  other  unit  of  a 
company  by  means  of  recognized  attitude  measurement  procedures  which  have  been 
outlined  briefly  by  the  writer  in  a  previous  issue  of  The  Conference  Board  Management 
Record.^  By  using  these  techniques,  management  can  know  definitely  what  em- 
ployees are  thinking,  can  determine  specifically  what  may  be  done  to  improve  morale, 
and  can  intelligently  plan  a  program  of  morale-building  and  production  speed-up 
which  will  be  much  more  effective  than  all  the  fanfare  and  pep  methods  put  together. 
Furthermore,  these  procedures  can  also  be  used  to  determine  employee  attitudes 
toward  today's  controversial  labor  issues,  such  as  that  of  the  closed  shop,  which  may 
substantially  affect  production. 

Employees  avd  the  Closed  Shop 

THE  majority  of  labor  union  members  throughout  the  country  are  opposed  to  the 
check-off,  according  to  a  recent  public  opinion  poll.     But  how  do  employees  in 
a  given  plant  feel  about  this?     What  are  their  real  attitudes  toward  the  closed  shop, 

1  "Finding  out  Wliat  Employees  are  Thinking,"  April,  1939. 
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the  preferential  shop,  the  "maintenance  of  membership"  agreement,  seniority,  and 
the  like? 

If  the  individual  employer  is  faced  with  such  controversial  issues  in  collective 
bargaining,  he  can,  by  applying  attitude  measurement  procedures,  know  what  the 
majority  of  his  employees  really  want  before  agreeing  to  any  of  these  practices. 

If  the  closed  shop  or  check-off  are  unpopular  with  his  workers,  the  employer 
will  have  a  sound  basis  for  refusing  to  concede  such  matters  to  the  union;  and  he  will 
have  potent  ammunition  for  bidding  for  support  from  the  press  and  from  the  National 
War  Labor  Board,  in  the  event  he  has  to  appear  before  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
large  majority  of  his  employees  favor  such  practices,  he  will  know  that  any  conces- 
sions he  makes  to  the  union  because  of  their  attitude  will  have  worker  support  and 
will  not  impair  morale  and  production. 

Representatives  of  employees,  or  those  alleging  to  represent  them,  may  come  to 
management  and,  as  a  basis  for  demands,  state  what  the  employees  think.  The 
employer  may  not  believe  that  these  statements  accurately  summarize  employee 
opinion,  but  what  evidence  does  he  have  to  support  his  belief? 

Is  not  management  at  a  significant  disadvantage  in  negotiating  when  it  tries  to 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  employees  but  does  not  know  what  their  wishes  actually  are? 
Such  knowledge  would  help  prevent  the  employer  from  agreeing  to  provisions  which 
he  may  feel  will  lower  rather  than  improve  morale  and  production. 

A  Democratic  Process 

FNDiNG  out  what  employees  really  think,  by  secret  ballot  and  without  any  flavor 
of  coercion,  is  a  democratic  way  of  getting  at  some  of  our  most  controversial  ques- 
tions today  in  labor  relations.  Nothing  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  pro- 
hibits such  an  investigation.  In  fact,  a  non-union  shop  as  well  as  unionized  plant 
may  poll  its  employees  on  their  feelings  toward  unionization  and  collective  bar- 
gaining in  general,  or  toward  any  specific  union  or  unions. 

Although  some  unions  may  resent  this  approach  to  measuring  employee  at- 
titudes, the  unselfish  union  leader  who  sincerely  believes  in  democratic  processes 
cannot  logically  object  to  an  unbiased  poll  of  worker  opinion  in  a  plant  where  the 
study  is  made  scientifically  and  in  a  way  which  assures  employees  of  anonymity. 
There  have  even  been  cases  where  attitude  studies  have  been  conducted  under  joint 
management-union  sponsorship. 

Employees  as  individuals  are  favorably  disposed  toward  such  attitude  studies. 
For  example,  in  one  large  company  where  a  study  was  made  with  union  cooperation, 
the  employees  were  asked  at  the  end  of  the  questionnaire:  "How  do  you  like  this 
questionnaire  as  a  way  of  showing  how  you  feel  about  these  things?"  Seventy-four 
per  cent  of  the  employees  gave  favorable  responses  to  this  question,  xi%  were 
neutral,  3%  responded  unfavorably,  and  1%  did  not  answer. 
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Pay  Inequalities  Cause  Poor  Morale 

ONE  of  the  greatest  "psychological"  causes  of  discontent  is  pay  inequalities  within 
the  plant,  office,  technical  staff,  or  even  the  executive  group — and  blanket  pay 
increases  will  not  eliminate  this  source  of  complaint.  The  best  approach  to  a  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  is  job  evaluation;  and  in  wage  disputes  it  has  been  found  that  the 
rating  and  grading  of  all  classes  of  jobs  before  any  discussion  of  actual  rates  of  pay 
will  greatly  simplify  final  wage  negotiations. 

For  example,  a  well-known  company  recently  found  in  negotiations  for  the  first 
time  with  a  union  in  one  of  its  plants  that  the  main  issue  was  pay  inequalities.  Com- 
mitteemen from  fourteen  departments,  as  well  as  the  business  agent  of  the  union, 
were  present  during  these  negotiations.  When  the  latter  asked  the  various  men  in 
turn  to  express  the  demands  of  their  constituents,  each  committeeman,  in  addition 
to  asking  for  a  general  wage  increase  of  ten  cents  an  hour,  expressed  dissatisfaction 
over  the  pay  for  certain  jobs  in  his  department  in  relation  to  that  for  similar  jobs  in 
other  departments. 

After  the  union  leader  learned  what  job  evaluation  was,  he  agreed  tocooperate 
in  a  job  evaluation  project.  The  findings  resulted  in  elimination  of  so  many  in- 
equalities that  it  was  necessary  to  grant  only  a  small  blanked  increase  in  wages  in 
order  to  obtain  union  agreement. 

Experience  strongly  indicates  that  job  evaluation  should  be  undertaken  in 
companies  where  the  principle  has  not  yet  been  firmly  established,  before  any  pay 
increases  are  made.  This  principle  applies  not  only  to  the  shop,  but  also  to  the 
office,  to  the  technical  staff,  and  to  the  supervisory  and  executive  group. 

Job  evaluation  has  been  undertaken  successfully  in  unionized  plants  with  union 
participation;  and  organized  labor  is  rapidly  coming  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  job  evaluation  as  a  basis  for  negotiating  satisfactory  wages.  Almost  invariably, 
those  companies  which  have  done  effective  work  in  job  evaluation  have  reported  a 
noticeable  improvement  in  employee  morale. 

Other  Potent  Causes 

STUDIES  of  employee  attitudes  have  shown  that  there  are  many  other  psychological 
factors  besides  pay  inequalities  which  cause  poor  morale.  As  suggested  pre- 
viously, locating  these  factors  and  systematically  correcting  them  will  do  more  to 
improve  morale  and  production  than  either  blanket  wage  increases  or  the  introduc- 
tion of  fanfare  and  inspirational  devices. 

Of  course,  all  employees  want  "more  money."  Who  doesn't?  But  they  want 
good  leadership  and  efficient  management  much  more.  These  demands  they  cannot 
always  discuss  tangibly.  Consequently,  employee  discontent  takes  the  form  of 
demands  for  higher  pay  because  this  is  something  they  can  talk  about  to  management, 
either  individually  or  through  union  committeemen. 
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Although  morale  determinants,  other  than  relatively  equitable  pay,  will  vary, 
these  are  the  principal  ones: 

Nine  Deter/// ///ants 

I.  The  typical  worker  today — plant  or  white-collar — wants  to  be 
consulted  about  changes  which  vitally  affect  his  status.  Hence,  the 
good  boss  practises  "consultative  supervision"  rather  than  arbitrary 
command. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  employee  does  not  want  to  "run  the  plant." 
What  he  really  wants  is  an  opportunity  to  talk  things  over  with  the 
boss.  The  boss  may  disagree  with  his  ideas,  but  he  will  still  cooperate 
with  him  if  he  knows  the  reasons  for  decisions. 

2..  The  worker  wants  clear  and  complete  instructions.  He  wants  to 
know  what  the  boss  considers  satisfactory  performance  in  carrying  out 
instructions.  He  wants  to  know  just  where  he  stands,  what  he  has 
done  well,  where  he  has  fallen  down,  whether  his  work  is  improving. 
He  wants  credit  for  work  well  done;  and  he  would  like  constructive 
criticism — not  bawling  out — for  work  below  standard.  Yet  he  does 
not  want  an  overdose  of  indiscriminate  backslapping.  In  these  respects 
the  wishes  of  the  worker  are  just  the  same  as  the  wishes  of  executives 
and  supervisors. 

3.  The  normal  worker  wants  an  opportunity  to  suggest  better  ways 
of  doing  the  job.  (The  suggestions  submitted  by  R.C.A.  employees 
illustrate  this  forcibly.)  He  wants  credit  for  good  suggestions,  and  an 
explanation  of  why  other  suggestions  are  not  accepted. 

4.  He  wants  an  opportunity  to  grow  in  his  job  and  to  receive  help 
when  needed  from  his  boss,  including  adequate  job  instruction.  How- 
ever, many  employees  are  not  overly  concerned  about  promotion,  as 
long  as  they  feel  they  are  developing  and  acquiring  status  in  their  pres- 
ent jobs. 

5.  In  spite  of  their  relatively  limited  desire  for  promotion,  most 
workers  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  fairness  of  the  company's  pro- 
motion practices.  Even  a  small  amount  of  nepotism  and  favoritism 
will  make  employees  believe  that  pull  is  the  only  thing  that  counts 
in  getting  ahead. 

Demands  for  seniority  as  a  basis  for  lay-off  and  re-employment  indi- 
cate lack  of  confidence  in  the  fairness  of  employment  practices.  Yet 
attitude  studies  show  that  when  employees  have  this  feeling  of  con- 
fidence many  of  them  believe  merit  as  well  as  length  of  service  should 
be  considered  when  lay-offs  are  made. 

6.  Employees  want  fairness  in  discipline,  employee  benefits  and 
privileges,  overtime,  and  the  like.  Lack  of  uniformity  and  incon- 
sistency in  these  matters  cause  dissatisfaction  and  grievances. 

7.  Men  being  what  they  are,  complaints  and  grievances  will  spring 
up  even  in  the  best-managed  plants.  Therefore,  the  employee  wants 
a  chance  to  discuss  grievances  frankly  with  the  boss,  without  fear  of 
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getting  "in  bad."  He  wants  to  feel  that  his  complaint  will  receive  fair 
consideration  and,  if  justified,  prompt  adjustment.  The  employee 
wants  also  to  feel  free  to  appeal  his  grievance  to  higher  management 
without  fear  of  losing  his  job. 

8.  Misunderstandings  and  misinformation  cause  many  complaints 
and  much  dissatisfaction.  Employees  want  information  about  their 
company,  and  if  they  do  not  get  the  facts  from  management,  they  may 
get  fiction  from  other  sources. 

Workers  Want  More  Company  Information 

RECENTLY  conducted  attitude  studies  show  that  workers  want  to  know  about  the 
company's  products  and  their  uses,  about  the  raw  materials  and  where  they 
come  from,  about  processes  and  new  machinery,  what  other  departments  do,  the 
amount  of  war  business  the  company  is  getting,  and  the  profits  and  take-outs  of 
stockholders,  executives  and  employees.  They  are  suspicious  of  the  information  re- 
ceived, however,  unless  management  "comes  clean"  with  the  facts  and  does  not 
camouflage  them. 

These,  then,  are  the  primary  causes  of  employee  satisfaction  or  discontent. 
Good  wages,  while  important,  do  not  influence  employee  morale  nearly  so  much  as 
does  the  fairness  of  relative  pay  and  the  quality  of  foreman  leadership.  Likewise, 
the  liberality  of  benefit  plans  for  job  security,  disability  and  death  benefits,  and  old- 
age  retirement  does  not  affect  employee  attitudes  nearly  so  much  as  their  uniform 
and  consistent  administration. 

These  attitudes  clearly  demonstrate  that  better  morale  and  increased  production 
can  best  be  developed  by  improving  the  quality  of  the  supervision.  And  improved 
supervision  can  be  best  and  most  quickly  effected  if  the  attitudes  of  employees  to- 
ward specific  points  of  supervision,  job  relations,  and  company  personnel  practices 
are  determined  in  each  department.  Then  concrete  steps  can  be  taken  to  train  the 
foremen  and  other  management  representatives  systematically  in  modern  techniques 
of  leadership  as  specifically  applied  to  the  company' s  own  problems. 

Controversial  Issues 

THE  following  results  from  actual  studies  are  indicative  of  what  may  be  learned 
through  the  use  of  a  properly  administered  "attitude  questionnaire": 

I.  In  one  plant,  X9%  of  the  employees  felt  that  the  management 
was  unfair  to  organized  labor;  46%  felt  it  was  fair;  and  15%  did  not 
know.  (Replies  to  the  questionnaire  also  disclosed  why  nearly  one- 
third  felt  the  management  was  unfair.  So  management  had  a  real  basis 
for  action  to  eliminate  this  belief.) 

X.  In  one  company  a  secret  poll  under  joint  management-union  spon- 
sorship indicated  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  employees  were 
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in  favor  of  a  union  shop.     In  this  case,  however,  the  management  had 
previouslv  agreed  to  a  union  shop  if  over  75^(1  were  in  favor  of  it. 

3.  Another  poll  sponsored  by  both  management  and  union  showed 
that  employees  did  not  favor  a  rigid  seniority  formula  but  preferred  in- 
stead a  flexible  combination  of  length  of  service,  merit,  and  family 
needs  to  govern  lay-off  and  reemployment. 

4.  In  a  large  manufacturing  company  97*^'^  of  employees  favored  some 
form  of  ■"sharc-thc-work"  policy  before  lay-offs,  and  709,'  in  another 
company  had  similar  attitudes. 

5.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  a  large  plant  believed 
that  collective  bargaining  was  fair  to  both  company  and  employees, 
xi^e  felt  that  the  company  always  "got  the  best  of  it,"  6^'c  felt  that  em- 
ployees got  a  "better  deal"  than  the  company,  and  iz%,  felt  that  collec- 
tive bargaining  did  not  work  at  all  and  that  everybody  was  dissatisfied. 
Only  1 5  ^l  felt  that  the  company  did  not  believe  in  collective  bargaining. 
On  the  other  hand,  13%  admitted  they  did  not  really  know  what  col- 
lective bargaining  was. 

6.  When  polled  on  the  question,  "Do  you  think  this  company  hires 
people  to  'spy'  on  the  employees?"  zS%  of  the  employees  in  that 
company  checked  "yes,"  54%  "no,"  and  the  remainder  did  not  know. 

Measurement  Procedures 

AS  A  Step  in  improving  morale  and  production,  here  is  an  outline  of  an  attitude- 
xA.  measurement  program  for  employers  to  follow  who  are  interested  in  finding 
out  what  their  employees  are  thinking. 

I.  Decide  upon  the  general  and  specific  points  on  which  it  is  desired 
to  learn  the  attitudes  of  employees. 

z.  Translate  each  point  into  a  carefully  constructed  question,  avoid- 
ing leading  questions  which  will  influence  the  answers.  (For  example, 
multiple-choice  questions,  properly  phrased,  will  reflect  varying 
shades  of  attitude.)  Combine  these  questions  into  an  "attitude  ques- 
tionnaire" which  on  its  face  carries  assurance  of  anonymity. 

3.  Bring  employees  together  on  company  time  in  departmental 
groups  and  sincerely  and  frankly  explain  the  purpose  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire. 

4.  Administer  the  questionnaire  by  methods  which  will  assure 
anonymity  to  each  employee.  (It  is  desirable  to  have  this  done  by  a 
specialist  skilled  in  attitude  measurement  and  not  connected  with  the 
management,  and  no  management  representatives  should  be  present.) 

5.  Have  the  results  tabulated  by  departments  and  other  organiza- 
tion units. 

Numerous  refinements  of  method  have,  ot  course,  been  developed,  but  the  above 
are  the  basic  procedures  of  attitude  measurement  which  have  been  found  to  be  ef- 
fective, economical,  and  time-saving. 
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Supplemeuthig  Drama  with  Facts 

r  IS  obvious  that  with  facts  rather  than  opinions  about  the  attitudes  of  his  em- 
ployees, an  employer  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  face  courageously  any  de- 
mands of  the  union  regarding  today's  controversial  issues  which  he  may  believe  will 
hinder  increased  production.  Furthermore,  if  he  appears  before  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  as  a  result  of  a  deadlock  on  such  issues,  he  may,  depending  upon  the 
results  of  the  poll,  have  irrefutable  material  for  supporting  his  stand. 

In  addition  to  obtaining  this  valuable  information  about  how  employees  feel 
toward  the  controversial  issues,  the  employer  can  isolate  the  specific  causes  of  poor 
morale  in  each  unit  of  his  organization  and  can  plan  to  build  morale  on  facts  rather 
than  guesswork.  The  information  obtained  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  improving  the 
leadership  of  each  foreman  and  supervisor,  and  for  strengthening  the  personnel 
policies  and  procedures  which   these  management  representatives  must  carry  out. 

Improving  the  quality  of  the  supervision,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  the  best 
way  of  improving  morale.  Quick  supervisory  training  in  leadership  techniques  can 
be  undertaken  immediately  in  those  units  where  morale  is  low.  Concentration  on  the 
specific  points  causing  poor  morale  will  produce  rapid  improvement. 

Although  fanfare  methods  will  set  the  stage  for  building  morale,  sustained 
enthusiasm  and  maximum  war  production  can  be  achieved  only  by  getting  at  the 
basic  determinants  of  employee  morale  in  each  individual  plant  and  department. 
With  a  solid  foundation,  the  real  facts  can  then  be  dramatized  to  spur  industry  on  in 
its  great  contribution  to  victory. 

From  an  address  before  a  Conference  Board  round  table  on  ' '  War  Labor  Practices, ' '  and 
reproduced  from  the  Conference  Board  Nlanagement  Record,  Volume  IV,  Number  4. 
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It  Looks  as  if  the  National  War  Labor  Board  is 
Committed  to  a  Policy  of  Granting  Some  Form 
of  Union  Security  Though  in  Some  Cases  Re- 
quiring that  Union  Members  Must  Vote  on  it 
Before  It  Goes  into  Effect.  We  Give  Its  Reasons 
in  Its  Own  Words. 


Union  Security 

I.  Order  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board,  Wash.,  D.  C 

THE  National  War  Labor  Board  hereby  fmally  determines  the  dispute  in  the 
above  entitled  case  after  hearing  before  the  full  Board,  and  under  the  rules 
established  by  the  Board  in  accordance  with  Paragraph  3  of  the  Executive 
Order  of  January  11,  1941,  as  follows: 

There  shall  be  included  in  the  contract  between  the  Walker-Turner  Company, 
Inc.,  and  Local  No.  435,  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America, 
CIO,  the  following  Articles: 

Article ,  Union  Security 

ALL  production  and  maintenance  employees  who  are  now  or  who  on  November 
xV  17,  1 941  were  or  since  have  been  members  in  good  standing  of  Local  No.  435, 
United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America  shall,  for  the  duration 
of  this  contract,  remain  in  good  standing  as  a  condition  of  continued  employment 
with  the  Company. 

All  production  and  maintenance  employees  not  now  members  of  the  Local 
who  elect  to  join  Local  No.  435  during  the  term  of  this  agreement  shall  remain  in 
good  standing  for  the  duration  of  this  contract  as  a  condition  of  continued  employ- 
ment with  the  Company. 

Provided,  however,  that  if  any  member  is  certified  by  Local  No.  435  not  to  be 
in  good  standing  as  defined  in  paragraph  i  of  this  Article,  the  case  may  be  treated 
by  the  Company  as  a  grievance  and  submitted  to  the  grievance  machinery.  If 
through  this  process  such  employee  is  declared  not  to  be  in  good  standing  the  arbi- 
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trator  shall  (i)  direct  the  Company  to  discharge  the  employee,  or  (i)  direct  the 
Company  to  deduct  from  the  first  pay  period  of  each  month  during  the  term  of  this 
contract  and  pay  to  the  Union  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  employee's  union  dues  and 
also,  if  any  fine  is  imposed  upon  the  employee,  a  sum  equivalent  to  that  fine,  and 
the  employee  shall  be  derpived  of  his  seniority  rights  under  all  the  seniority  provi- 
sions of  this  contract.  (The  Union  agrees  that  members  who  are  delinquent  for 
failure  to  pay  dues  or  by  disciplinary  action  w^ill  be  reinstated  with  waiver  of  past 
dues  to  April  i,  1941  and  without  penalty.) 

i.  Local  No.  435  shall  furnish  to  the  Company  and  to  this  Board  a  notarized 
list  of  its  members  in  good  standing  as  of  November  2.7,  1941  and  of  those  who  have 
since  become  members.  If  any  employee  named  on  this  list  or  the  Company  disputes 
the  accuracy  of  this  list  the  dispute  shall  be  adjudicated  by  an  arbitrator  appointed 
by  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon 
the  Union,  the  Company  and  the  employee. 

3 .  The  Union  agrees  that  neither  it  nor  any  of  its  officers  or  members  will  intimi- 
date or  coerce  employees  into  membership  in  the  Union.  If  any  dispute  arises  as  to 
whether  there  has  been  any  violation  of  this  pledge,  or  whether  any  employee 
affected  by  this  clause  has  been  deprived  of  good  standing  in  any  way  contrary  to 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Union,  the  dispute  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
grievance  and  submitted  to  the  grievance  machinery  provided  in  the  contract  for 
final  and  binding  determination. 

4.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  execution  of  this  agreement  there  shall  be 
made  available  to  all  employees  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Union  and  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Union,  and  to  all  new  employees,  a  printed  copy  of  this  contract 
and  a  printed  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Union.  Any  such  person 
who  desires  to  join  the  Union  may  signify  his  desire  to  do  so  by  signing  an  applica- 
tion card  which  expressly  recites  his  intention  to  remain  a  member  in  good  standing 
during  the  life  of  this  contract.  The  card  shall  be  substantially  in  the  form  set 
forth  on  page  iz. 

5.  The  Union  agrees  that  the  obligation  of  a  Union  member  to  pay  dues  under 
paragraph  i,  and  the  initiation  fee,  shall  not  for  the  duration  of  this  contract  be 
changed  except  by  the  International  Union  of  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America. 

6.  The  Union  and  the  Company  agree  that  in  order  to  maintain  good  standing 
for  the  purpose  of  this  agreement,  an  employee  shall  be  required  only  to  pay  the 
regular  monthly  dues  or  fines  and  comply  with  any  other  penalties  that  may  be  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  Union  for  specific  acts  involving  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  contract,  or  violation  of  any  of  the  terms  or  conditions 
of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Union. 
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Union  Application  Card 


I,  rhc  undersigned,  am  an  employee  of  the  Walker  Turner  Company  at  its 

Works.     I  have  been  given  a  printed  copy  of  the 

Constitution  and  By-laws  of  Local  435  of  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America  and  of  the  contract  now  in  force  between  that 
Local  and  the  Walker  Turner  Company. 

I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  Local  No.  435  of  the  United  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America,  and  I  hereby  agree  that  I  will  remain 
a  member  in  good  standing  as  defined  in  paragraph  6  of  this  Article,  during  the 
life  of  this  contract  between  the  Walker  Turner  Company  and  Local  No.  435. 


Signature 


Note.   There   followed   articles    dealing    with    WAGES,    GRIEVANCES   and  AR- 
BITRATION. 

These  are  not  reproduced  here,  as  they  do  not  affect  the  Union  Security  article. 
Representing  the  Public: 


William  H.  Davis,  Chairman  George  W.  Taylor 


Frank  P.  Graham  Wayne  L.  Morse 

Representing  Labor: 


George  Mcany  Martin  P.  Durkin 


R.  J.  Thomas  Thomas  Kennedy 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Board,  representing  Industry,  agree  with  the 

foregoing  Order  as  to  "Article  ,  Wages";  "Article  ,  Grievances";  and 

"Article  ,  Arbitration."     They  dissent  from  the  Order  as  to  "Article  , 

Union  Security." 


Roger  D.  Lapham  R.  R.  Dcuprce 


George  H.  Mead  E.  J.  McMillan 

April  8,  1941 


opinion  of  Public  Members 

THE  Walker  Turner  Company  is  located  in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey.  It  has  193 
employees  and  the  Union  claims  that  2.51  of  these  belong  to  the  union.  The 
Company  manufactures  drills  for  the  bomber  program  and  secondary  machine 
tools.  It  is  a  small  Company  but  its  products  are  of  prime  importance  to  the  war 
effort. 

Local  No.  435  of  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America 
is  an  affiliate  of  the  CIO  International  Union  of  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  International  and  of 
Local  No.  435  have  been  submitted  to  us. 

Union  Fees  and  Dues 

THE  International  constitution  fixes  an  initiation  fee  of  not  less  than  Two  ($1.00) 
Dollars,  and  monthly  dues  of  not  less  than  One  ($1.00)  Dollar.  Assessments  by 
the  International  Union  can  be  levied  only  by  convention  or  by  referendum  vote  and 
must  not  exceed  One  ($1.00)  Dollar  per  member  per  six  months. 

Local  assessments  are  governed  by  articles  of  assessments  in  each  local's  con- 
stitution, which  must  be  approved  by  the  General  Executive  Board  of  the  Inter- 
national Union .  The  International  constitution  provides  that  the  standing  of  a  delin- 
quent or  suspended  member  shall  be  determined  by  the  constitution  of  the  local  to 
which  the  member  belongs. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  Local  No.  435  provide  for  admission  to  the 
local,  regardless  of  age,  skill,  sex,  nationality,  color,  religious  or  political  belief  or 
affiliation,  of  all  employees,  excluding  those  in  a  supervisory  capacity.  The  officers 
of  the  local  must  be  elected  annually  by  secret  ballot.  The  initiation  fee  shall  be 
no  less  than  Two  ($2.. 00)  Dollars.  It  is  now  fixed  at  that  amount.  The  dues  shall 
be  One  ($1.00)  Dollar  per  month.  Any  member  three  (3)  months  in  arrears  is 
automatically  suspended  from  membership  after  receiving  notification  to  this  effect. 
He  may  be  reinstated  by  paying  all  his  back  dues  and  One  ($1.00)  Dollar  for  rein- 
statement fee. 

Discipline  of  Members 

IF  ANY  member  of  the  local  is  accused  of  offense  against  the  constitution  or  by-laws 
or  the  general  good  and  welfare  of  the  local  or  of  the  International  Union  he  is 
entitled  to  an  impartial  trial  by  the  local.  The  offense  of  which  he  is  charged  must 
be  presented  in  writing  to  the  members  of  the  local  by  the  member  making  the  charge 
who  must  at  the  time  be  a  member  in  good  standing.  A  copy  of  the  charges  must 
be  given  to  the  member  under  charge.  The  trial  is  by  a  trial  committee  of  five  (5) 
elected  by  the  members  present  at  the  local  meeting  and  the  trial  committee  must 
record  the  testimony  and  make  recommendations  to  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
local  which  must  vote  on  the  recommendations.     There  is  an  appeal  to  the  General 
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Executive  Board  of  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America, 
and  from  that  body  to  the  ensuing  national  convention.  The  decision  of  the  local 
is  final  until  otherwise  decided  by  the  higher  body. 

It  is  required  that  the  by-laws  of  the  local  be  printed  and  a  copy  given  to  each 
member  in  good  standing  and  to  each  new  member  as  he  joins. 

Local  No.  435  has  represented  the  employees  of  the  company  since  a  consent 
election  of  October  8,  1940.  Beginning  October  2.1,  1940  there  was  a  strike  which 
lasted  five  weeks  and  was  one  hundred  percent  cfTcctive.  On  November  iy,  1940 
the  parties  signed  a  collective  bargaining  contract  to  run  for  a  period  of  one  year  and 
the  strike  came  to  an  end. 

Why  Case  Came  before  NWLB 

ONE  month  before  the  expiration  of  the  contract  the  union  presented  a  draft  of  a 
new  agreement.  The  company's  counter-proposals  were  considered  by  the  union 
members  at  a  membership  meeting  and  were  rejected  by  majority  vote.  After  vari- 
ous attempts  had  been  made  by  the  Conciliation  Service  and  other  interested  people, 
to  bring  the  parties  to  an  agreement  the  union  offered  in  a  final  conference  to  submit 
the  two  major  issues  of  union  shop  and  wage  increase  to  arbitration,  but  the  com- 
pany refused.  Negotiations  were  then  terminated.  The  case  was  certified  to  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  on  January  17,  1942..  The  dispute  was  put  on  the  Media- 
tion Docket  of  the  Board  and  February  10,  11  and  ii  hearings  were  held  before  a 
mediation  panel  consisting  of  Mr.  Fowler  V.  Harper,  Professor  of  Law  at  the  Indiana 
University,  representing  the  public;  Mr.  Dale  Purves,  Vice  President  of  the  John 
B.  Stetson  Company,  representing  employers;  and  Mr.  Hugh  Lyons,  Regional  Direc- 
tor of  the  CIO  in  Massachusetts,  representing  the  employees.  The  Mediation  Panel 
was  unable  to  effect  an  agreement  between  the  Company  and  the  Union  and  on  Febru- 
ary i6,  filed  a  report  with  the  Board  setting  forth  its  findings  of  fact  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  issues  which  were  unresolved.     There  are  three  such  issues: 

The  Three  Issues 

I.  What  increase  in  wages,  if  any,  should  the  Company  give  to  the  employees? 
X.  What  grievance  machinery  should  be  provided  for  in  the  contract? 
3.  What  clause,  if  any,  with  respect  to  union  security  should  be  contained  in 
the  contract? 
As  to  the  first  two  issues,  the  Panel  is  unanimous  in  its  recommendations.     With 
respect  to  the  third  issue,  the  members  of  the  Panel  were  substantially  in  agreement 
but  differed  to  a  degree  which  will  be  set  forth  in  this  opinion. 

In  its  decision,  the  Board  unanimously  approved  the  recommendations  of  the 
Panel  with  respect  to  the  first  two  issues,  but  disagreed  with  respect  to  the  last  issue, 
both  with  the  Panel  recommendation  to  some  degree  and  also  within  itself.     This 
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Opinion    is   written   on   behalf  of  the   majority.     The   issues   will   be   treated   in 
their  order. 

Opinions  regarding  Wages  and  Grievances  omitted. 

Union  Security 

WITH  respect  to  union  security,  the  Union  at  the  outset  demanded  a  union  shop, 
that  is,  that  any  employee  of  the  Company  who  is  at  present  employed 
should  join  the  Union  as  a  condition  of  continued  employment;  and  that  any  em- 
ployee who  subsequently  was  employed  should  join  the  Union  within  a  stipulated 
time.  It  was  the  contention  of  the  Union  that,  except  by  use  of  its  economic  force 
in  a  strike,  such  a  clause  was,  under  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  in  the  plant, 
the  only  means  by  which  it  could  be  assured  that  it  would  not  go  to  pieces  altogether. 
The  Union's  feeling  in  this  respect  was  bottomed  on  an  alleged  antagonism  on  the 
part  of  the  Company  toward  the  Union,  and  it  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Company's  conduct  of  its  financial  affairs  had  so  far  subordinated  the  interests  of  the 
workers  as  to  unfairly  compel  the  untion  by  economic  necessity  to  accept  sub-stand- 
ard wages. 

The  Company  on  its  part  asserted  that  as  a  matter  of  principle,  it  would  not 
grant  to  the  Union  any  form  of  contractual  encouragement  beyond  the  recognition 
that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  compels  it  to  grant,  unless  it  was  directed  to 
do  so  by  the  Government.  It  denied  the  allegation  that  it  was  antagonistic  to 
the  Union. 

Compromise  Declined 

IT  DECLINED  to  offcr  any  compromise  proposal,  and  it  evidenced  its  steadfast  refusal 
to  take  the  slightest  step  toward  more  cooperative  relations  with  the  union  by 
refusing  even  the  following  suggestions: 

(i)  In  the  union  recognition  clause  shall  be  included  a  statement  that,  while 
no  employee  need  join  the  Union,  membership  in  the  Union  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  company's  policy. 
Ql)  The  Company  shall  give  each  new  employee  a  copy  of  the  contract,  a 
copy  of  its  own  rules  and  regulations,  and  a  Union  application  blank. 
The  Panel,  after  going  into  the  facts,  unanimously  agreed  that  the  Union  was 
entitled  to  some  form  of  union  security  clause  in  the  contract.     The  public  represen- 
tative and  the  employees'  representative  recommended  a  clause,  which,  in  essence, 
provided  that  all  employees  who  are  now  or  since  November  17,  1941  have  been 
members  in  good  standing  should  remain  members  in  good  standing  as  a  condition 
of  employment  during  the  life  of  the  contract.     The  employer  representative  on  the 
Panel  agreed  with  this  clause  in  general  but  recommended  that  an  additional  proviso 
be  inserted  which  would  make  the  clause  applicable  only  to  members  who  now 
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voluntarily  sign  cards  stating  that  ihcy  will  be  bound  by  the  clause.  He  also  recom- 
mended a  machinery  to  guard  against  the  use  of  force  in  compelling  employees  to 
sign  cards. 

Fdcts  beyond  Dispute 

IN  M.\KiNG  its  finding,  the  Panel  relied  upon  certain  facts  which  arc  either  beyond 
dispute  or  clearly  substantiated  by  the  evidence.     These  pertinent  facts  are  as 
follows : 

I.  The  Company's  attitude  toward  organized  labor  in  general  and  this  local 
in  particular  is  certainly  not  one  of  cooperation  or  helpfulness. 

1.  The  wages  paid  by  the  Company  are  lower  than  the  standard  of  wages  for 
such  work  and  the  increase  recommended  by  the  Panel  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  the 
scale  up  to  the  standard.  The  reason  for  the  low  wages  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  higher 
rate  by  its  own  admission  would  bankrupt  the  Company  and  this  is  in  turn  due  to  a 
large  extent  to  the  Company's  re-investment  of  its  funds  in  plant  and  equipment 
during  the  past  year,  in  preference  to  increasing  wages  to  standard  levels. 

3.  Since  October  17,  1941,  when  these  negotiations  began,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  delinquency  among  the  Union  members.  Active  dues-paying  members 
have  decreased  by  about  15%. 

4.  During  that  time  the  Union,  under  the  National  agreement  that  there  shall 
be  no  strikes  and  all  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  peaceful  means,  was  obligated  not 
to  strike  and  it  lived  up  to  that  agreement. 

5.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Union  provide  for  a  very  reasonable 
initiation  fee  and  dues.  At  present,  the  initiation  fee  is  fixed  at  $1  and  the  monthly 
dues  are  $1. 

Conclusions  of  Board  as  to  Union  Security 

IN  FINALLY  disposing  of  this  issue  the  duty  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  is  to 
find  that  solution  which  will  help  win  the  war  by  bringing  about  a  maximum 
production  at  this  plant. 

The  company's  position  is  that  it  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  union  beyond 
what  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  compels;  that  further  cooperation  between 
the  company  and  the  union  is  not  required  of  it  and  would  not  advance  production. 
We  approach  the  question  from  a  different  point  of  view.  We  believe  that  strong, 
independent  and  self-disciplined  union  organization  and  the  leadership  of  responsible 
union  officials  constitute  a  great  and  indeed  an  indispensable  asset  available  to  us  in 
this  critical  moment  of  our  country's  history  an  asset  that  we  must  not  fail  to  use 
in  this  war  of  free  peoples  against  brute  force  and  tyranny.  It  is  the  declared  purpose 
of  the  nation,  manifested  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  in  many  other 
Congressional  enactments,  to  encourage  the  processes  and  to  protect  the  instru- 
mentalities of  collective  bargaining.     Responsible  labor  organization  has  a  primary 
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place  among  those  instrumentalities.  This  Board  was  created  on  the  assumption 
that  the  peaceful  cooperation  of  responsible  organized  labor  and  responsible  manage- 
ment is  essential  in  carrying  on  the  war.  It  follows  as  a  close  corollary  that  the 
Board  in  peacefully  settling  the  labor  disputes  which  come  before  it,  must  continu- 
ally bear  in  mind  the  broad  principle  that  neither  management  nor  labor  shall  take 
advantage  of  one  another  as  a  result  of  the  changed  conditions  brought  about  by 
the  war,  either  by  direct  aggression  or  by  indirectly  bringing  about  a  situation  which 
leads  to  a  natural  process  of  disintegration. 

From  these  assumptions,  the  validity  of  which  we  accept,  it  follows  that  under 
the  special  facts  of  this  case  Local  No.  435  is  entitled  to  some  form  of  union  security 
clause. 

Qualificatiom  and  Safeguards 

THE  Board  in  its  decision  directs  that  the  parties  include  in  their  new  contract  a 
clause  which  follows  in  general  the  idea  lying  behind  the  majority  recommen- 
dation though  it  contains  qualifications  and  safeguards.  In  essence,  this  clause 
provides: 

I .  All  members  of  the  Union  who  were  members  in  good  standing  on  November 
X7,  1941  or  who  have  since  become  members  shall  remain  members  in  good  standing 
for  the  period  of  the  contract. 

1.  The  Union  shall  waive  claims  to  the  dues  and  initiation  fees  which  accrued 
prior  to  April  i,  1942.,  the  date  of  the  Board's  decision. 

3.  The  present  dues  and  initiation  fees  of  the  Union  shall  not  be  increased 
except  by  the  International  organization. 

4.  Each  employee  who  may  hereafter  join  the  union  shall  sign  a  card  which 
voluntarily  binds  him  to  the  provisions  of  the  article.  The  Union  shall  not  coerce 
any  employee  to  join  the  Union  and  any  employee  who  claims  he  has  been  coerced 
shall  have  a  right  to  impartial  trial  by  an  umpire. 

5.  In  the  event  a  union  member  is  certified  by  the  Local  not  to  be  in  good  stand- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Union,  and  the  Company 
wants  a  review  of  this  certification  it  may  treat  the  matter  as  a  grievance  under  the 
grievance  machinery  set  up  by  the  contract.  If  the  arbitrator  supports  the  union 
he  shall 

a.  Direct  the  Company  to  discharge  the  man,  or 

b.  Direct  the  Company  to  deduct  from  his  wages  the  amount  of  his  financial 
obligations  to  the  Union  for  the  period  of  the  contract,  and  the  employee  shall  lose 
his  seniority  rights  under  the  contract. 

Why  Miuority  Recommetidatiou  Rejected 

IT  IS  seen  that  by  ordering  this  clause  the  Board  rejects  the  recommendation  of 
the  minority  member  of  this  Panel,  that  each  employee  now  be  required  to  sign 
a  card  expressing  his  willingness  to  be  bound  by  the  clause.     Under  the  peculiar 
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facts  of  this  case,  it  is  clear  that  such  a  requirement  would  defeat  the  very  end  for 
which  a  clause  was  inserted.  Here,  we  have  a  situation  in  which  a  Union  which 
refrained  from  striking  has  already  begun  to  disintegrate.  They  have  been  unable 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  to  get  for  their  membership  a  wage  to  which  that 
membership  not  without  reason  feels  entitled.  To  require  the  Union  now  to  re- 
canvass  the  membership  in  the  light  of  these  circumstances  would  merely  accelerate 
the  forces  of  disintegration  already  in  operation.  The  result  might  well  be  no  more 
than  an  expression  of  resentment  against  the  wage  provisions  of  the  contract,  which 
the  negotiating  agents  of  the  union  have  been  obliged  to  accept  for  the  reason  re- 
ferred to  above. 

Holds  Obligation  Voluntarily  Assumed 

IT  HAS  been  urged  that  a  clause  of  the  type  ordered  by  this  Board  involves  com- 
pulsion by  the  Government  with  respect  to  a  man's  relationship  with  a  Company 
and  a  Union.  We  have  carefully  considered  this  aspect  of  the  case  and  cannot  accept 
that  view.  This  is  not  a  closed  shop  contract  in  which  a  man  is  compelled  to  join 
the  Union.  This  clause  applies  only  to  employees  who  have  voluntarily  joined  the 
Union  in  the  past.  When  a  man  joins  a  Union,  he  knows  that  one  of  the  normal 
and  usual  contract  provisions  which  the  Union  will  try  to  get  is  some  form  of  union 
shop  clause.  Thus,  in  joining,  he  accepts  for  himself  the  proposition  that  mem- 
bership in  the  Union  may  be  a  condition  of  his  employment.  The  clause  applies 
only  to  the  members  who  were  in  good  standing  on  November  xy,  1941,  when  the 
negotiating  committee  of  the  Union  was  instructed  to  negotiate  for  a  union  shop. 
The  inclusion  of  such  a  clause  limiting  the  freedom  of  action  of  men  who  have 
voluntarily  joined  the  union  is  merely  the  culmination  by  majority  vote  of  a  situa- 
tion which  they  must  reasonably  have  contemplated  when  they  joined  the  union 
whose  proceedings  with  respect  to  such  contracts  are  by  majority  action.  It  binds 
them  to  nothing  more  than  the  performance  of  their  voluntarily  assumed  obligations 
to  support  the  union,  upon  which  the  union  and  their  fellow  union  members  have 
every  right  to  rely  when  they  assume  the  burdens  of  negotiating  and  administering 
the  contract,  and  the  obligations  to  abide  by  the  contract  and  not  to  interrupt  war 
production  for  any  cause. 

William  H.  Davis, 
Chairman,  National  War  Labor 
Board  For  the  Majority. 
We  concur  in  the  above  opinion: 

George  W.  Taylor,  Frank  P.  Graham,  Wayne  L.  Morse. 
We  have  concurred  in  the  Order  of  the  Board,  not  in  the  above  expression  of 
opinion: 

Thomas  Kennedy,  R.  J.  Thoams,  George  Me  any,  Martin  P.  Durkin. 
April  8,  1942.. 


Concurring  Opinion  of  Labor 
Members 

THE  National  War  Labor  Board  was  created  as  a  result  of  the  voluntary  action 
of  representatives  of  industry  and  labor  in  agreeing  that  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  all  labor  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  peaceful  means.  The  necessary  im- 
plication of  this  agreement  is  that  industry  and  labor  will  accept  the  decisions  of 
the  Board.  The  Executive  Order  of  the  President  establishing  the  Board  declares 
that  "After  it  takes  jurisdiction  the  Board  shall  finally  determine  the  dispute. 
..."  There  is  no  intimation  that  these  decisions  shall  be  subject  to  the  veto  of 
any  of  the  disputants.  Any  other  interpretation  would  render  the  establishment 
of  the  Board  a  vain  gesture,  and  we  must  vigorously  reject  any  assumption  that 
responsible  leaders  of  industry  and  labor  intended  to  engage  in  any  exercises  in 
futility. 

/;/  the  Interests  of  War  Production 

IT  IS  obvious  that  when  a  dispute  comes  before  the  members  of  this  Board  for 
settlement,  the  parties  cannot  arrive  at  an  agreement  themselves.  Any  decision 
which  the  Board  makes,  be  it  on  wages,  or  grievance  machinery,  or  overtime  pay- 
ments, will  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  employer  or  the  union  or  both.  This 
Board  has  no  qualms  about  making  decisions  in  regard  to  any  and  every  condition  of 
employment,  except  that  of  union  security.  There  is  no  justification  for  any  dis- 
tinction. The  primary  question  in  each  case  must  be:  what  settlement,  in  view  of 
all  the  circumstances,  is  most  likely  to  bring  about  maximum  production  of  war 
materials  in  a  given  plant?  Having  arrived  at  a  decision  dispassionately,  we  cannot 
permit  ourselves  to  be  deflected  by  philosophical  discourses  on  the  subject  of  volun- 
tarism. 

To  Avoid  Previous  Turbulence 

THE  majority  opinion  points  out  that  the  company's  short  history  of  labor  rela- 
tions has  been  turbulent,  that  the  company's  conduct  of  its  financial  affairs  has 
so  far  subordinated  the  interests  of  its  employees  that  it  unfairly  compels  them  to 
accept  sub-standard  wages,  and  that  it  has  remained  steadfast  in  its  refusal  to  take 
the  slightest  step  toward  more  cooperative  relations.  The  union,  having  waived 
its  right  to  strike,  and  being  faced  with  this  intransigent  attitude  of  the  company, 
must  devote  all  its  efforts  to  a  struggle  for  existence.     Such  a  situation  calls  for  a 
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Strong  union  security  provision.  Even  the  dissenting  employer  member  of  the 
panel  which  heard  and  saw  the  representatives  of  both  parties  declares  "the  record 
proves  amply  that  the  union  is  entitled  to  security.  Not  only  the  history  of  col- 
lective bargaining  by  this  company  but  also  attitudes  developed  in  hearings  dis- 
closed that  management  consistently  sought  to  undermine  collective  bargaining  in 
the  several  ways  available  to  an  employer  who  cannot  or  will  not  accede  to  the 
properly  expressed  desire  of  his  employees  in  these  matters."  Only  a  clear  un- 
equivocal decision  providing  union  security,  without  elaborate  qualifications,  can 
remedy  this  condition.     The  present  decision  falls  short  of  achieving  this. 

Maximum  production  is  not  likely  to  result  unless  both  the  employer  and  the 
union  give  single-minded  attention  to  the  best  possible  administration  of  their 
collective  bargaining  contract.  If  either  party  takes  as  its  criterion  of  judgment 
the  effect  its  decision  will  have  on  the  continuance  of  union  membership,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  production  suffer.  A  secure  status  for  the  union  will  preclude  such  con- 
siderations for  both  the  employer  and  the  union.  If  labor  is  to  be  enabled  to  carry 
out  to  the  full  its  share  of  the  joint  undertaking  to  settle  all  disputes  peacefully,  it 
should  have  authority  which  matches  its  responsibility.  This  Board  should  not, 
directly  or  by  implication,  open  up  avenues  for  lessening  the  strength  of  unions, 
because  the  strength  which  is  in  them  should  be  directed  to  all-out  production. 
They  should  not  be  obliged  to  dissipate  their  energies  unnecessarily  in  the  effort  to 
obtain  or  retain  members. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  justification  for  introducing  into  this  decision  any 
limitation  on  the  union  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  its  dues.  This  was  not  an  issue 
in  the  case.  No  complaint  was  raised  in  regard  thereto,  or  any  mention  made  of 
the  possibility  of  future  disputes  on  this  score.  Thus  fortuitously  to  regulate  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  union  is  an  act  which  has  grave  implications  and  may  create 
endless  difficulties. 

However,  although  we  are  dissatisfied  with  certain  aspects  of  this  decision,  we 
concur  in  it  because  we  believe,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  in  the  case,  that  it 
makes  a  considerable  approach  to  an  adequate  solution  of  the  issue  presented. 

Thomas  Kennedy,  R.  J.  Thomas,  George  Meany,  Marfin  Durkin. 


Dissenting  Opinion  of 
Employer  Members 

WE  DISSENT  from  this  decision  because  it  conditions  the  individual's  right 
to  work  for  an  employer  upon  his  continued  membership   in  a    labor 
organization.     The  decision  requires  all  company  employees  who  were, 
on  or  after  November  17,  1941,  members  of  a  labor  organization  to  maintain  union 
membership  in  good  standing  under  penalty  of  dismissal  or  loss  of  seniority  rights. 
By  this  action  the  Board  refuses  to  give  any  union  employee  an  opportunity  to 
say  whether  his  obligation  to  maintain  union  membership  meets  his  approval  or  not. 

Is  this  Case  a  Precedent? 

THIS  particular  case,  considered  by  itself,  may  be  relatively  unimportant.  It  is 
said  that  anti-union  bias  exists  here  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  cases  and 
justifies  unusual  treatment.  It  is  said  that  the  employer's  record  is  anti-union;  it 
is  said  that  he  has  complied  unwillingly — although  complied — with  the  require- 
ments of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  There  is  an  old  saying — "Good  cases 
make  bad  law."  In  its  decisions  arising  out  of  labor's  desire  to  secure  union  shop 
or  union  maintenance  conditions,  this  Board  should  be  governed  by  an  underlying 
rule  of  reason  disregarding  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  disputants.  It 
should  not  make  final  determinations  based  on  whether  an  employer  or  a  union  is 
good,  bad  or  indifferent.  Circumstances  will  vary;  but,  in  dealing  with  basic 
problems  the  Board  should  give  reasonably  uniform  treatment.  Otherwise,  un- 
certainty and  confusion  will  result. 

The  principles  involved  here  are  fundamental.  We  are  not  concerned  with  a 
voluntary  agreement  accepted  by  management,  union  and  employees  in  the  process 
of  collective  bargaining.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  concerned  with  a  directive  order 
of  this  Board  requiring  a  union  maintenance  provision  over  the  objection  of  manage- 
ment without  first  ascertaining  whether  the  workers  affected  approve  or  not.  To 
arbitrarily  impose  these  obligations  without  the  consent  of  those  affected,  in  our 
opinion,  will  tend  to  destroy  the  cooperation  so  essential  to  maximum  production. 

The  opinion  of  the  majority  creates  the  impression  that  their  decision  is  founded 
upon  voluntary  action  of  the  workers  in  that  they  are,  or  were,  members  of  the  labor 
organization  which  requires  protection  from  this  Board.  With  this  we  disagree. 
When  these  employees  joined  the  union,  they  did  not  agree  to  forfeit  their  jobs  or 
their  seniority  rights  if  they  exercised  their  right  to  withdraw  from  the  union.  In 
any  organization  governed  by  democratic  principles,  its  members  retain  the  right  to 
be  heard  in  opposition  to  policies  and  to  resign  at  will.  Why  should  the  members 
of  labor  unions  be  denied  these  rights? 
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Should  Employees  Previously  Agree  in  Writiug? 

MR.  DALE  PURVEs,  Eiiiploycr  Representative  on  the  panel,  who  iiled  the  panel 
minority  recommendation,  said — 

"Therefore,  I  would  recommend  that  all  members  need  not  be  required  to 
maintain  in  good  standing  with  the  union  as  a  condition  of  continued  em- 
ployment unless  they  voluntarily  agree  in  writing  to  be  bound  by  such  a  pro- 
vision. The  same  applies  to  new  members." 
If  the  majority  of  the  Board  desired  to  respect  thcwishes  of  the  individual  employees, 
why  did  it  not  adopt  this  recommendation,  thus  assuring  that  the  obligation  was 
voluntarily  accepted  by  each  individual  union  member.  By  rejecting  this  simple 
method  of  ascertaining  the  true  wishes  of  the  employees,  the  Board  becomes  the 
instrument  of  the  local  union  in  enforcing  the  collection  of  dues,  assessments  and 
fines.  We  are  convinced  that  persuasion,  rather  than  compulsion,  produces  the  best 
results  and  that  within  the  framework  of  law  wc  should  leave  it  to  management  and 
the  representatives  of  the  workers  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  union  status. 
In  this  case  the  Board  has  substituted  for  voluntary  agreement  of  the  parties  its 
directive  order  imposing  on  many  employees  union  membership  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  employment.  This,  we  believe,  is  not  a  power  which  this  Board  should 
attempt  to  exercise. 

Will  Production  be  Hampered? 

IN  THESE  war  days  management  has  its  share  of  responsibility  to  produce  the 
maximum.  To  the  extent  that  management  is  circumscribed  by  the  orders  of 
an  administrative  board  transferring  to  labor  organizations  even  partial  control  of 
terms  of  employment  and  the  hiring  of  workers,  production  will  be  hampered. 

Before  this  war  is  over,  every  individual  and  every  group  will  have  to  make  sacri- 
fices and  accept  restrictions  not  now^  dreamed  of.  The  effect  of  the  directive  order 
supports  the  view  that  organized  labor,  having  agreed  not  to  strike  while  the  war 
lasts,  should  not  be  refused  concessions  which  might  have  been  obtained  by  economic 
force  in  peace  time.  If  this  should  happen,  then  labor,  in  giving  up  the  right  to 
strike,  would  actually  be  surrendering  nothing.  Ultimately  such  a  policy  leads  to 
union  shop,  closed  shop,  control  of  hiring  and,  finally,  the  transfer  to  others  of  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  management. 

A  determination  of  these  vital  issues  will  affect  the  daily  life  of  every  citizen. 
Such  matters,  in  our  opinion,  should  not  be  decided  by  an  administrative  board, 
but  should  be  left  to  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  convinced  that  the  Board's  decision  fails  to  accomplish 
its  paramount  purpose,  to  settle  disputes  in  a  manner  to  most  effectively  encourage 
war  service  and  production. 

Members  concurring  in  the  dissenting  opinion : 

E.  J.  McMillan,  R.  R.  Deuprec,  George  H.  Mead. 
Dissenting  opinion  written  by  Roger  D.  Lapham. 


The  Dreadful  Conditions  Here  Portrayed  are 
Given  not  to  Show  up  the  Inadequacies  of  Labor 
Leadership  or  Alleged  Ineptitude  of  Manage- 
ment but  to  Illustrate  the  Dire  Need  of  Studies 
Such  as  that  Outlined  by  Mr.  Harold  Bergen  in 
Another  Article  in  the  Issue. 


Shipyard 
Morale 


By  Ralph  J.  Scanlon 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

1  N  INVESTIGATION,  unique  as  a  research  in  the  field  of  personnel  relations, 
/A  was  made  during  this  spring  by  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  columist.  This 
-*-  -*-  newspaperman,  Arthur  Caylor,  became  interested  in  the  problem  of  the 
morale  and  efficiency  of  workers  in  the  shipyards  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  because  of 
the  many  rumors  that  both  were  deplorable.  In  his  political  and  civic  affairs 
column,  "Behind  the  News,"  which  appears  daily  on  the  section  page  of  the  San 
Francisco  Neivs,  a  Scripps-Howard  paper,  Mr.  Caylor  invited  shipyard  workers  to 
send  him  postcards  or  letters  answering  the  question:  "Are  you  allowed  to  work  at 
full  efficiency?" 

Men  Sevd  in  Letters 

A  FEW  days  later  he  repeated  the  invitation,  adding  that  he  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that  everyone  understood  all  communications  would  be  respected  as 
a  newspaperman's  confidential  news  sources.  They  would  be  destroyed  as  soon  as 
he  read  them.  Thus  doubly  reassured,  both  by  what  they  knew  of  Gaylor  from  his 
column,  plus  his  promise  to  respect  confidences,  the  letters  came  rolling  in  from  the 
men  in  the  shipyards.  They  contain  much  that  is  profoundly  interesting  to  trained 
personnel  administrators,  and  we  will  quote  from  them  freely.  One  is  strongly 
tempted  to  point  out  immediately  as  we  go  along  all  sorts  of  horrible  examples  and 
other  lessons  of  personnel  administration.  But  we  will  develop  the  survey  as 
Caylor  presents  it,  reserving  all  comment  until  the  end. 
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The  daily  column,  '"Behind  the  News,  with  Arthur  Caylor,"  it  might  be  noted, 
is  somewhat  unusual  in  contemporary  journalism.  It  avoids  the  usual  gossip  of 
most  metropolitan  columnists,  and  concentrates  instead  on  factual  data.  Its  ap- 
proach is  one  of  unabashed  realism,  tolerantly  cynical,  and  salted  with  earthy 
humor.  For  example  it  accepts  commercialized  gambling,  prostitution  and  police 
protection  graft  as  simple  facts  that  exist  between,  in  spite  of,  and  during,  occasional 
publicized  cleanups. 

Unabashed  Realism 

IT  ALSO  accepts  as  simple  facts  the  sincere  purposes  of  some  persons  and  groups 
working  for  reforms — and  at  the  same  time  dispassionately  points  to  the  hypo- 
critical political  or  economic  self-interest  of  others  who  pretend  to  work  for  reform. 
Again,  Caylor  calmly  announced,  a  year  or  so  ago,  when  news  columns  avoided 
the  subject,  that  official  public  health  circles  were  running  around  in  circles  because 
some  rats  caught  on  the  fiU-and-cover  garbage  dump  had  bubonic  plague  fleas  on 
them.  Then  in  subsequent  columns  he  discussed  the  backing  and  filling  of  the 
political  manoeuvres  to  get  more  paid  rat  catchers  on  the  job,  with  no  agency 
willing  to  foot  the  bill. 

What  Met?  Say 

CAYLOR  introduces  and  summarizes  his  findings  on  shipyard  workers'  morale  and 
efficiency  as  follows,  and  we  quote: 

"The  men  who  work  in  the  shipyards  say — three  to  one — that  they're  not 
turning  out  the  ships  as  fast  as  they  could,  should,  and  want  to.  Gallupollv/ise, 
their  answer  to  the  question,  'Are  you  allowed  to  work  at  full  efficiency?'  is  15  per 
cent  'Yes,'  75  percent  'No.' 

From  the  shock  of  such  results  I  don't  want  to  detract  one  whit.  They  show 
something  should  be  done.  But  I've  come  up  from  a  study  of  every  postcard  and 
letter — for  which  thanks— with  the  feeling  that  you  can't  get  the  picture  from  the 
figures  any  more  than  you  can  portray  Gypsy  Rose  Lee  from  an  x-ray  of  her  liver, 
no  matter  how  accurate. 

With  exactly  one  exception,  every  worker  who  replied  'Yes'  also  said  'Yes — 
BUT,"  and  every  man  who  said  'No'  said  'No — BUT.'  One  came  came  out  flat. 
He  said,  'No — Reason:  the  damn  unions.'  Every  other  response  somehow  took 
into  consideration  the  handicaps  of  a  vast  mushrooming  war-efFort.  Whether  they 
replied  by  postcard  or  with  a  letter  six  pages  long — as  many  did,  preferring  me  to 
do  the  condensing — nearly  every  man  who  responded  showed  an  understanding  of 
the  complications  men  and  management  alike  are  up  against. 

Perhaps  it  will  illustrate  to  tell  that  a  letter  from  James  R.  Moore,  vice-presidents 
of  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company — and  I  hope  he  won't  mind  my  mentioning  his 
name — is  almost  the  same  for  content  as  a  letter  from  a  shipfitter  who  works  at 
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Bethlehem.     From  the  top  of  the  heap  and  the  bottom,  these  two  men  see  almost 
eye  to  eye. 

Labor's  Attitude 

FURTHERMORE,  the  poll  has  brought  out  signs  of  a  will-to-improve  that's  vastly 
encouraging.  For  instance,  Jack  Shelley  (A.  F.  L.  top-man  in  San  Francisco) 
asked  if  he  couldn't  go  over  the  result  to  see  where  the  unions  could  improve  their 
efforts.  Tom  Evans,  of  Todd's  (now  Richmond  No.  i  and  No.  z  of  the  Kaiser- 
Permenente  Company)  offered  to  straighten  out  the  gripe,  if  possible,  of  every  Todd 
worker  who  wrote  in.  I  had  to  say  "No,"  but  I  think  both  those  offers  showed  the 
right  spirit. 

Naturally,  some  letters  came  in  from  'outside.'  They  generally  ran,  "My 
brother  tells  me"  or  "A  chap  who  used  to  work  in  my  office  says."  These  were  the 
bitter  letters.  They  were  the  ones  that  put  the  finger  on  what's  wrong.  The  work- 
ers themselves  almost  universally  show  a  realization  that  it's  all  not  so  simple. 

I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  all  the  shipyard  people  were  calm  and  dispassionate. 
A  lot  of  them  were  pretty  hot  about  what  goes  on.  Some  blamed  management  on 
the  straight  charge  of  'profiteering.'  Some  swung  from  the  floor  at  "union  rack- 
eteers."    Others  denounced  greed,  blindness,  and  laziness  among  their  own  group. 

On  the  whole,  there  was  no  'nut'  response.  Nobody  said  Joe  Stalin  was  or 
wasn't  responsible.  Nobody  credited  all  the  trouble  to  lack  of  spiritual  upbringing. 
This  seems  to  me  to  make  the  pool  the  more  remarkable.  Shucks,  I  was  not  even 
denounced  as  a  fifth-columnist.     Must  be  losing  my  grip." 

Situation  Co7tiplex 

As  CAYLOR  notes,  it  is  not  easy  to  put  together  the  many  answers  saying  "Yes, 
-  BUT,"  or  "No,  BUT,"  so  you  can  put  your  finger  on  a  precise  sore  spot  and 
say,  "This  is  it."  The  complex  situation  can  not  be  resolved  so  simply.  For  ex- 
ample, one  man  writes:  "The  other  day  I  saw  three  electricians  argue  who  did  the 
most  for  charity.  Bob  Hope  or  Skinnay  Ennis.  They  were  there,  out  of  sight,  for 
I  hour  and  45  minutes."  Caylor  remarks  that  the  Bob  Hope  stuff  is  "what  Pooh 
Bah  once  called  corroborative  detail.  It  gives  verisimilitude  to  an  otherwise  bald 
and  unconvincing  narrative." 

But  on  the  other  hand,  as  regards  loafing,  another  man  writes:  "There  is  a  lot 
of  loafing.  Most  of  it  is  due  to  bad  integration  of  jobs  and  materials  as  well  as  to 
the  shortage  of  many  categories  of  skilled  workers.  Some  loafing  is  necessary,  for 
the  work  is  hard.  Many  of  the  stories  about  loafing  are  the  result  of  these  enforced 
periods  of  idleness  embellished  by  the  artistic  instincts  of  men  who  like  to  shock 
people."  To  Caylor's  trained  reporter's  sense  that  sounds  all  right,  too.  And  he 
asks  who  is  he  not  to  recognize  the  temptation  to  pin  lace  on  a  story? 

The  most  important  finding  of  his  poll,  Caylor  reports,  is  expressed  less  often 
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in  words  than  bv  an  overtone.  "This  overtone  is  to  be  caught  in  many  responses 
which  don't  put  it  out  there,  cold  turkey.  It  suggests  that  one  of  the  major  things 
wrong  in  the  shipyards  is  the  philosophy  of  "Don't  stick  your  neck  oui;.'  The  poll 
bristles  with  stories  of  shipyard  work  done  only  to  be  undone.  Not  hours,  not 
wages,  but  this  is  the  chief  complaint.  The  tragedy  is  that  almost  always  the  men 
on  the  job  thought  it  was  being  done  wrong  in  the  first  place.  But  they  said,  'I  just 
work  here" — and  let  it  ride." 

They  Just  Sat 

A  SHIPYARD  worker  writes:  "Comes  an  order  that  a  certain  piece  of  steel  shall  be 
formed  by  gas-burning.  The  burner  boss  may  know  it  can't  be  done  that  way. 
■Joe,"  says  an  old-timer,  'this  otta  go  to  the  machine  shop.'  "Yeah,  I  know  it. 
But  the  ticket  says  "burn  it.'  Now  do  you  stop  beefing  and  burn — or  do  we  get 
somebody  else?"  The  product  ends,  a  shapeless  blob,  on  the  floor.  Next  day  a  new 
piece  of  metal  is  tagged  'Machine  Shop.'  'Told  ja  so,'  says  the  beefer.  'I  knew  it, 
too,'  says  the  pusher." 

In  other  ways,  this  is  duplicated  for  all  other  crafts,  the  letters  from  the  ship- 
yard workers  quoted  by  Caylor  show.  He  summarizes:  "One  fantastic  yarn  in- 
volves a  general  wait  while  three  sets  of  beams  were  rushed  through — only  to  vanish. 
The  ticket  named  the  wrong  ship.  Everybody  knew  the  beams  were  being  de- 
livered to  the  wrong  ship.  But  nobody  would  stick  his  neck  out  and  tell  some  high- 
er-up that  he"d  had  a  small  mental  lapse  which  was  causing  dire  results.     They 

just  sat. 

"If  the  shipyards  were  manned  throughout  with  skilled  mechanics  such  disci- 
pline could  be  fine.  But  yesterday  a  lot  of  today's  mechanics  were  opera  singers, 
brush  salesmen,  newspaper  reporters.  A  lot  of  their  straw-bosses  have  about  two 
weeks  more  experience  than  they  do.  It  takes  nerve — perhaps  foolhardiness — for 
them  to  put  in  an  oar." 

A  Snow-plow  on  Every  Ship 

THERE  are  hints  in  the  poll  that  management,  dreads  to  stick  its  neck  out.  Differ- 
ent men  report :  "  "The  Navy  and  Maritime  Commission  can't  make  up  their  minds. 
Their  blueprints  contain  no  details  and  the  company  seems  loath  to  fill  in  this  de- 
tail." "The  company  seems  entirely  indifferent  to  progress  or  efficiency."  "Some- 
times a  decision  will  be  left  entirely  to  another  shift." 

So  the  philosophy  high  and  low,  Caylor  finds,  "becomes  'Don't  stick  your 
neck  out.'  It  runs  clear  up  to  the  men  at  the  polished  desks  who  deal  with  the 
gold  braid.  They  decide,  often  after  getting  bumped,  that  if  Washington — which 
once  put  expensive  snow-clearing  machinery  on  the  roof  of  the  San  Francisco  Custom 
House — orders  a  snow-plot  put  on  every  ship,  then  every  ship  must  be  equipped  with 
a  snow-plow." 
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Yank  Out  this  Monkey-wrench 

TRUE,  as  another  police  points  out:  "Ships  are  being  built  on  schedules  that  would 
have  been  considered  fantastic  a  few  years  ago.  Former  pipeorgan-tuners,  auto 
salesmen,  farmers,  interior  decorators  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  miracles 
to  pass.  If  the  overworked  managers  and  supervisors  of  this  green  but  willing  and 
patriotic  army  have  been  unable  to  keep  their  forces  productively  employed  lOo 
per  cent,  it  is  small  wonder."  But  the  avoidable,  eliminable  and  preventable  fear 
of  consequences  implicit  in  the  philosophy  of  refusing  to  stick  one's  neck  out,  Caylor 
believes,  "this  reluctance  to  butt  in  is  evidently  one  big  monkey-wrench  in  the 
machinery  which  could  be  yanked  out  of  there.  There  must  be  some  way  that 
management  could  make  things  to  the  advantage  of  any  man  who  stops  a  mistake 
before  it  breaks  out  of  the  secondary  and  runs  the  length  of  the  field — instead  of 
vice  versa." 

"Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  the  poll  indicates,"  he  concludes,  "is  that 
the  don't-stick-your-neck-out  attitude  of  the  men — which  may  be  costing  more 
ships  than  Hitler's  subs — is  due  largely  to  a  clumsy  orders-from-the-top  system  of 
management.  To  complete  a  vicious  circle,  the  reluctance  of  everybody  to  take 
responsibility  forces  this  system  on  management.  It's  the  old  Army  game.  But 
the  Germans,  say  observers  like  Demaree  Bess,  have  licked  it  in  their  Army — com- 
bining staff  co-ordination  at  headquarters  with  independence  of  command  in  the 
field.     If  the  Nazis  can  do  it  in  their  Army,  we  can  do  it  in  our  shipyards. 

Overworked  and  Worry-driven 

THE  men  who  give  the  orders  and  do  the  upper-bracket  supervising  are  over- 
worked and  worry-driven.  To  them  the  men  say  almost  universally  that  things 
will  be  better  once  the  men — particularly  the  straw-bosses — get  some  more  experi- 
ence. In  the  meantime  it  appears  that  the  men  at  the  top  will  have  to  decide  that 
they  have  not  yet  begun  to  work." 

There  are  plenty  of  specific  complaints  against  management,  which  the  men 
blame  more  often  than  any  other  cause  of  slowdown — including  the  unions  and 
themselves.  At  management  such  barbs  as  these  are  aimed:  "With  businesslike 
supervision  we  could  turn  out  five  ships  for  every  three  we  are  now  doing. ' '  '  'Mate- 
rials are  now  at  hand  and  we  could  be  making  good  progress,  but  our  bosses  fail  to 
get  into  the  setup. ' '  '  'The  bosses  are  not  capable  of  scaling  the  work. ' '  But  the  men 
also  know  how  hard  such  scaling  is.  For  example:  "It's  impossible  for  a  boss  (I  am 
a  minor  one)  to  co-ordinate  his  work  so  that  all  are  always  busy.  Each  operation 
ties  into  too  many  other  operations."  "While  five  burners  ordinarily  suffice  for 
one  ship,  there  are  times  when  virtually  everybody  on  the  ship  will  be  waiting  for 
a  burner."  And  over  and  over  again,  Caylor  reports,  the  men  plead  for  better 
co-ordination. 
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Suspicions  of  Management 

SUSPICION  of  management  is  commonplace,  Caylor  finds.  For  example  the  cost-plus 
thing  pops  up  again  and  again.  Writes  one  man:  "The  company  is  making  up 
for  2.0  lean  years.  The  fact  that  the  Government  has  been  suing  Bethlehem  over  a 
last-war  bill  hasn't  helped  much."  But  the  charge  of  favoritism  is  still  commoner. 
"We  are  plagued  by  ex-football  players,  wrestlers  and  ham-and-egg  fighters  who  are 
introduced  as  bosses  over  the  heads  of  skilled  craftsmen.  It  is  not  what  you  know, 
but  whom  you  know."  "The  company  sends  letters  to  the  draft  board  asking 
deferment  or  exemption  for  the  sons  of  wealthy  men  or  politicians." 

General  Beefs 

AMONG  Other  things  charged  against  management,  the  men  can't  understand  why 
repair  parts  for  equipment  are  not  always  on  hand.  They  resent  the  fact  that 
if  an  airline  goes  out  on  a  piece  of  pneumatic  equipment,  a  half-dozen  other  crafts 
may  have  to  stand  around  for  hours  while  somebody  hunts  for  a  piece  of  airhose. 
They  insist,  to  Caylor,  that  it  takes  "too  damn  long"  to  set  up  welding  machines. 
Also  they  resent  the  loss  when,  for  instance,  a  lot  of  hand-fitted  plumbing  is  torn 
out  because  some  brass-hat  has  changed  his  mind.  Nor  do  they  like  the  amount  of 
time  spent  on  fancy-work  for  the  officers'  quarters.  Some  of  the  men  can't  see  why 
they  are  sent  home,  and  practically  all  work  stops,  on  rainy  days.  One  man  writes: 
"I  average  $40  a  week,  and  when  it  rains  it's  more  like  $15." 

Among  less  important — though  significant — beefs  some  of  the  men  ask  why 
they  can't  smoke  on  straight  time  in  some  yards  when  they  can  smoke  on  overtime; 
why  isn't  more  provision  made  for  hot  food;  and  if  they  can  have  a  lunch-hour 
orchestra  at  Todd's  in  Richmond,  why  can't  they  have  one  at  Bethlehem,  in  San 
Francisco?  Along  with  other  men  he  asks  why  doesn't  management  give  the  public 
some  exact  information  about  shipyard  wages?  As  Caylor  sums  it  up,  "They  know 
the  public  gets  a  far  different  picture  from  young  punks  with  no  family  responsi- 
bilities who  lord  it  around  the  local  sousehouses,  blowing  in  their  overtime." 

There  was  some  strong  criticism  of  company  labor  policies.  Such  as  that  of 
one  man,  who  wrote:  "The  most  serious  thing  is  the  extremely  low  morale  of  the 
men — due  to  the  company's  general  policy  of  treating  them  like  vassals."  But 
there  was  a  surprising  little  of  it,  Caylor  notes.  What  there  was  of  it  indicates,  he 
believes,  that  some  yards  are  far  ahead  of  others  in  making  the  men  feel  that  they 
can  put  out  and  still  not  be  suckers.  He  notes,  also,  that  some  of  the  criticism  of 
"bosses"  may  not  have  been  meant  for  management,  as  he  generally  assumed.  One 
letter  said:  "There  is  considerable  stress  made  by  bosses  (most  leadermen)  to  take 
it  easy — otherwise  overtime  will  be  at  a  minimum."  Caylor  points  out  that  he 
almost  fumbled  the  fact  that  the  letter  said  further  down:  "The  leadermen  take 
orders  from  the  unions." 
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Criticisms  of  Unions 

THE  men  do  not  try  to  shield  their  unions,  or  attempt  to  hold  them  blameless  for 
the  lack  of  efficiency  and  deficient  morale  in  the  shipyards  on  San  Francisco  Bay. 
On  the  contrary,  they  write  in  such  letters  as  this:  "New  men  are  told  to  slow  down. 
Union  cronies  threaten  them  with  accidental  falls — or  falling  objects.  These  men 
are  afraid  to  say  anything.  So  am  I.  Union  bullies  are  tough."  And  this:  "We 
are  not  allowed  to  work  at  full  efficiency  by  'the  gang.'  They  are  afraid  comparisons 
would  be  made.  It  is  better  to  be  on  'good  terms'  with  the  business  agent  than  to 
be  a  good  mechanic." 

Another  group  of  complaints  against  the  unions,  made  by  the  men,  run  as 
follows:  "The  unions  will  not  send  out  old  members,  only  new  members,  as  there 
is  $$  in  it  for  them.  (Joining  fees.)  Let  the  companies  hire  and  fire  at  will  and 
let  all  men  belong  to  the  union  if  hired  is  the  answer. ' '  "Unions  send  groups  of  men 
to  the  projects  of  various  qualifications  from  high  class  to  zero — no  rating  as  to 
skill."  "If  I  want  a  ladder  moved  I  have  to  call  a  member  of  the  ladder-movers 
union  who  may  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  slip  or  in  the  emergency  hospital  having 
a  splinter  taken  out  of  his  pants  from  sitting  without  his  cushion. ' '  Another  letter, 
which  speaks  dishearteningly  of  the  "alarming,  stupid,  selfish  and  complacent 
attitude  of  many  of  the  men"  attributes  discouragement  largely  to  "lack  of  co- 
ordination between  the  different  trades" — which  is  another  union  problem. 

Union  Leaders  Remote  from  Men 

THOSE  are  some  sample  gripes  which  are  simple  and  direct.  But  the  poll  also 
includes  some  less  tangible — and  possibly  more  important — criticisms  of  the 
unions.  As  Caylor  sums  it  up:  "For  instance,  various  letters  suggest  that  the  mush- 
room growth  of  the  shipyards  has  meant  mushroom  growth  of  the  unions.  Result: 
The  union  leaders  have  become  remote  from  the  men.  The  leaders,  therefore,  still 
think  on  the  old  terms.  They  think  primarily  about  building  up  the  union,  which 
means  building  up  their  own  power.  Even  if  unselfish,  they  are  likely  to  consider 
that  they  are  still  working  for  the  men — instead  of  for  Uncle  Sam.  To  help  in  this 
all-out  war  they  must  raise  their  sights  from  wages,  hours,  and  their  own  gang's 
interests — and  tackle  some  new  problems." 

Caylor's  own  conclusions  about  morale  and  efficiency  in  the  shipyards  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  may  not  be  as  important  to  trained  and  experienced  personnel  ad- 
ministrators as  the  evidence  he  presents.  It  is  a  complex  problem  of  skilled  and 
green  men,  unions,  management — itself  partly  skilled  and  partly  green — all  mixed 
up  in  a  turmoil  of  vastly  increased  production  under  the  pressure  of  war. 
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Get  Hot 

Caylor"s  conclusions  are:  "Over  and  over  again  the  boys  in  the  shipyards  tell 
me  their  morale  is  awful.  .  .  .  The  men  want  to  do  more.  Of  that  there  can't 
be  any  doubt.  But  morale  is  always  built  on  feel-of-achievement.  The  do-gooders 
think  they  can  preach  morale  into  people,  or  print  it  on  posters  and  insert  it.  But 
morale  comes  to  any  group  when  together  its  members  can  make  things  click.  Sud- 
dcnlv  they're  hot.  They're  in  the  groove.  .  .  .  That  teamwork  which  will  build 
more  ships  faster  can  be  had.  Men  and  management  can  end  the  'gold-bricking'  — 
generally  admitted  although  largely  involuntary — which  is  letting  Mac  Arthur's 
men  down.  How?  They  can  get  hot — emotional.  .  .  .  If  we  want  bigger  and  better 
miracles  from  the  shipbuilders  we've  got  to  get  those  lads  worked  up  emotionally— 
in  the  heat  of  our  own  fire." 

Without  discounting  the  effect  of  outside  influences  on  the  morale  and  efficiency 
of  workers  inside  the  shipyards,  it  seems  more  important  for  personnel  adminis- 
trators to  concentrate  on  the  job  of  management  inside  the  yards.  There  are  en- 
gineering and  production  problems  pointed  by  the  letters  from  the  men,  which 
have  to  be  solved.  There  is  the  need,  also,  of  some  changed  conceptions  on  the 
part  of  union  leaders.  Personnel  men  can  urge  action  on  these  problems.  But  the 
big  job  for  personnel  men — their  biggest  job  of  all,  certainly — is  to  see  to  it  that 
management  creates  personnel  conditions  which  will  simultaneously  stimulate  both 
morale  and  efficiency. 

Uncle  Sam's  Sunday 

FOR  example,  largely  as  an  outgrowth  of  Caylor's  reports  came  a  rank  and  file 
movement  at  Bethlehem,  in  San  Francisco.  A  petition  was  widely  signed  for 
"Uncle  Sam's  Sunday" — both  men  and  management  to  work  a  Sunday  without 
wages  or  profits  as  a  gesture  of  patriotism.  Any  cost  accountant  can  testify  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  figure  a  day's  skip  in  wages  than  in  profits.  At  any  rate,  and 
for  whatever  reason,  long  after  the  men  petitioned  for  the  "Uncle  Sam's  Sunday," 
and  after  the  unions  agreed  to  it,  Bethlehem  still  hung  back,  silent.  Many  days 
later  the  management  announced  that  the  matter  was  being  "actively  considered" — 
an  unfortunate  and  untimely  phrase  in  view  of  the  general  charges  of  delay,  indeci- 
sion and  inefficiency  in  the  shipyards. 

Apparently  the  matter  is  being  quietly  shelved.  Yet  most  public  relations  men, 
as  well  as  trained  personnel  men,  would  quite  doubtless  agree  that  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  in  exactly  calculating  profits  foregone,  the  management  would  do  well 
to  cooperate  wholeheartedly  in  the  "Uncle  Sim's  Sunday"  gesture— even  leaning 
over  backwards  in  making  sure  that  no  profit  was  made  on  that  day's  work. 
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Men  Do  Good  Emergency  Job 

HOWEVER  something  good  resulted  from  the  "Uncle  Sam's  Sunday"  movement. 
While  it  was  under  way,  a  strong  gale  swept  the  yard  one  Saturday  morning. 
Ships  and  barges — nearly  everything  afloat — commenced  to  heave  and  tug  at  their 
fastenings.  The  menace  was  serious.  Nature  had  momentarily  turned  saboteur.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  men  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Without  orders  they  turned  to 
and — often  at  the  risk  of  their  lives — made  things  fast  and  safe. 

A  hawser  slapped  one  man  into  the  water.  Another  worked  plunged  in  after 
him,  and  although  loaded  down  with  heavy  work  clothes,  got  him  ashore.  The 
man  died,  but  the  herosim  of  the  workers  who  attempted  the  rescue  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  soldier  in  the  field — and  for  the  same  cause. 

The  company  did  not  hesitate  either.  Instead  of  regular  Saturday  pay  the  men 
received  checks  at  double  time.  In  addition  the  men  who  had  helped  out  were  later 
handed  $io  extra  checks  with  notes  as  "a  token  of  the  management's  appreciation  of 
your  efforts  and  interest." 

The  gale  caused  a  sizeable  loss  to  the  company.  Without  the  men's  spirited 
help  the  loss  would  have  been  much  greater.  But  it  is  not  the  saving  of  property 
as  such  that  mattered.  It  is  the  saving  of  materials  and  equipment  which  mean  a 
saving  of  time  in  getting  ships  built. 

Hard  Boiled  Production  Men 

WHAT  much  of  this  whole  problem  of  shipyard  workers'  efficiency  and  morale 
boils  down  to — continuing  our  own  conclusions  from  Caylor's  evidence — is 
the  old,  old  story  of  hard-boiled  production  men  with  hard-boiled,  so-called  realistic 
views,  on  labor  relations,  who  refuse  to  utilize  well-known  and  tested  knowledge 
-which  has  long  since  been  developed  in  the  field  of  personnel  administration.  There 
are  many  engineering  and  production  problems  pointed  out  in  Caylor's  survey,  to  be 
sure.  But  probably  the  most  neglected  elements  in  the  situation  are  those  which 
lie  in  the  field  of  personnel  administration. 

There  are  differences  between  the  various  yards,  as  has  been  pointed  out.  But 
by  and  large,  too  many  personnel  departments  do  nothing  more  than  such  things  as 
keep  statistical  records  and  reports  on  each  employee,  rate  or  recommend  ratings  for 
job  and  pay  schedules,  supervise  shop  soft  ball  or  bowling  teams  and  arrange  for  the 
annual  picnic,  if  any.  Too  few  trained  personnel  managers  have  a  voice  in  manage- 
ment equal  to  that  of  production  managers. 

All  too  often  where  a  personnel  manager  has  a  voice  in  management,  heisa 
former  production  man,  lacking  in  trained  competence  in  personnel  administration. 
Until  shipyards  and  other  war  production  industries  have  trained  and  capable  per- 
sonnel executives  with  authority  to  utilize  their  tested  techniques,  we  can  expect 
that  morale  and  efficiency  will  often  just  blunder  along. 
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Conditions  Must  Be  Created  for  Morale 

SOMETIMES  high  morale,  good  efficiency  and  enthusiasm  for  the  job  that  needs  to 
be  done  will  develop  almost  spontaneously  out  of  a  situation.  But  students  of 
the  subject  know  that  more  often  these  things  are  generated  by  creating  conditions 
favorable  to  their  growth.  And  even  when  spontaneous  developments  occur,  they 
can  be  guided  and  re-inforced  to  fulfill  the  purposes  most  desired.  Nazi  propaganda, 
cspeciallv  that  created  for  consumption  on  their  industrial  home  front,  is  a  successful 
example  of  this.  And  we  have  a  much  better  line  of  goods  to  sell  than  they,  not 
only  in  industry,  but  in  all  of  civil  life,  as  well  as  in  our  military  forces. 

Hard-headed  production  men  still  will  tell  you  that  you  are  starry-eyed  and 
have  your  head  in  the  clouds  when  you  tell  them  that  management  and  labor  in  a 
democracv  have  many  more  common  interests,  both  economic  and  political,  than 
they  have  points  of  difference.  These  hard-headed  production  men,  as  they  proudly 
call  themselves,  prefer  to  be  what  they  call  "realistic."  They  prefer  to  deal  with 
labor  as  an  adversary  with  whom  some  sort  of  a  compromise  can  be  arranged,  but 
who  can't  be  trusted  too  far. 

Personnel  Administration  Necessary 

To  BE  sure  there  are  many  faults  on  the  side  of  the  unions,  and  there  are  many 
faults  with  individual  workmen  as  well — as  the  men  who  work  in  the  shipyards 
of  San  Francisco  Bay  frankly  acknowledged  in  Caylor's  survey.  But  from  the  point 
of  view  of  management,  it  is  the  job  of  personnel  administration  to  do  all  that  is 
humanly  possible  to  be  sure  that  it  is  doing  its  utmost  for  the  war  effort.  Productive 
efficiency  demands  it.  So  does  national  safety.  And  this  is  no  time  to  worry  over- 
much about  possible  post-war  repercussions  from  war-time  labor  policy  or  prece- 
dents. Anything  and  everything  that  stimulates  morale  and  productive  efficiency 
is  immediately  self-justifying.     This  war  can  still  be  lost. 

Must  Avoid  Speed-up  and  Union  Busting 

NEEDLESS  to  add,  such  a  personnel  program  must  be  honest  and  wholly  above 
board.  If  it  is  at  all  hypocritically  or  cynically  motivated  as  a  device  to  slip  in  a 
wedge  between  employees  and  unions,  or  to  increase  profits  through  speed-up  and 
stretch-out,  these  ulterior  motives  will  sooner  or  later  be  revealed.  Not  without 
some  jusification  shipyard  workers,  as  Caylor  found  out,  are  suspicious  of  manage- 
ment and  of  being  played  for  suckers.  Perhaps  now  is  the  time  for  management  to 
do  a  little  leaning  over  backwards  in  evidence  of  patriotic  good  faith.  It  is  not 
enough  to  preach  morale,  and  print  it  on  posters.  The  feeling  of  significant  achieve- 
ment and  of  worthy  individual  participation,  welded  into  group  consciousness,  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  morale  is  built. 
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SPECIFICALLY,  the  following  recommendations  may  be  offered,  from  an  analysis 
of  Caylor's  investigation  into  the  problem  of  employee  efficiency  and  morale  in 
the  shipyards  of  San  Francisco  Bay: 

Specific  Kecommendations 

I.  First  and  foremost  there  is  a  need  in  most  of  the  yards  for  trained  personnel 
executives  in  high  places  in  management,  with  power  to  make  policy  and  enforce  it, 
if  necessary,  despite  certain  types  of  objections  from  production  executives. 

i.  Engineering  and  production  executives  need  not  only  to  do  their  own  jobs 
better,  but  also  to  do  them  with  more  of  an  informed  consideration  for  the  human 
element  in  the  production  equation. 

3-  A  functional  productive  organization  is  badly  needed  in  most  of  the  ship- 
yards, with  personnel  administration  recognized  as  one  of  the  functional  prime 
factors,  instead  of  the  clumsy  line  and  staff  organization  now  generally  used. 

4.  A  good  and  effective  complaint  and  suggestion  system  is  generally  needed — 
which  appreciates  interested  and  articulate  workers,  instead  of  penalizing  them — 
with  trained  personnel  to  follow  through  on  all  of  the  beefs  and  hunches. 
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McGraw-Hill  books 

For  solving  today's 
personnel  problems 

Examine  them  10 

days  on  approval 

1-HOW  TO  CREATE  JOB  ENTHUSIASM 

Gives  specific,  concrete  suggestions  and  metliods  for  in- 
creasing enipIo}'ces'  zest  for  tlieir  jobs — developing  a 
practical  formula  for  getting  the  people  who  work  for  you 
to  carry  out,  satisfactorily  and  willingly,  what  you  want 
them  to  do.  Hundreds  of  ideas,  plans,  techniques  now 
being  used  successfullj'  by  companies  in  all  types  of  indus- 
try throughout  the  country  are  described  and  explained  in 
this  new  book.  By  Carl  Heyel  of  the  management  staff 
of  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Corp.  248  pages,  5  x  7J,  il- 
lustrated, $2.00. 

2-FOREMANSHIP  FUNDAMENTALS 

Gives  foremen  and  prospective  foremen  a  well-rounded 
picture  of  their  responsibihties  and  how  to  meet  them 
effectively  under  present-day  conditions.  Concisely, 
clearly,  and  without  generalities,  it  takes  up  each  of  the 
major  responsibihties  of  dealing  successfully  with  personnel 
problems,  getting  the  day's  work  out  on  time,  maintaining 
quaUty,  keeping  down  costs,  and  improving  methods — and 
develops  the  fundamentals  which  must  be  followed  to  ob- 
tain results  in  handling  them.  By  A.  L.  Kress,  formerly 
Chief  Industrial  Designer,  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  276  pages, 
5  X  7J,  illustrated,  $2.50. 


3-TECHNIQUE  OF  EXECUTIVE  CONTROL 

War  Production  Edition.  Analyzes  problems  confronting 
executives  in  their  relation  with  subordinates,  associates 
and  superiors,  and  gives  methods  for  securing  effective 
cooperation  of  all.  Every  factor  that  affects  "getting 
work  done"  discussed,  and  valuable  suggestions  made  for 
turning  that  factor  to  the  best  advantage.  This  enlarged 
edition  shows  the  influence  of  the  war  on  executive  tech- 
nique in  a  special  chapter,  "Executive  Conduct  and  the 
National  Effort."  By  E.  H,  Schell,  Professor  of  Busmess 
Management,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teclinology. 
251  pages,  5i  x  8,  $2.00. 


EXAMINATION  COUPON 

I    McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  Co.,  Inc., 
I    330  VV.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I        Send  me  the  hooks  cliecked  beloie  for  10  days' 
examination  on  approval.     In  10  days  I  will  pay 
I       for  the  books,  phis  few  cents  postage,  or  return 
I        them  postpaid.     (We  pay  postage  if  remittance 
accompanies  order.     Same  return  privilege.) 

I        n   1. — How  TO  Create  Job  Enthusiam 

I  D    2. — FOREMANSHIP  FUNDAMENTALS 

,        n  3. — Technique  of  Executive  Control 


Name 

Address 

City  and  State. 
Position 


Company per.  4-42 
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Good  Organization  which  is  Built  Under 
Intelligent  Leadership  Does  Not  Solve  Difficult 
Wartime  Problems,  but  It  Provides  the  Ma- 
chinery for  Their  Solution. 


Retail  Store 
Organization 


By  Gerald  E.  Brown 
Oakland,  Cal. 

I  HAPPEN  to  be  affiliated  with  a  metropolitan  department  store  in  a  Western  city. 
Our  war-time  personnel  problems  are  similar  to  those  in  any  so-called  "non- 
vital"  industry:  Increase  in  labor  turnover,  reduced  supply  of  qualified  appli- 
cants, the  lure  of  defense  industries,  lack  of  good  executive  material  "coming  up," 
and  so  on.  A  great  many  solutions  and  panaceas  for  curing  these  ills  have  been 
advanced  by  various  authorities  from  time  to  time. 

The  starting  point  in  the  application  of  any  attack  on  new  situations,  however, 
is  the  proper  organization  of  personnel  within  the  store,  firm,  plant  or  office  to 
provide  the  mechanism  for  coordinated  activity. 

Principles  often  Overlooked  in  Retailing 

THE  principles  of  good  organization  are  so  well  known  as  to  be  almost  trite  in 
most  successful  productive  and  service  industries,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
they  have  long  been  overlooked  or  misunderstood  in  retailing  establishments, 
particularly  department  stores. 

Probably  the  major  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  only  recently  have  Buyers  (the 
actual  heads  of  the  various  selling  departments)  been  made  to  realize  that  they  are 
also  Department  Managers.  Formerly  they  were  "buyers"  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  and  spent  a  large  portion  of  their  time  away  from  the  store,  appraising, 
selecting,  and  placing  orders  for  merchandise  in  the  market.  Ordinarily  they 
were  hired  and  judged  solely  on  their  ability  to  obtain  "live  wire"  products  which 
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could  be  sold  at  a  substantial  profit.  Consequently  they  paid  little  if  any  attention 
to  the  other  aspects  of  running  a  department — employment,  training,  advertising, 
display,  adjustments,  service,  etc.  As  a  result  these  activities  were  taken  over  by 
a  variety  of  divisions,  each  claiming  absolute  jurisdiction;  the  result  was  a  hodge- 
podge of  conflicting  and  duplicating  authorities,  and  the  poor  salesperson  did  not 
know  to  whom  he  was  responsible  for  what,  nor  why.  Efficiency  was  at  a  mini- 
mum, but  department  store  managements  continued  to  muddle  along  because  some- 
how they  could  earn  a  profit  without  resorting  to  the  unpleasant  task  of  analyzing 
their  operations  in  a  somewhat  scientific  manner  to  determine  where  improvements 
might  be  made. 

With  the  continued  growth  of  central  buying  offices  in  the  large  market  centers, 
it  became  unnecessary  for  Buyers,  particularly  in  faraway  cities,  to  spend  so  much 
time  away  from  the  store.  At  present  none  of  our  Buyers  is  required  to  go  to  New 
York  more  than  twice  a  year,  and  many  do  not  go  at  all. 

Leadership  Slow  in  Developing 

EVEN  with  the  de-emphasis  on  buying,  the  leadership  aspects  of  the  Department 
Manager's  job  were  slow  in  coming  to  the  front.  This  was  due  largely  to  the 
"sudden  death"  experience  among  Buyers  who  did  not  make  a  satisfactory  profit. 
They  tended,  therefore,  to  concentrate  on  volume,  mark-up,  and  gross  margin,  with 
little  attention  to  the  morale  and  development  of  their  subordinates.  Only  re- 
cently has  the  realization  come  home  that  department  managers  (whether  selling 
or  non-selling)  are  the  main  springs  of  the  department  store  organization,  and  that 
the  achievement  of  the  store's  objectives  depends  upon  their  ability  to  lead  and  train 
subordinates. 
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Basic  Principles 

N  SETTING  Up  out  own  Organizational   pattern,  and  in  adjusting  conflicts  that 
arise  thereunder,  we  have  been  guided  by  four  basic  principles: 

I.  There  shall  be  a  clear  delineation  of  duties  in  order  that  each  depart- 
ment head  may  know  exactly  where  he  has  line  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility, where  he  has  functional  authority  and  responsibility 
(if  any),  and  how  each  is  to  be  exercised. 

t.  Each  employe  shall  have  only  one  boss,  to  whom  he  is  directly  re- 
sponsible in  the  performance  of  his  job,  and  with  whom  all  questions 
of  promotion,  transfer,  salary  or  welfare  shall  first  be  discussed. 

3.  No  executive  or  department  head  shall  exercise  direct  supervision 
over  more  than  7  to  10  subordinates,  depending  upon  the  type  of 
work  involved. 

4.  Wherever  responsibility  is  delegated  it  shall  be  accompanied  by  the 
proper  authority. 
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Line  inici  Finictiotnd  Operations 

A  "line"'  manager  is  one  who  exercises  direct  control  over  all  of  the  job-activities 
of  his  immediate  subordinates,  and  who  is  held  accountable  for  the  results  of 
those  activities  (as  measured  by  company  plans  and  policies).  He  gives  all  in- 
structions and  communicates  all  decisions  affecting  the  personnel  in  his  division, 
and  serves  as  the  ■"clearing-house"  for  questions,  suggestions  and  complaints. 
If  he  is  a  major  executive  his  subordinates  may  in  turn  be  line  managers  for  their 
respective  departments,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

Such  a  ""military  type"  of  organization  is  rarely  found  in  pure  form  in  industry, 
however,  because  modern  business  has  so  many  complex  aspects  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  department  manager  to  be  a  self-contained  board  of  directors  in  supervising 
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the  functions  of  his  department.  He  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  facilities  to  learn 
all  he  would  have  to  know  about  the  employment,  training,  service,  welfare, 
publicity,  public  relations,  accounting,  expense,  warehousing,  maintenance,  and 
protection  functions  necessary  to  the  efficient  operation  of  his  department,  let  alone 
exercise  them! 

Specialized  Advisory  Functional  Departments 

Therefore,  in  most  firms  each  of  these  specialized  functions  has  been  delegated 
to  one  or  a  number  of  experts.  These  so-called  '"functional"  departments  are 
maintained  to  help  line  managers  in  the  operation  of  their  departments,  to  interpret 
store  policies,  and  to  make  recommendations  regarding  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
work  with  which  they  are  familiar. 

In  our  store,  staff  members  of  functional  departments  exercise  no  line  authority 
over  anyone  in  the  store  except  subordinates  in  their  own  division.     If  they  have 
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instructions  or  complaints  to  be  imparted  to  salespeople,  for  example,  the  approach 
must  be  made  through  the  respective  selling  department  managers. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  their  positions  some  executives  exercise  both  line  and 
functional  authority.  The  Superintendent,  for  example,  has  functional  authority 
in  other  divisions  with  respect  to  maintenance,  protection  and  personnel,  and  line 
authority  in  his  own  division.  In  such  instances  it  is  very  important  that  all 
parties  concerned  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  pattern  of  organization. 

From  time  to  time,  various  stores  have  experimented  with  radically  different 
types  of  organization.  There  is  a  realization  that  something  is  amiss,  and  this  is  a 
trial  and  error  method  of  attempting  to  locate  the  weakness.  Often  the  trouble 
arises,  however,  not  because  the  organizational  set-up  is  wrong,  but  because  some 
of  the  persons  involved  are  not  sure  of  the  extent  of  their  jurisdictions  or  of  the 
breakdown  of  their  duties  and  those  of  their  subordinates. 

Each  Employe  Has  Only  One  Boss 

IN  A  department  store  nearly  every  employe's  job  is  sufficiently  non-technical  that 
his  immediate  superior  knows  all  its  aspects  and  can  instruct  and  check  him  in 
its  performance.  Therefore,  there  is  no  justification  for  his  having  more  than  one 
boss.  It  is  true  that  his  superior  may  not  know  all  the  answers,  but  that  superior 
has  at  his  disposal  the  various  functional  departments  (personnel,  traffic,  publicity, 
accounting,  etc.)  where  he  can  get  information  to  pass  on  to  his  subordinates,  or 
expert  advice  upon  which  to  base  his  decisions. 

The  following  diagram,  reproduced  from  Fernstrom,  et  al.,  Organi'Xjjtion  and 
Managemetit  of  a  Business  Enterprise,  indicates  a  type  of  organization  which  might  be 
very  satisfactory  in  a  machine  shop  where  skilled  workers  require  attention  from 
four  different  foreman-specialists,  but  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  and  unsatisfactory 
in  a  department  store  because  division  of  authority  and  responsibility  would  make 
for  confusion  and  lack  of  coordinated  effort.  And  yet  a  great  many  department 
stores  are  attempting  to  operate  on  just  that  basis  (by  substituting  Superintendent, 
Merchandise  Manager,  Publicity  Director,  and  Controller  in  the  four  squares,  and 
giving  them  all  line  authority!)- 

Leadership  Training  on  Organizational  Cases 

IT  WAS  rather  difficult  for  department  leaders  to  understand  the  full  implications 
of  the  "one  boss"  principle  at  first.  Two  years  ago,  as  part  of  our  leadership 
training  program,  we  made  up  a  series  of  case  problems  based  on  actual  situations 
which  had  developed  as  a  result  of  organizational  conflicts.  One  of  the  cases  was 
worded  as  follows: 

"A  general  bulletin  announcing  a  change  in  procedure  was  sent  to 
the  floor.  The  Department  Manager  saw  it,  and  remarked,  'This  is  a 
lot  of  hooey!    We'll  do  this  the  same  as  we  always  have.'     Should  the 
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salespeople  follow  the  instructions  of  the  bulletin,  or  of  their  Depart- 
ment  Manager?" 

Eighty-live  per  cent  of  the  department  managers  who  answered  the  cases  said 
that  the  salespeople  should  follow  the  instructions  of  the  bulletin.  However,  had 
they  thought  the  matter  through  logically  in  the  light  of  our  organizational  pat- 
tern, they  would  have  realized  that  the  salespeople  are  responsible  only  to  the  de- 
partment manager,  and  should  do  as  he  outlines.  If  he  refuses  continually  to  con- 
form to  store  policies  and  to  cooperate  with  management  to  achieve  general  store 
objectives,  the  latter  will  find  out  soon  enough  and  take  the  proper  steps. 

Don't  Overload  the  Executive 

WE  HAVE  found  that  ordinarily  one  executive  can  deal  effectively  with  6  minor 
executives,  and  each  minor  executive  can  handle  7  to  10  salespeople  or  office 
clerks.  In  some  instances  department  managers  have  been  able  to  supervise  more 
than  10  people  rather  effectively,  but  why  do  it  the  hard  way?  Usually  these  in- 
dividuals have  to  work  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day  to  do  the  additional  checking  and 
administrative  work  that  could  ordinarily  be  transferred  to  an  assistant  or  another 
department  head  with  very  little  additional  cost  and  certainly  no  loss  in  efficiency. 

Authority  Accompanies  Respotisibility 

QUOTING  again  from  Fernstrom,  "To  obtain  harmonious  action  industrial  ac- 
tivities must  be  coordinated  in  order  to  place  each  in  the  proper  relationship 
to  the  others  and  in  order  to  establish  clearly  defined  authority  and  responsibility 
for  every  act."  In  too  many  organizations,  each  executive's  responsibilities  are 
defined  very  carefully,  but  the  management  omits  to  give  those  executives  the 
proper  authority  to  control  matters  which  may  affect  the  discharge  of  their  responsi- 
bilities. In  our  store  the  work  group  under  each  department  head  has  been  es- 
tablished as  the  basic  unit  of  management.  Vacation  policies  are  determined  by 
management,  but  they  are  quoted  to  rank  and  file  employes  by  their  respective  de- 
partment heads;  salary  increases  must  be  approved  by  the  Personnel  division  and 
cleared  through  top  management,  but  as  far  as  the  employe  is  concerned,  he  gets 
his  "raise"  from  his  immediate  superior.  In  other  words,  all  favors,  decisions,  and 
information  which  any  employe  receives  come  from  his  immediate  boss.  That 
boss  has  been  made  responsible  for  the  entire  operation  of  his  department;  he  is  also 
given  the  power  to  act  the  part. 

Case  Study  of  Organizational  Problems 

THE  cases  in  the  leadership  training  program  described  above  were  incorporated 
into  a  booklet  called  the  "Spring  Quiz"  (see  sample  questions  in  Appendix). 
Each  executive  was  given  one  week  to  write  down  his  answers  to  the  thirty-odd 
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organizational  problem-cases.  Then  the  General  Manager  met  with  them  in 
groups  of  twenty-five  for  a  two  hour  discussion  session.  A  huge  organization  chart 
was  posted  on  the  wall.  Using  the  relationships  shown  on  the  chart  as  the  basis 
for  decisions,  the  General  Manager  presented  his  solution  to  the  cases  and  drove 
home  to  each  group  the  principles  upon  which  our  organizational  arrangement  was 
based.  He  explained  that  there  are  times  when  it  is  possible  and  expedient  to  cut 
across  organizational  lines  of  authority  to  get  things  done  more  quickly,  but  in  the 
event  of  any  conflict  or  difficulty,  we  always  have  a  standard  of  procedure  to  fall 
back  upon. 

Organization  a  Tool,  Not  a  Goal 

AS  IMPORTANT  as  proper  organization  may  be  in  the  operation  of  a  business  enter- 
l\.  prise,  it  must  be  recognized  as  a  tool,  not  a  goal.  Also,  it  must  be  flexible  to 
change  and  growth — the  organization  should  be  modified  to  fit  the  individuals  who 
are  available,  not  vice  versa. 

Good  organization  which  is  built  upon  intelligent  departmental  leadership 
does  not  solve  difficult  wartime  personnel  problems,  but  it  provides  the  machinery 
for  their  solution. 

Appendix 

Sample  Problem  Cases  from  "Spring  Quiz" 

I 

"A  salesperson  who  wished  to  be  transferred  to  a  non-selling  position  was  afraid 
to  go  to  her  Department  Manager  about  it.  She  felt  that  life  wouldn't  be  worth 
living  in  the  department  if  her  superior  knew  she  wanted  a  transfer.  So  she  went 
directly  to  the  Personnel  Department.     Was  this  the  correct  procedure?" 

II 

"Two  salespeople  considered  the  same  good  customer  to  be  their  own  'personal 
trade.'  The  resulting  animosity  was  being  carried  to  other  matters,  and  was  dis- 
rupting the  whole  department.  The  Department  Manager  did  not  want  to  take 
sides  with  either  one.     What  should  he  do?" 

Ill 

"An  irate  customer  came  into  a  selling  department  to  complain  about  late 
delivery  of  a  gift  purchase.  The  Department  Manager  and  Section  Manager  were 
off  the  floor,  and  the  customer  refused  to  be  appeased  by  the  Assistant.  To  whom 
should  she  be  referred?" 

IV 

"A  Department  Manager  who  does  a  good  job  in  most  respects  conducts  dull, 
fault-finding  department  meetings.  Who  should  inform  him  of  his  weakness? 
Who  should  work  with  him  on  a  solution  of  this  problem?" 
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"A  store-wide  sales  contest  was  being  planned.  When  the  salespeople  of  one 
department  heard  about  it,  they  got  together  and  complained  that  they  did  not 
like  contests  of  any  kind,  and  did  not  care  to  participate.  This  attitude  apparently 
was  not  born  of  fear,  because  these  salespeople  always  did  a  good  selling  job.  What 
should  be  done?" 

VI 

"A  Department  Manager  felt  it  necessary  to  reprimand  a  salesperson  for  in- 
fraction of  rules.  However,  the  latter  was  out  to  lunch,  and  the  Department  Mana- 
ger was  to  be  out  of  the  store  all  afternoon.  Therefore,  he  asked  his  assistant  to 
'bawl  out'  the  girl.  This  was  done  in  an  ofFhand  sort  of  way,  and  the  salesperson 
became  antagonistic.  What  should  the  Department  Manager  have  done  to  have 
avoided  this  unpleasantness?" 

VII 

"The  man  in  charge  of  one  of  the  many  important  behind-the-scenes  operations 
develops  what  he  knows  to  be  a  definite  improvement  in  one  phase  of  his  work. 
He  makes  the  suggestion  to  his  superior  who  refuses  to  give  the  idea  any  considera- 
tion. Feeling  positively  that,  if  adopted,  the  plan  would  help  the  Company,  what 
should  be  this  employe's  next  move?  ' 
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A  Wealthy  Englishman  Was  Once  Asked  What 
He  Liked  Best  to  Do.  He  Said,  "I  Like  to  Sit, 
on  a  Cold  Wet  Day,  in  a  Comfortable  Armchair 
in  a  Nice  Warm  Room,  with  a  Cocktail  at  My 
Elbow,  Look  Out  the  Window,  and  Watch  the 
Rain  Falling  on  the  Damned  People." 


Our  Drift  Away 
from  Democracy 


A  Review 

By  Charles  S.  Slocombe 

Personnel  Research  Federation 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  MUTUAL  friend  recently  called  in  at  the  local  office  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  of  New  Jersey.     He  wanted  to  see  if  the  president  of  that  company 
would  consent  to  make  a  speech  at  his  convention. 
He  said  to  the  very  polite  girl  at  the  switchboard,  '  'May  I  speak  with  Mr.  Chester 
L  Barnard,  who  is  with  your  company?"     The  girl  consulted  various  company 
directories,  and  called  Information,  finally  coming  back  with  the  reply,  "I  am  sorry, 
but  we  do  not  have  anyone  in  this  company  by  that  name." 

The  girl  didn't  know  Mr.  Barnard's  name,  the  President  of  the  company,  and  we 
doubt  if  he  knew  her  name. 

Few  Contacts  between  Top  and  Bottom 

WE  WONDER  how  many  employees  of  United  States  Steel  know  the  name  of 
their  president;  or  Westinghouse,  or  General  Motors,  or  Johns  Manville. 
And  we  wonder  how  many  of  their  workers  the  presidents  of  these  companies  have 
met,  except  such  as  have  appeared  before  them  as  union  collective  bargainers. 

This  business  is  serious,  the  lack  of  contact  between  those  on  top  and  those  at  the 
bottom;  for  it  seriously  interferes  with  our  national  unity,  and  breeds  labor  trouble, 
misunderstanding  and  class  consciousness  which  should  be  absent  in  a  democracy 
such  as  ours. 

There  has  been  issued  recently  a  book  by  the  Yale  University  Press  (J^he  Status 
System  of  a  Modern  Community,  by  W.  Lloyd  Warner  and  Paul  S.  Lunt),  which  gives 
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the  results  of  a  study  of  how  much  classes  in  a  community  get  together,  and  how 
much  they  don't. 

The  book  is  terribly  statistical,  but  shows  plainly  the  extent  to  which  the  typical 
American  community  studied  has  become  stratified  much  as  the  old  aristocracies  of 
Europe  are  stratified.  We  give  here  some  highlights  of  the  data  presented  by  them, 
and  analysed  by  us. 

Community  Groups 

T^EOPLE  in  the  community  are  grouped  as  the: 

Upper-upper  class 
Lower-upper  class 
Upper-middle  class 
Lower-middle  class 
Upper-lower  class 
Lower-lower  class 

The  extent  to  which  these  classes  mix  is  worked  out  through  association,  clique, 
family,  economic,  school,  church,  political  and  community  groups. 

We  find  1864  upper-uppers,  of  whom  nearly  one-third,  (52.1)  have  no  form  of  con- 
tact whatever  with  people  except  those  in  their  own  upper-upper  class.  Adding 
those  who  consent  also  to  have  dealings  with  the  lower-uppers  we  find  a  total  of 
883.  Thus  nearly  half  the  upper-uppers  have  dealings  with  uppers  only,  some  with 
upper-uppers  and  some  with  lower-uppers. 

We  find  another  nearly  four  hundred  (3  99)  who  condescend  to  recognize,  and  ha ve 
contacts  with  the  upper-middle  class.  Thus  two-thirds  of  all  the  upper  crust  have 
no  direct  dealings  through  association,  family,  church,  political  or  economic  in- 
"terests,  with  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Upper-uppers  Live  Like  Ancient  Barons 

IF  THESE  Upper-Uppers  have  no  dealings  with  the  rest  of  the  people,  in  an  organ- 
ized or  recognized  manner,  how  can  they  understand  the  feelings,  wants,  drives 
and  interests  of  the  community  in  which  they  live?  The  majority  of  these  aristo- 
crats, in  our  democracy,  seem  almost  to  have  shut  themselves  up  in  moated  castles 
like  the  ancient  barons,  who  had  no  dealings  with  lower  classes. 

Ah!  But  all  are  not  like  that.  No  less  than  14J  per  cent  (2.72.  upper-uppers) 
mix  through  association,  school,  church,  political  and  economic  activities,  and  take 
part  in  the  pursuits  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  even  down  to  the  lowly  colored 
hod  carrier.  These  few  worthy  souls  of  the  upper-upper  class  indeed  are  the  standard 
bearers  of  Uncle  Sam's  democracy,  and  the  true  advocates  of  national  unity. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  other  end,  the  lower-lower  class.     Here  we  find  almost 
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seven  times  ;is  many  as  in  the  upper-upper  class,  to  wit,  iz,4:jz.     These  arc  at  the  ab- 
solute bottom  of  the  social  scale — our  poorest  and  most  lowly  citizens. 

Nearly  half  of  them,  5579,  have  no  dealings  with  any  others  than  their  fellow 
unfortunates  at  the  bottom.  Another  1180  have  dealings  also  with  upper-lowers. 
Another  1410  are  permitted  to  have  organized  contact  also  with  the  lower-middle- 
class. 

Lower-lowers  Stay  on  the  Bottom 

THUS  we  find,  of  the  lower-lowers,  63  per  cent  having  contacts  with  up  to  the 
lower-middle  class,  but  the  majority,  (over  half)  confined  to  associating  with  their 
own  lower  class  only. 

These  are  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  found  among  the  upper-uppers,  with 
about  one-half  upper-uppers  associating  only  with  uppers,  and  a  total  of  two  thirds 
having  contacts  including  only  the  three  upper  groups. 

We  find  i6|  per  cent  (2.02.5)  of  the  lower-lowers  belonging  to  association,  church, 
political  and  other  groups  that  run  through  the  whole  social  scale.  These  ambitious 
souls  meet  with  the  various  ranges  of  the  middle  class,  and  with  the  145  per  cent  of 
upper-uppers  who  are  democratic. 

This  about  completes  the  highlights  of  the  picture  of  a  modern  community,  in 
contemporary  American  democracy.  (We  have  omitted  consideration  of  the 
middle  classes,  as  they  typically  mix  well  together,  and  with  both  ends  of  the  social 
scale,  except  the  extremes.) 

It  is  not  a  pretty  picture.  The  forces  of  disunity  within  our  body  politic  are 
most  evident,  in  a  situation  where  the  uppers  associate  almost  entirely  with  the 
uppers,  and  the  lowers  associate  almost  entirely  with  the  lowers.  Face  to  face 
meeting,  within  the  same  organization,  working  together  towards,  and  for  common 
ends  of  national  well-being  is  missing,  but  is  an  essential,  if  we  are  to  achieve  local 
and  national  unity. 

That  wider  common  association  is  not  impossible  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  ap- 
proximately one-seventh  of  both  top  and  bottom  groups  do  associate  together  for 
community  and  national  wcllbeing. 

We  Drift  too  Close  to  Hated  Alternatives 

THIS  situation  has  very  obvious  dangers,  for  with  a  wide  separation  and  close  as- 
sociation of  uppers  with  uppers  only,  and  with  a  similar  wide  separation,  and 
close  association  of  lowers  with  lowers  only,  we  are  drifting  too  close  to  the  hated 
alternatives  of  facism  or  communism. 

Can  we  by  a  glance  at,  or  speculation  about,  the  causes  of  this  divorcement  over 
the  years,  since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  find  what  they  are,  what  may  be  done 
to  arrest  this  development,  and  so  change  to  a  more  healthy  condition,  without 
trying  to  turn  the  clock  back? 
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In  the  matter  of  economics  we  see  the  coming  of  absentee  ownership.  The 
owner  or  head  entrepreneur  lives  far  away  from  the  community  in  which  his  plant 
operates.  He  knows  nothing  of  local  problems,  conditions,  or  the  mores  of  the 
people  or  his  employees.     He  seldom  or  never  visits  the  community. 

Effect  of  Company  Policies 

HIS  local  superintendent  takes  his  orders,  and  has  his  policies  laid  down,  from  a 
distant  head  office.  Often  he  is  not  a  local  man,  and  seeks  his  companionship 
and  recreation  in  some  neighboring  city.  Assistants  to  the  local  manager  are  often 
also  from  out  of  town,  expect  to  be  promoted  or  shifted  at  any  time,  at  the  will  of 
the  head  office,  and  have  no  motivation  to  put  their  roots  down  in  the  community. 

The  contrast  of  this  with  the  oldtime  locally  owned  and  operated  enterprize 
needs  no  telling.  But  it  does  not  seem  an  insuperable  personnel  policy  for  a  cor- 
poration to  staff  its  local  plants  with  home  town  men,  who  perhaps  in  the  past  grew 
up  in  the  community,  are  known  to  many,  and  can  quickly  reestablish  themselves  as 
members  of  the  community,  high  and  low — perhaps  with  many  with  whom  they 
went  to  school. 

School,  as  a  medium  of  association  running  across  class  boundaries  is  in  a 
similar  category.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  seeing  the  school  superintendent  once  in  a 
while  to  arrange  war  training  classes,  but  an  active  participation  in  school  affairs, 
perhaps  even  going  through  the  experience  of  electioneering  to  obtain  a  place  on  the 
school  board.  But  in  any  case,  an  active  democratic  part  in  school  arrangements, 
in  as  much  as  school  affairs  are  a  most  important  integral  part  of  the  activity  of  every 
community,  should  be  part  of  the  duties  of  a  local  manager. 

The  sending  of  the  children  of  the  upper  class  to  private  grade  and  secon- 
dary schools  and  colleges  is,  of  course,  breeding  class  consciousness  of  the 
European  type. 

An  Opportunity  for  the  Church 

THE  church  seems  not  to  have  been  able  to  withstand  the  various  influences 
which  have  increased  class  separation.  We  do  not  feel  competent  to  discuss 
church  policies  in  this  matter.  But  we  feel  justified  in  stating  that  the  church  has 
failed  to  make  use  of  proper  personnel  methods  of  selection  and  training  such  as  have 
been  developed  in  industry,  government,  hospitals  and  social  agencies,  in  developing 
its  ministers. 

Faith,  a  knowledge  of  the  liturgy  and  eloquent  preaching  ability  do  not  guaran- 
tee that  a  parson  will  represent  the  church  adequately  in  a  community,  or  that  he  will 
build  the  church  into  the  community,  as  a  living  force  that  welds  the  people  into  a 
true  association  of  persons  that  are,  and  act  and  feel  that  they  are,  all  equal  in  the 
sight  of  God. 
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Of  associations,  wc  will  deal  only  with  unions.  According  to  an  article  by  Mr. 
Solomon  Barkin,  in  this  issue,  unions  feel  that  they  have  a  stake  in  the  national  wel- 
fare, and  in  the  success  of  local  plants,  whether  under  absentee  ownership  or  not, 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  owners. 

What  Unions  Think  about  This 

WHILE  disclaiming  any  desire  on  the  part  of  unions  to  usurp  the  true  functions 
of  management,  per  se,  he  makes  a  strong  plea  that  unions  should  join  with 
management  (the  uppers)  in  dealing  with  all  possible  matters  that  affect  the  lives  of 
workers  (the  lowers).  In  the  terms  of  this  article,  he  is  asking  that  the  class  bound- 
ary- between  the  uppers  and  the  lowers,  in  so  far  as  unions  represent  the  latter,  be 
abolished. 

A  review  of  the  distressing  figures  of  class  separation  given  above  adds  weight  to 
the  plea  that  Mr.  Barkin  makes,  and  shows  its  necessity  in  terms  of  local  and  national 
unity. 

As  to  politics,  the  radio  and  the  type  of  city,  state  and  national  political  ma- 
chine that  exists,  today  has  practically  put  it  out  of  business,  as  a  means  by  which 
the  uppers  and  the  lowers  can  get  together  to  understand  each  other,  and  their  mutual 
and  divergent  interests. 

Devastated  Democracy 

THIS  whole  problem  of  class  separation  and  the  saving  of  our  democracy,  from  a 
drift  toward  Fascism  or  Communism,  as  revealed  in  the  ten  years  study  of  a 
typical  American  community,  by  Warner  and  Lunt,  is  devastating  in  its  serious  im- 
plications. Though  the  book  is  full  of  tables,  and  requires  much  concentration  in 
reading,  we  think  that  every  personnel  man,  and  indeed  every  intellegent  citizen, 
should  obtain  a  copy,  and  devote  to  it  the  time  and  energy  necessary  to  understand 
it,  and  its  implications.  Then  he  should  think  out  ways  and  means  of  doing  his  bit 
to  reinstate  and  preserve  democracy  in  his  community  and  in  America. 

A  review  and  commentary  on  The  Status  System  of  a  Modern  Community.  By  W.  Lloyd 
Warner  and  Paul  S.  Lunt.  Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1942.  Pp.  246. 
Price  $}.oo. 
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Very  Few  Successful  Men  Have  Been  Born 
Executives.  They  Were  Made.  And  Now  They 
Will  Have  to  be  Home-made,  by  Each  Particular 
Company.  They  Cannot  be  Hired  Away  from 
Other  Companies. 


Where  Can  We 
Get  Executives? 


By  Gerald  Brown 

Oakland,  California 

WE  WILL  have  to  make  them! 
We  are  a  so-called  "non-vital"  business  with  no  priority  number  on  man- 
power.    When  our  Assistant  Traffic  Manager  resigned  a  few  months  ago 
there  was  no  one  in  the  department  qualified  to  take  his  place,  and  we  in  the  Per- 
sonnel Office  nonchalantly  set  about  the  routine  task  of  replacing  him. 

Hitler's  Moustache 

WE  SEARCHED  through  our  file  of  resource  applications — no  likely  prospects;  we 
called  the  State  Department  of  Employment — same  answer;  we  left  our  number 
with  the  various  private  agencies — they  would  have  laughed  at  us  had  it  not  been  a 
misfortune  to  them,  also;  in  desperation  we  played  out  the  rest  of  our  line — we  regis- 
tered with  the  local  business  schools;  we  advertised  in  the  newspaper;  we  pleaded 
with  the  University's  placement  division.  You  would  have  thought  we  were  asking 
for  Hitler's  moustache! — there  just  weren't  any  aspiring  young  Assistant  Traffic 
Managers  to  be  had  at  the  price  we  could  afford  to  pay. 

The  young  man  who  was  leaving  agreed  to  stay  for  a  month  to  train  his  suc- 
cessor. Thirty  days  passed  and  we  had  not  discovered  a  protege,  so  we  bade  him 
farewell  and  found  ourselves  without  any  good  promotional  material  "coming  up" 
in  the  traffic  division. 

Seller's  Market  on  Labor 


K 


T  THAT  time  we  were  just  beginning  to  experience  the  phenomenon   that  has 
developed  to  well  known  proportions  in  the  last  few  months — a  seller's  market 
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on  labor.  Any  person  of  average  intelligence  and  a  fairly  good  background  of  educa- 
tion and  practical  experience  encounters  very  little  difliculty  in  finding  a  suitable  job, 
and  the  choices  open  to  him  are  rather  varied.  Most  defense  plants  in  our  area  work 
on  an  entirely  different  expense  and  profit  basis,  so  we  cannot  hope  to  meet  their  pre- 
vailing wage  scales  and  stay  in  business.  Consequently,  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  a 
personnel  manager  to  go  out  in  the  labor  market  and  order  an  executive  or  two  as  he 
would  a  gross  of  pencils. 

Transfers  Are  Often  the  Answer 

THE  procedure  we  finally  followed  in  filling  that  Assistant  Traffic  Manager's  posi- 
tion was  an  instance  of  the  changes  that  have  come  about  in  personnel  techniques. 
W'e  took  a  smart  young  lady  from  an  entirely  different  department  and  put  her 
through  four  months  of  concentrated  training.  She  knew  absolutely  nothing  about 
traffic  problems  and  procedure  when  she  went  in  there,  but  she  was  intelligent  and 
willing  to  learn,  and  she  will  soon  be  able  to  fill  the  job  quite  adequately.  While  she 
was  learning,  naturally  she  could  handle  only  the  routine  activities  at  first,  and  the 
Traffic  Manager  had  to  assume  a  great  many  additional  duties  until  gradually  he 
could  delegate  them  to  her  one  by  one  as  she  became  able  to  absorb  more  responsi- 
bility. 

Had  we  been  "'on  our  toes"  long  before  that,  it  would  probably  have  been  un- 
necessary to  make  such  a  transfer;  we  would  have  been  developing  a  promising  young 
person  within  the  traffic  division  itself  over  a  period  of  time  so  that  he  or  she  would 
have  been  prepared  to  step  into  the  vacant  position  on  a  moment's  notice,  with  very 
little  additional  training.  "Promotion  from  within"  is  now  not  merely  a  problem 
of  promoting,  but  one  of  developing  people  for  promotion  long  before  they  would 
ordinarily  be  ready. 

On-Job  Training  Is  Essential 

AS  TIME  goes  on  the  quality  of  workers  whom  we  will  be  able  to  induct  into  the 
l\.  organization  will  become  more  and  more  inferior,  as  judged  by  past  standards. 
However,  we  can't  be  choosy  under  total  war  conditions,  and  it  will  be  our  responsi- 
bility to  make  the  most  of  what  is  at  hand.  Mr.  W.  Rowland  Allen,  Personnel 
Manager  of  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  said  in  a  recent  address: 

"They  couldn't  be  selected  in  certain  phases  as  well  as  you  would  have 
liked,  but  they  can  be  trained  and  retrained  and  retrained,  and  trained, 
trained,  trained.     That  is  the  biggest  single  job  that  you  have." 

Moreover,  this  training  cannot  be  administered  by  a  central  Training  Bureau — 
it  w^ill  have  to  function  departmentally.  It  would  probably  require  a  training  staff 
of  50  persons  to  supervise  on-the-job  instruction  of  a  nature  that  should  prevail  in  an 
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organization  with  looo  employes.  Each  department  leader  must  be  a  "training 
bureau"  within  himself,  and  he  must  constantly  be  developing  his  subordinates  in 
order  that  they  may  be  in  a  position  to  assume  greater  responsibility  in  periods  of 
rapid  adjustment. 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  central  training  bureau  is  not  necessary — it  is.  New 
employes  must  be  given  instruction  in  general  store  procedure,  policies,  and  systems 
before  they  are  ready  for  specific  job-training.  In  addition  to  its  functions  of  initiat- 
ing new  employes  into  the  organization,  a  training  bureau  should  serve  as  a  coordina- 
tor and  clearing  house  for  all  training  activities,  as  a  staff"  of  experts  to  advise  depart- 
ment managers  in  the  preparation,  administration  and  follow-through  of  their  re- 
spective departmental  training  programs.  "Departmental  training  programs" 
sounds  terribly  formal  and  academic,  but  it  is  not  intended  to  be.  In  fact,  many  de- 
partment leaders  who  do  the  best  training  job  are  not  conscious  that  they  are  per- 
forming a  training  function  at  all — it  is  just  part  of  their  normal  method  of  operation 
to  help  subordinates  to  do  the  job  in  the  best  way,  to  encourage  initiative,  to  show 
new  items  and  new  methods,  and  to  develop  executive  qualities;  they  may  not  recog- 
nize this  as  training  because  there  is  an  absence  of  "school  room"  atmosphere,  dem- 
onstrations, etc. 

Promotional  Review 

RECENTLY  we  reviewed  every  executive  or  supervisory  position  in  the  organiza- 
.  tion,  and  set  up  a  card  file  for  each  person  holding  such  a  position,  listing  the 
following  information : 

Name  of  Position 

Age 

Marital  Status 

Number  of  Dependents 

Selective  Service  Classification 

Possible  Replacements  (and  information  as  to  their  present  duties) 

We  believe  that  such  a  file,  if  constantly  revised  and  kept  up  to  date,  will  allow 
us  to  keep  a  tab  on  those  positions  where  vacancies  are  most  likely  to  occur,  and  to 
assure  ourselves  that  qualified  replacements  are  available  or  are  being  made  avail- 
able. In  many  cases  the  most  logical  replacement  is  a  person  from  another  (allied) 
department,  and  we  should  be  prepared  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  to  protect 
that  department,  also,  ii  such  a  transfer  becomes  necessary. 

The  routine  of  setting  up  this  promotional  file  proved  to  be  invaluable  because  it 
forced  us  to  analyze  carefully  every  single  position,  and  we  discovered  many  cases 
where  we  were  inadequately  protected  in  the  event  a  vacancy  should  develop.  As  a 
result,  we  are  looking  around  to  find  promising  persons  who  can  be  developed  into 
understudies  for  key  positions.     Often  this  must  be  done  quietly  and  without  the 
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knowledge  of  the  individuals  concerned,  because  we  cannot  advertise  the  fact  that  we 
need  a  replacement  for  a  position  that  is  not  even  vacant,  and  may  not  be  for  some 
time. 

Hidden  Talent  often  Overlooked 

IN  NEARLY  cvcrv  Organization  there  arc  people  of  real  executive  caliber  who  are 
capable  of  handling  more  responsibility  but  who  are  overlooked  because  they  are 
not  for\vard  enough  to  sell  themselves,  because  of  prejudices  on  the  part  of  their  im- 
mediate superiors,  because  they  have  been  placed  in  an  entirely  different  type  of  work 
and  management  does  not  realize  their  additional  capabilities,  or  because  of  a  general 
tendency  to  avoid  "taking  a  chance"  on  people  who  have  not  entirely  proved  them- 
selves. In  the  address  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Allen  went  on  to  say,  "You  have  many 
people  on  your  payrolls  that  have  much  more  to  give  you  than  they  are  giving  at  the 
moment  if  management  would  have  the  same  guts  in  gambling  on  people  as  they  do 
on  merchandise." 

The  uncovering  of  hidden  talent  is  a  difficult  problem,  and  there  are  undoubtedly 
a  great  many  methods  of  attack.  Within  the  organization  plan  itself  may  be  found 
the  most  satisfactory  means  for  developing  and  uncovering  prospective  executive  ma- 
terial by  providing  for  proper  channels  for  the  flow  of  instructions  and  suggestions, 
and  proper  delegation  of  authority  and  responsibility.  If  the  organization  is  so  set 
up  that  each  employe  has  only  one  boss,  then  the  training  and  development  program 
can  work  through  the  line  organization  very  nicely.  As  one  speaker  said  recently, 
"Line  control  permits  an  executive  to  tell  his  subordinates  whether  to  act;  tvhat  to  do, 
and  tvhen  to  do  it."  The  operating  organization  does  the  real  personnel  job.  The 
personnel  staff  (including  training)  does  the  auditing  job,  by  helping  and  superin- 
tending the  personnel  work  of  the  line  organization. 

Ambition  Survey 

As  AX  additional  check  in  our  search  for  hidden  talent,  recently  we  distributed  an 
.  "ambition  blank"  to  all  employes  as  a  supplement  to  our  periodic  reviews  with 
department  managers.     We  included  the  following  questions: 

(i)  What  is  your  present  job? 

(a)  In  your  opinion,  is  this  job  the  one  to  which  you  are  best 
suited?     Do  not   hesitate   to  write   "yes".     We  want   an 
honest  expression. 
(X)  If  your  answer  to  (i)  is  "no",  then  tell  us  your  ultimate  ambition. 
Be  frank. 

(3)  By  what  steps  do  you  hope  to  achieve  your  ambition? 

(4)  Have  you  had  any  practical  experience  in  the  type  of  work  to 

which  you  aspire? 

(5)  How  are  you  preparing  yourself  to  reach  your  ambition? 
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(6)  What  training  classes,  if  any,  have  been  helpful  to  you? 

(7)  What  classes  would  you  like  to  see  given  to  help  you  attain 

your  ambition? 

We  did  not  obtain  a  great  deal  of  information  from  these  ambition  blanks  that 
we  did  not  already  know,  but  the  few  cases  where  we  did  made  the  whole  project 
worthwhile.  Best  results  are  obtained  if  particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
fact  that  answers  are  confidential. 

Training  Begins  at  the  Top 

Now  that  turnover  is  the  highest  in  many  years  and  we  have  to  hire  additional 
people  in  large  numbers,  a  new  approach  to  training  is  coming  in,  the  keynote 
of  which  is  flexibility.  The  need  is  to  have  supervisors  trained  to  coach  new  people 
on  the  job,  rather  than  to  do  the  whole  training  job  for  the  organization  through  one 
central  agency.  The  line  organization,  therefore,  will  have  to  step  into  training 
problems,  and  line  executives  must  lead. 

A  program  of  this  type  must  begin  at  the  top.  Department  leaders  cannot  ad- 
minister adequately  the  personnel  matters  in  their  departments  until  they  themselves 
have  been  trained  and  checked  in  the  underlying  principles  of  good  leadership. 

As  one  phase  of  this  training  in  leadership  we  are  at  present  conducting  a  series 
of  conferences  for  department  managers,  under  the  general  heading  of  "Leadership 
Under  Pressure."  Department  managers  are  divided  into  groups  of  Z5  for  purposes 
of  the  conferences.  The  first  gathering  of  each  group  is  a  breakfast  meeting,  lasting 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  At  this  meeting  the  General  Manager  summarizes  the 
vital  need  of  "leadership  under  pressure"  as  we  face  the  battlefront  of  wartime  prob- 
lems. Based  on  present  trends  and  experiences  in  our  type  of  business  in  England  and 
Canada,  he  develops  the  "pressure  points"  which  we  are  likely  to  meet  as  the  war 
progresses.     These  are  seventeen  in  number: 

Pressure  Points 

I.  Drastic  reduction  of  available  supplies. 

2..  Diversion  of  our  manpower  (and  womanpower)  to  armed  forces 
and  war  industries. 

3.  Loss  of  one-third  of  our  present  volume  of  business. 

4.  Curtailment  of  profits. 

5.  Elimination  and  combination  of  departments. 

6.  Government  price  control. 

7.  Rationing   of   consumer   purchases. 

8.  Curtailment    of   non-essential    services. 

9.  Curtailment    of   advertising. 

10.  Promotion  of  "crisis  items"  and  revision  of  merchandising  tech- 
niques. 
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1 1 .  Reduction  of  selling  space. 

11.  Change  in  hours  (to  level  off  peak  transportation  difficulties). 

13.  Stabilization    of  style   and    reduction    of   variety   and    selection. 

14.  Elimination  of  some   jobs  and  creation   of  new   ones. 

15.  Need  for  greater  expense  control. 

16.  Ban   on   building  and   fixture   improvements. 

17.  Below-standard   workers. 

The  presentation  of  these  situations  which  are  likely  to  develop  is  not  made 
with  the  intention  of  frightening  the  listeners,  but  rather  to  show  them  the  challenge 
which  lies  ahead — one  which  will  call  upon  all  of  their  experience,  imagination,  and 
resourcefulness.  "We  have  been  the  masters  of  a  ship  in  calm  trading  waters;  now, 
how  will  we  perform  under  battle  conditions?" 

Leadership  Discussions 

AT  THE  close  of  this  first  meeting,  each  department  head  is  given  a  small  booklet 
MX.  containing  a  series  of  problem-cases  based  on  situations  which  may  develop  as  a 
result  of  the  '  'pressure  points"  listed  by  the  General  Manager.  The  answers  to  these 
cases  involve  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  good  leadership.  Each  department 
head  is  given  one  week  to  write  up  his  solution  to  the  cases,  and  then  he  returns  for 
subsequent  group  meetings,  in  which  seminar  discussions  on  each  case  are  led  by  the 
General  Manager. 

The  following  is  a  sample  case: 

"In  a  particular  department  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  quantity 
of  merchandise  which  the  manager  has  been  able  to  order  from  his 
manufacturer-resources.  The  supply  situation  is  not  acute,  but  there 
has  been  a  steady  demand  on  the  part  of  customers  for  nearly  every 
item  in  stock,  and  the  turnover  has  been  rapid. 

"As  a  result  of  this  'seller's  market'  situation,  the  salespeople  in  the 
department  have  become  mere  order-takers.  Customers  will  buy  with- 
out being  sold;  consequently,  the  salespeople  have  not  bothered  to 
develop  their  selling  skills  or  to  concentrate  on  service  and  courtesy. 

"The  department  manager  suddenly  realizes  that  his  department 
is  not  building  customer  good  will — that  people  shop  there  only 
because  they  have  to,  and  that  after  the  emergency  we  will  not  keep 
the  customers  because  we  have  done  nothing  to  try  to  tie  them  to 
our  organization. 

"What  steps  should  the  department  manager  take?" 

Organization  for  Coordinated  Activity 

THE  lack  of  good  executive  material  "coming  up"  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  war- 
time personnel  problems  common  to  any  so-called  "non-vital"  industry:  increase 
labor  turnover,  reduced  supply  of  qualified  applicants,  the  lure  of  defense  industries, 
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proposed  conscription  of  labor  for  industry,  and  lowered  morale  are  all  current  per- 
sonnel headaches.  A  great  many  solutions  and  panaceas  for  curing  these  ills  have 
been  advanced  by  various  authorities  from  time  to  time. 

The  starting  point  in  the  application  of  any  attack  on  new  situations,  however, 
is  the  proper  organization  of  personnel  within  the  store,  firm,  plant  or  office  to  pro- 
vide the  mechanism  for  coordinated  activity.  However,  as  important  as  proper  or- 
ganization may  be  in  the  operation  of  a  business  enterprise,  it  must  be  recognized  as  a 
tool,  not  a  goal.  Also,  it  must  be  flexible  to  change  and  growth — the  organization 
should  be  modified  to  fit  the  individuals  who  are  available,  not  vice  versa. 

Good  organization  which  is  built  upon  intelligent  leadership  does  not  solve 
difficult  wartime  personnel  problems,  but  it  provides  the  machinery  for  their  so- 
lution. 


COLLEGE    FACULTY    MEMBERS     AND     STUDENTS 

Who  have  made  studies  and  written  dissertations, 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  pubhshed,  on  subjects 
of  national  importance  in  the  fields  of  personnel 
administration,  labor  economics  and  labor  relations, 
are  invited  to  send  them  in  to  the  PERSONNEL 
JOURNAL,  for  consideration  for  publication,  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

Unfortunately,  as  yet,  no  funds  are  available  for 
payment  to  authors  of  such  papers. 
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It  h;is  been  a  common  linJing,  however,  that  while  those  who  make  the  tt)p 
scores  in  a  trade  test,  outshine  their  competitors  in  the  early  course  of  employment, 
their  superiority  does  not  necessarily  continue.  As  those  who  made  lower  grades 
gain  experience,  differences  in  actual  performance  on  the  |oh  tend  to  level  off. 

If  the  business  is  situated  at  all  times  to  bid  for  the  highest  of  journeyman  skill, 
a  valid  trade  test  is  of  some  assistance  in  selection.  They  are  of  less  value  in  in- 
dustries which  train  their  own  workers  from  scratch. 

Only  8^  Discharges  for  huihility 

'T~"he  chief  weakness  of  trade  and  practical  tests  is  that  long  term  success  or  failure 
J-  on  the  job  is  determined  not  only  bv  occupational  skill.  In  investigating  over 
tour  hundred  discharges  for  cause  in  one  large  lirm,  it  was  found  that  failure  in 
clerical,  technical  or  mechanical  operations  figured  in  less  than  8%  of  the  cases. 
Even  in  the  discharges  where  failure  in  the  work  was  a  factor,  it  was  seldom  a  lack 
of  the  basic  skill  presumably  sampled  in  the  trade  tests.  Failure  to  use  the  skill 
which  the  employee  actually  possessed  was  the  more  frequent  cause. 

Labor  relations,  as  a  whole,  have  little  to  do  with  the  skill  of  the  American 
workman.  We  must  identify  and  place  that  skill  where  it  belongs,  but  in  the  main, 
our  problem  is  to  develop  an  harmonious  and  mutually  profitable  long  term  rela- 
tionship. We  cannot  begin  and  end  our  thinking  on  the  task  of  selection  with  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  a  man  can  drive  a  straight  nail  while  we  are  watching  him. 

Psychological  testing,  which  is  admittedly  less  common  than  trade  testing, 
deals  primarily  with  the  mental  and  temperamental  adjustment  of  the  worker  to 
his  job.  The  basic  assumption  is  that  if  the  workers  who  succeed  in  given  occupa- 
tions possess  certain  characteristics  which  can  be  measured,  then  if  we  limit  our 
hirings  to  applicants  who  have  the  same  characteristics  by  measurement,  we  will 
increase  the  proportion  of  success  in  hiring.  Stared  otherwise,  the  procedure  is  to 
measure  employees  of  known  success,  and  then  try  to  find  applicants  who  arc  like 
the  employees  who  make  good. 

This  sounds  a  bit  more  simple  than  it  really  is.  Actually,  it  is  almost  impossible 
even  to  discuss  the  subject  of  testing  without  running  head  on  into  opinions  and 
prejudices,  which,  although  not  often  based  upon  direct  personal  experience,  are 
nonetheless  emphatic.  As  Laird  has  stated,  many  people  think  that  psychological 
testing  means  asking  "if  Mozart  was  a  violin  player  or  a  race  horse;  if  a  revenue 
cutter  is  used  on  a  milling  machine  or  a  lathe;  or  if  Anatole  France  is  a  summer 
resort,  a  state,  or  a  man." 

Six  Companies  with  Comprehensive  Programs 

ACTUALLY,  there  are  about  six  comprehensive  commercial  testing  programs  in  the 
Jl\.  United  States,  in  which  psychological  tests  have  been  used  long  enough,  and 
in  which  results  have  been  followed  consistently  enough,  to  gain  any  idea  of  what 
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these  tests  will  do.  In  addition,  eighteen  fairly  large  firms  use  one  or  more  psycho- 
logical tests,  with  partial  reliance  upon  results. 

While  the  total  group  is  numerically  small,  it  includes  lirms  of  consequence 
such  as  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  The  Pennsylvania  Company,  Philadelphia 
Electric,  Proctor  and  Gamble,  branches  of  General  Electric,  Atlantic  Refining,  East- 
man Kodak,  Macy's,  and  so  on.  It  is  significant  that  these  firms,  after  carefully 
observed  periods  of  trial,  are  not  only  maintaining,  but  extending  the  use  of  testing 
in  their  personnel  programs. 

It  may  also  come  as  a  surprise  that  some  of  the  best  and  most  consistent  results 
with  psychological  testing  in  industry  have  been  achieved  with  so-called  intelligence 
tests.  Where  mental  ability  or  intelligence  test  standing  of  employees  already  on 
the  payroll  has  been  compared  with  success  on  the  job  in  any  substantial  number  of 
cases,  several  important  relationships  have  been  discovered  which  may  profitably 
be  observed  in  hiring  new  employees. 

The  first  and  most  common  finding  in  testing  a  working  force  is  that  there  are 
rather  striking  similarities  in  the  mental  ability  scores  of  employees  engaged  in  the 
same  line  of  work.  In  a  number  of  occupations,  scores  are  so  closely  clustered  as 
to  indicate  both  high  and  low  limits  in  the  range  of  selection.  Direct  study  of  em- 
ployees on  the  job  thus  suggests  that  some  factor,  analogous  to  water  seeking  its 
level,  so  operates  that  people  tend  to  gravitate  toward  lines  of  work  to  which  they 
are  intellectually  suited. 

This  is  further  illustrated  by  studying  cases  of  employees  who  have  been  tried 
first  in  one  line  of  work,  and  then  another,  until  they  have  finally  hit  their  stride  in 
some  given  job.  Oftener  than  not,  this  drift  has  been  in  accordance  with  the  em- 
ployee's mental  ability.  This  expensive  process  could  be  cut  short  if  we  had  a 
measurement  in  the  first  instance. 

Job  hitelligefice  Levels 

THERE  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  the  study  of  occupational  intelligence  levels. 
We  need  not  only  a  fairly  accurate  measure  of  mental  ability,  but  must  know 
how  much  or  how  little  intelligence  is  typical  of  the  worker  who  succeeds  in  the 
given  job. 

All  too  often,  it  is  assumed  that  the  "higher  the  score,  the  better  the  applicant.  " 
As  a  result,  totally  unsuitable  people  are  placed  on  the  job,  and,  of  course,  do  not 
work  out  well.  Unless  there  are  standards  developed  within  the  immediate  Com- 
pany, or  drawn  from  comparable  industries,  intelligence  tests  may  offer  merely  a 
new  way  to  commit  old  blunders. 

A  second  basic  relationship  is  observed  in  comparing  the  employee's  mental 
ability  test  standing  with  his  standing  on  the  job.  Having  discovered  that  we  can 
define  test  scores  for  various  occupations,  what  scores  are  most  significant  within 
the  ranges  so  delimited?  Are  applicants  who  score  high  within  a  favorable  range 
likely  to  work  out  any  better  on  the  job  than  those  who  make  average,  or  low  scores? 
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The  observance  of  five  essential  rules  will  tend  to  eliminate  these  practices. 

First:  Employers  should  accept  the  union  as  the  sole  avenue  of  communication 
v\'ith  their  employees,  and  never  seek  to  undermine  or  interfere  with  the  union's 
growth.  For  example,  the  recent  effort  of  a  subordinate  plant  official  to  substitute 
a  suggestion  box  for  representation  by  the  union  committee  almost  nullified  the 
efforts  of  the  general  management  and  the  union  to  develop  mutual  confidence. 
Similarly,  labor's  insistence  on  contract  provisions  to  guarantee  union  security  orig- 
inates in  part  from  the  fear  that  employers  are  bent  on  destroying  union  organization. 

Recalling  the  growth  of  unions  during  the  last  war  and  their  subsequent  disinte- 
gration under  attacks  from  anti-union  employers  proclaiming  the  so-called  "open 
shop"  plan,  organized  labor  is  determined  in  this  emergency  to  protect  itself  against 
such  a  repetition.  More  honest  acceptance  of  unions  by  employers  would  minimize 
the  importance  of  this  issue  in  witness  of  which  stands  the  experience  of  Great 
Britain  and  Sweden.  But  American  employers  on  the  whole  have  not  taken  this 
forward  position. 

Many  anti-union  elements  are  still  attempting  to  arouse  public  opinion  unneces- 
sarily to  curb  unions  and  enslave  labor.  Suspicion  is  therefore  widespread.  Open 
acceptance  by  employers  of  a  union  security  clause  in  contracts  would  do  much  to 
assure  complete  cooperation.  The  protests  voiced  by  some  employers  in  complying 
with  the  War  Labor  Board  decisions  have  not  helped  in  smoothing  relations. 

Essential  Facts  for  the  Union 

Second:  Employers  should  make  available  to  labor  the  essential  facts  necessary 
for  complete  analysis  of  all  problems  arising  during  their  bargaining.  Management 
is  in  full  possession  of  the  pertinent  data.  It  keeps  records  of  workers'  earnings, 
production,  costs,  sales  and  income.  It  alone  knows  accurately  its  financial  posi- 
tion. It  should  supply  these  to  the  union  to  gain  full  cooperation  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  business  enterprise  on  a  sound  economic  basis.  Contracts  should 
contain,  in  the  form  of  appendices,  copies  of  the  rates  of  pay,  employee  earnings, 
job  assignments,  seniority  rosters,  shop  rules  and  other  data  necessary  to  define 
specifically  and  exactly  all  understandings  referred  to  in  an  agreement. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  employers  well  versed  in  collective  bargaining  not  only  supply 
the  pertinent  facts,  but  are  also  always  ready  to  give  the  union  the  materials  it  de- 
sires to  test  its  own  observations  and  beliefs.  Such  free  access  to  information 
facilitates  collective  bargaining,  generates  confidence  and  promotes  responsible  union 
leadership. 

Investigation  of  Grievances 

Third:  Union  representatives  should  have  free  access  to  plants  to  investigate 
particular  grievances  and  compliance  with  contracts,  and  to  establish  the  proper 
liaison  between  departmental  union  officials  and  supervisors.     Unions  do  not  wish 
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to  pry  into  secret  industrial  processes,  of  which  there  are  relatively  few,  but  they  do 
want  to  see  the  conditions  surrounding  specific  complaints.  A  direct  visual  study 
permits  an  experienced  business  agent  to  separate  real  from  imaginary  grievances, 
and  enables  him  to  propose  effective  remedies.  Employers  practicing  bona-fide 
collective  bargaining  welcome  such  visits  as  they  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of 
problems  brought  to  top  management.  They  make  available  other  facilities  such 
as  telephones  and  meeting  rooms  to  encourage  such  relations. 

Arb/'tration 

Fourth:  Employers  should  agree  to  arbitrate  differences  arising  under  an  agree- 
ment. Collective  bargaining  pre-supposes  a  rational  consideration  of  disagree- 
ments. Both  labor  and  management  must,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  submit  them 
to  review  by  an  outside  impartial  person.  Otherwise,  one  party  would  become  the 
final  and  tyrannical  arbiter  above  and  beyond  correction  except  through  economic 
pressure.  This  would  be  an  open  invitation  to  strikes.  Moreover,  arbitration 
develops  the  common  law  on  which  good  relations  must  be  built. 

Fifth:  Employers  should  celarly  define  the  responsibility  and  powers  of  each 
employer  representative  and  designate  the  person  with  ultimate  authority.  The 
immediate  employer  representatives  should  be  endowed  with  as  much  responsibility 
as  possible  to  resolve  immediate  grievances.  One  level  of  appeal  should  be  ample 
so  that  workers  do  not  have  grounds  to  suspect  evasion  and  procrastination.  Ex- 
peditious handling  of  complaints  is  as  essential  as  the  ultimate  solution  itself. 

The  Nature  of  Collective  Bargaining 

THESE  five  formal  guides  have  facilitated  collective  bargaining  and  good  faith  for 
those  employers  who  have  accepted  and  observed  them.  But  some  employers, 
though  recognizing  unions,  have  refused  genuinely  to  bargain  collectively.  In 
some  instances  these  business  men  have  been  unwilling  to  make  the  necessary  psycho- 
logical and  industrial  change  in  policy,  which  would  deprive  them  of  the  dictatorial 
power  to  render  final  decisions  concerning  labor  matters.  Such  employers  must 
learn  that  authority  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  push  an  order  through.  A  great  deal 
of  investigation  and  discussion  generally  precedes  any  final  decision  reached  by  the 
two  parties.  The  reasonableness  of  the  proposal  will  finally  determine  its  ac- 
ceptance. 

Collective  bargaining  does  not  deprive  management  of  its  initiative  in  formulating 
policy,  in  executing  that  policy  or  the  responsibility  for  running  the  plant.  Labor 
supplements  but  does  not  supplant  management  in  shaping  policy  and  in  adminis- 
tration. For  example,  employers  retain  their  rights  to  discharge,  lay  off,  or  transfer 
employees,  but  these  changes  must  be  made  within  the  terms  of  the  policies  agreed 
to  by  labor  and  management,  and  are  subject  to  challenge  by  labor  if  they  violate 
those  agreements  or  if  they  are  unjust.     Actual  supervision  and  administration  re- 
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main  with  management.     No  union  wilfully  or  knowingly  attempts  to  usurp  func- 
tions which  are  exclusive  to  management. 

Area  of  Collective  Bargaining 

SOME  employers  have  sought  to  limit  to  a  small  area  the  subjects  about  which  they 
will  bargain,  and  have  thereby  caused  many  serious  strikes.  Employers  must, 
therefore,  know  the  matters  which  the  best  experience  has  clearly  placed  within 
negotiable  areas. 

In  general  terms,  these  matters  include  all  policies  and  practices  directly  affecting 
the  worker's  welfare — physical,  psychological  and  economic.  These  subjects  have 
been  broadly  defined  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  as  all  matters  relating  to 
wages,  rates  of  pay,  hours  of  employment  and  conditions  of  labor.  Bargaining  will 
extend,  of  course,  to  all  phases  of  these  problems  irrespective  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  might  penetrate  the  field  of  managerial  policy  and  practice.  Several  illustra- 
tions will  serve  to  disclose  the  range  of  subjects  properly  embraced  within  the  area 
of  collective  bargaining. 

Unions  seek  to  protect  the  worker  from  company  policies  which  might  be  irre- 
sponsible and  capricious.  Yet  employers  have  been  prone  to  deny  labor's  preroga- 
tives in  these  matters  and  have  insisted  upon  writing  into  contracts  the  statement 
that  management  shall  have  the  "exclusive  right  at  all  times  to  employ,  lay-off, 
reemploy,  transfer,  promote,  demote  and  discharge  employees  as  in  its  discretion  will 
be  most  conducive  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  mill,  provided  such  actions  are 
not  on  account  of  union  membership."  These  contracts  have  proven  to  be  un- 
realistic and  unsatisfactory  even  before  the  ink  has  dried  upon  them. 

Employment  Security 

THE  first  important  limitation  upon  the  clause  quoted  above  is  the  regulation 
regarding  methods  of  distributing  work  in  slack  periods,  as  well  as  lay-offs  and 
preferential  hiring  rights  for  furloughed  workers.  Unions  insist  on  fixed  standards 
for  such  lay-offs  and  transfers  to  systematize  the  procedure  and  protect  the  employees 
oldest  in  service  against  discrimination.  Methods  employed  to  determine  the 
employee's  worth,  including  rating  systems,  become  subject  to  the  union's  review. 
Where  management  uses  vague  standards,  unions  demand  objective  standards.  If 
the  employee's  standing  is  to  be  affected  by  specific  failings,  unions  insist  that  he  be 
formally  and  specifically  notified  and  that  he  be  permitted  to  challenge  the  authen- 
ticity or  the  accuracy  of  the  charges  made  against  him  through  the  grievance  ma- 
chinery. 

Even  in  hiring  employees,  controls  are  established  to  prevent  demoralization  of 
the  labor  market.  Unions  insist  upon  preference  for  former  employees  in  accordance 
with  their  position  on  the  seniority  lists.     The  virtue  of  hiring  halls  in  the  shipping 
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industry  is  that  they  provide  an  orderly  method  for  hiring  workers;  they  prevent 
kickbacks  and  corruption;  they  assure  equal  treatment  for  permanent  workers  and 
stabilized  employment. 

Unions  in  industries  employing  less  skilled  workers  do  not  interfere  with  the 
selection  of  new  employees,  but  they  frequently  insist  upon  the  right  to  supply 
available  qualified  workers  before  the  employer  may  turn  to  outside  sources. 

The  demand  for  overtime  pay  and  certain  other  union  benefits  has  made  more  care- 
ful planning  of  operations  necessary.  Vacations  with  pay  and  rest  periods  have  also 
vitally  affected  working  arrangements.  The  preference  of  most  workers  for  the  first 
shift  has  created  special  rates  and  inducements  for  workers  on  the  second  and  third 
shifts.  The  fair  distribution  of  work  among  employees  in  a  department  has  meant 
a  change  in  departmental  organization. 

Revieiv  of  Job  Standards 

FURTHERMORE,  unions  exercise  the  right  to  review  job  assignments.  A  few  com- 
panies have  resisted  this  right,  but  most  have  come  to  recognize  the  wisdom  of 
having  unions  participate  in  establishing  performance  standards.  Many  strikes, 
such  as  those  against  the  "stretchout"  and  the  "speedup"  have  occurred  in  the 
effort  to  affirm  labor's  right  in  this  regard.  Such  strikes  could  be  avoided.  More- 
over, management  is  increasingly  recognizing  the  inadequacy  of  its  own  techniques 
and  the  fallibility  of  some  of  its  assumptions  in  the  formulation  of  job  standards. 

The  great  degree  of  guessing,  inaccurate  estimates,  wishful  thinking  contained 
in  such  techniques  make  them  vulnerable  to  attack.  As  a  result,  management  is 
learning  that  collective  bargaining,  guided  by  job  studies  is  the  safest  and  most 
.practical  method  for  developing  job  standards,  and  many  companies  now  welcome 
the  direct  participation  of  labor  in  the  formulation  and  administration  of  such  a 
program. 

Attitude  towards  Technological  Changes 

LABOR,  aware  of  the  obvious  social  consequences  which  follow  the  introduction 
J  of  new  machinery,  equipment  or  processes,  believes  that  industrial  policy  con- 
trolling such  changes  must  be  brought  within  the  purview  of  collective  bargaining. 
Labor's  policy  is  not  so  much  motivated  by  a  fear  of  change  as  by  the  lack  of  ar- 
rangements to  care  for  the  displaced  workers  and  the  uncertain  benefits  for  those 
remaining  on  the  job.  Labor  has  complained  primarily  against  the  inhuman  man- 
ner in  which  these  changes  have  been  effected,  and  has  demanded  and  will  continue 
to  demand  that  the  victims  of  these  changes  be  adequately  provided  for;  that  the 
degree  of  displacement  be  minimized  by  adequate  control  of  the  rate  and  types  of 
change;  that  the  shock  of  displacement  be  mitigated  by  adequate  dismissal  wages 
and  preferential  rehiring  rights  in  the  same  plant,  in  another  plant  of  the  same  com- 
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pany  or  within  the  industry;  and  to  improve  the  earnings  of  the  workers  remaining 
on  the  job. 

The  more  adequate  these  provisions  are,  the  sooner  will  labor  give  its  approval  to 
technological  changes.  Employers  who  refuse  to  bargain  concerning  these  problems 
merely  incite  widespread  resistance  against  and  fear  of  all  mechanical  improvement, 
no  matter  how  justified.  Labor's  current  acceptance  of  industrial  dislocations 
caused  by  the  war  is  eased  by  the  pledge  of  adequate  unemployment  insurance 
benefits,  retraining  programs  and  other  aids. 

Labor  Standards  Contractual 

To  PREVENT  employers  from  evading  labor  standards  by  contracting  out  work 
which  can  be  performed  in  the  employer's  own  plant  or  within  the  industry, 
unions  have  either  flatly  prohibited  such  practices  or  regulated  them  by  contractual 
agreement.  They  have  also  established  the  manufacturer's  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  labor  standards  at  the  contract  plant. 

To  summarize  our  discussion  of  the  first  type  of  employer-union  relations,  unions 
demand  the  right  to  bargain  on  all  policies  and  practices  which  directly  affect  labor's 
welfare  and  interests.  The  above  discussion  suggests  a  number  of  issues  which  have 
become  particularly  important  during  the  last  several  years.  Management  has  not 
successfully  excluded  from  the  area  of  collective  bargaining  any  subject  which 
properly  belongs  within  it.  These  omissions  would  affect  labor  too  vitally  to 
tolerate  them  for  long.  Management's  intent  to  limit  the  subject  matter  of  bar- 
gaining has  caused  industrial  unrest  and  has  compelled  labor  to  fight.  Industrial 
peace  is  dependent  upon  management's  active  assent  to  bargain  on  these  issues. 

Labor's  Consultative  Rights 

WHILE  organized  labor  has  recognized  that  its  functions  do  not  extend  to  a  con- 
trol of  managerial  policies  and  practices  not  directly  affecting  labor,  it  is 
increasingly  asserting  its  right  to  a  consultative  status  on  these  issues. 

This  is  the  second  type  of  employer-union  relationship.  A  labor  union  has  no 
desire  to  fix  management's  production,  supervisory,  financial  and  marketing  policies. 
Yet,  the  very  livelihood  of  its  members  requires  that  management  handle  its  duties 
effectively  and  responsibly.     Employers  bargain  on  labor's  effort  and  wages. 

Labor  likewise  holds  management  responsible  for  an  adequate  performance  of  its 
duties.  It  is  unjust  that  workers  should  suffer  for  the  failings  of  management. 
Labor,  therefore,  wants  the  right  to  advise  and  consult  with  management  and  to 
aid  it  in  achieving  better  conditions  on  non-labor  policies  and  practices.  This 
demand  has  been  particularly  strong  in  plants  and  industries  in  which  labor  condi- 
tions have  been  depressed  or  subnormal,  or  which  are  losing  their  competitive  posi- 
tion, and  in  those  which  are  failing  to  take  advantage  of  obvious  opportunities. 

The  present  emergency  has  added  convincing  reasons  for  labor  participation  in 
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managerial  policy.  Plants  which  fail  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  war  economy  will 
be  forced  to  curtail  operations  or  shut  down  completely.  Some  companies  are  slow 
to  adapt  themselves  to  our  war  economy  and  may  convert  only  small  fractions  of 
their  plants,  and  may  continue  to  indulge  in  wasteful  practices.  Such  inefficiency 
will  have  disastrous  effects  upon  labor  and  upon  our  war  efforts.  To  assure  the 
elimination  of  these  conditions,  labor's  right  to  be  heard  on  corporate  policy  should 
be  freely  acknowledged  and  respected. 

Labor-Management  Cooperation 

Labor's  advice  is  highly  valued  by  all  who  are  open-minded  enough  to  examine  it. 
J  Specific  examples  of  labor-management  cooperation  have  been  highly  praised. 
Unfortunately  these  examples  of  formal  cooperation  have  been  limited  in  number 
though  not  restricted  to  any  particular  industry  or  type  of  plant.  The  best  known 
expression  of  this  relationship  is  to  be  found  in  the  dress  industry  in  New  York  City, 
where  the  union's  program  has  progressed  to  the  point  where  it  insists  upon  greater 
plant  efficiency  and  more  effective  advertising  of  the  industry's  products,  as  part  of 
its  program  to  maintain  the  competitive  position  of  the  dress  industry  in  that  city. 
The  railroad  shop  crafts  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Canadian  National  rail- 
roads pool  suggestions  through  committees  to  increase  efficiency,  reduce  cost,  in- 
crease savings  and  improve  the  quality  of  work.  The  steel  workers  have  consistently 
advocated  union-management  cooperation  to  reduce  cost,  enlarge  sales  and  improve 
quality.  They  have  instituted  such  plans  in  a  number  of  companies  with  decidedly 
tangible  results.  The  die-casters  have  similarly  carried  this  work  forward.  Its 
joint  committees  deal  with  the  problems  of  rejected  goods,  scrap  castings  caused  by 
■  faulty  dies,  tools  and  other  equipment,  as  well  as  suggestions  turned  in  by  employees. 

Further  Cases  of  Formal  Cooperation 

THE  Strutwear  Knitting  Company  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  agreed  with  the  hosiery 
union  to  promote  plant  efficiency  and  operating  economy  through  joint  com- 
mittees. The  union  undertook  to  police  "the  efficiency  of  all  employees  in  such 
departments  and  to  make  recommendations  as  well  as  effecting  greater  efficiency  in 
the  operation  and  conduct  of  said  departments."  All  new  employees  are  trained 
by  union  representatives.  Efficiency  has  been  increased;  and  the  cooperation  has 
resulted  in  an  aggressive  employee  sales  and  advertising  campaign  which  expanded 
the  company's  market. 

The  printing  pressmen  have  carried  on  a  cooperative  program  for  many  years  by 
maintaining  a  technical  school  and  providing  engineering  advice  to  employers.  At 
the  Springfield  plant  of  the  Westinghouse  Electrical  and  Manufacturing  Company 
a  joint  committee  has  helped  to  reduce  waste  and  defective  workmanship. 

At  the  American  Lead  Pencil  Company,  in  Hoboken,  N.J.,  a  union  representative 
devotes  his  full  time  to  improving  production  at  the  plant. 
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Another  outstanding  case  of  cooperation  is  to  be  found  at  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  The  Trades  and  Labor  Council  through  their  joint  committee  with  the 
Authority  contribute  toward  "the  elimination  of  waste  in  construction  and  produc- 
tion; the  conservation  of  materials,  supplies  and  energy;  the  improvement  in  quality, 
workmanship  and  services;  the  promotion  of  education  and  training;  the  correction 
of  conditions  which  cause  grievances  and  misunderstanding;  the  encouragement  of 
courtesy  in  relations  with  the  public;  the  safe-guarding  of  health;  the  prevention  of 
hazards  to  life  and  property;  the  betterment  of  employment  conditions;  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  morale  of  the  company.'" 

Informal  Cooperation 

CASES  of  informal  cooperation  are  legion,  because  management  is  less  reluctant  to 
take  advice  on  specific  matters  if  the  relationship  is  not  formalized  and  labor's 
right  is  not  fully  acknowledged.  Labor  suggestions  tend  to  deal  with  immediate 
shop  problems.  They  include  some  of  the  following:  elimination  of  overstaffing  of 
supervisors;  better  methods  of  employee  training;  improved  relations  between 
supervisors  and  workers;  suggestions  on  market  trends;  methods  of  production; 
advice  on  aisle  arrangement  and  lighting;  delivery  methods;  machine  and  factory 
lay  out;  floor  conditions;  short  cuts  on  manufacturing  operation;  evaluation  of  the 
relative  efficiency  of  different  machines;  and  problems  of  departmental  reorganization. 
Progress  in  this  regard,  has  been  limited.  True,  economic  adversity  and  chronic 
economic  problems  have  made  some  plants  and  some  industries  receptive.  Despite 
recommendations  from  those  which  have  learned  by  experience,  employers  in  gen- 
eral have  moved  reluctantly  in  this  direction,  relying  instead  on  the  futile,  imper- 
sonal suggestion  box  which  has  never  been  really  satisfactory. 

Shop  Experience  in  Conversion 

THE  war,  however,  is  effecting  the  rapid  conversion  of  many  employers  and  indus- 
tries, many  of  whom  now  recognize  that  labor's  direct  cooperation  and  advice  can 
be  of  great  value  in  effecting  the  changes  from  civilian  to  war  production. 

Rapid  conversion  has  placed  a  premium  on  shop  experience,  and  such  knowledge 
is  highly  prized  in  a  period  when  time  is  short.  Labor's  natural  inclination  to  take 
into  account  human,  social,  community  and  political  aspects  of  a  problem  has 
become  a  definite  asset.  A  union  plant  conversion  committee  can  guarantee  cooper- 
ation all  the  way  down  the  line  as  well  as  assure  supervision  of  all  developments. 

Bottlenecks  in  production,  which  could  cnly  be  detected  through  complicated 
statistical  reporting  systems,  can  be  easily  and  quickly  disclosed  through  the  union's 
shop  committees.  So  can  waste,  incompetence,  inefficiency,  low  quality,  and  bad 
lay-outs.  Moreover,  many  employers  have  learned  that  joint  appearances  of  man- 
agement with  labor  before  governmental  bodies,  on  matters  affecting  their  plants 
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and  industries,  adds  greatly  to  the  consideration  given  to  their  petitions.     These 
facts  are  bringing  new  cooperation  plans  into  existence  daily. 

Unions  and  the  Public 

THE  war  has  increased  the  pressure  for  accepting  labor's  offer  of  cooperation.  The 
community  and  the  government  are  now  ready  to  investigate  cases  where  em- 
ployers refuse  labor's  aid.  Organized  labor  has  referred  many  complaints  of  in- 
dustrial failures  to  the  public.  It  wants  the  public  to  know  where  the  fault  lies. 
It  has  been  critical  of  employers  who  were  unwilling  to  forego  their  lucrative 
civilian  industries  to  meet  war  needs,  and  those  who  resisted  plans  for  expansion 
because  of  fears  of  post-war  overcapacity. 

It  early  proposed  the  conversion  and  subcontracting  techniques  which  are  vital 
to  victory.  It  has  pointed  to  individual  companies  whose  indifference  and  ineffi- 
ciency has  retarded  complete  cooperation,  conversion  of  their  plants  and  acceptance 
of  government  contracts.  Organized  labor  has  in  a  sense  become  the  public's  eyes 
in  this  program  of  all-out  industrial  cooperation  for  victory. 

The  value  of  labor's  advice  had  its  fullest  recognition  in  the  proposal  promulgated 
by  Donald  Nelson,  for  joint  management-employee  committees  in  all  defense  plants 
to  increase  production.  While  the  committees  are  intended  primarily  to  improve 
morale  and  eliminate  bottlenecks,  and  to  put  unused  capacity  to  work,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  they  will  ^vjt  rise  to  cases  of  employer-union  cooperation 
which  will  develop  into  permanent  arrangements.  Many  employers  are  publicly 
opposed  to  this  plan,  but  the  practical  values  inherent  in  it  as  seen  in  individual 
plants  will  do  much  to  convince  the  country  and  unwilling  companies  of  their  value. 
The  plans  are  proving  successful  primarily  in  plants  in  which  there  is  sound  union- 
management  relations. 

Labor  is  taking  this  function  seriously,  and  unions  are  making  great  efforts  to 
perfect  their  own  competency  to  perform  it.  They  are  training  staffs  of  economists 
and  engineers.  They  are  aiding  local  union  leaders  to  become  active  participants 
in  production  processes,  and  training  other  leaders  to  function  in  these  spheres. 

Informational  Relationship 

LABOR  tends  to  be  most  interested  in  those  phases  of  managerial  policy  which 
jbear  most  directly  upon  its  own  conditions  of  employment.     If  they  are  likely 
to  affect  labor  adversely,  the  union  is  likely  to  initiate  demands  for  change. 

Progressive  management  has  recognized  that  this  area  of  interest  is  likely  to  ex- 
pand constantly.  The  more  organized  labor  becomes  acquainted  with  the  operation 
of  a  plant,  the  more  it  desires  to  express  its  opinion  and  its  attitude.  Progressive 
employers  have  learned  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  consultation  with  labor, 
and  no  longer  wait  to  be  prodded  into  giving  information.  They  keep  labor  in- 
formed.    They  furnish  the  union  with  summaries  of  their  industrial  problems  and 
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experiences.  They  supply  the  union  with  frequent  financial  reports;  they  review 
market  problems  and  experimentation;  they  discuss  costs;  report  contemplated 
changes  and  reorganization  and  finally  they  review  plant  conversion  problems  and 
methods  of  securing  government  contracts. 

This  form  of  cooperation  has  brought  many  tangible  results.  It  has  facilitated 
cooperation  and  changes  in  procedures.  It  has  also  developed  joint  stabilizing  pro- 
grams for  individual  industries,  and  support  for  legislation  of  vital  interest  to  the 
industry. 

Conclusions 

THE  basis  for  industrial  understanding  is  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
to  meet  the  union  as  an  equal  in  the  business  establishment.  This  attitude  will 
guarantee  labor  the  right  to  bargain  on  all  matters  directly  affecting  it.  The  bar- 
gaining processes  will  be  most  rationally  conducted  if  labor  has  the  basic  data,  has 
access  to  the  plant  and  is  assured  of  the  impartial  arbitration  of  differences  and 
expeditious  handling  of  grievances.  The  employer  should  willingly  welcome  labor's 
advice  on  non-labor  managerial  policies  and  problems,  as  they  affect  labor's  economic 
status,  and  should  keep  the  union  informed  of  all  developments. 

This  three-fold  relationship  of  bargaining,  consultation  and  information  between 
employers  and  unions  under  governmental  guidance  can  also  serve  as  a  basis  of  sound 
national  relations  between  labor  and  management.  In  fact  a  semblance  of  this  three- 
fold procedure  is  slowly  developing. 

Participation  in  National  Policy  Making 

MORE  direct  provision  must  be  made  for  labor  and  management  to  bargain  na- 
tionally. Insofar  as  their  problems  affect  other  national  policies,  a  procedure 
should  be  developed  to  allow  them  to  deliberate  on  broad  national  economic  issues 
with  appropriate  legislative  and  administrative  bodies  representing  other  groups  in 
the  population. 

Labor  for  example,  quite  clearly  must  enunciate  its  wage  policies  on  the  basis  of 
prevailing  laws  concerning  prices,  profits  and  taxes.  If  the  current  national  price 
policy  suggests  a  new  course  in  wage  negotiations  the  Federal  government  must  be 
prepared  with  the  machinery  through  which  the  pertinent  revisions  of  laws  might 
be  discussed  as  a  preliminary  to  any  change  in  wage  policy. 

Labor  wants  to  play  a  greater  role  in  the  development  of  our  armament  program 
and  industrial  policy.  It  wants  the  same  consultative  role  in  Government  as  it 
practices  to  an  increasing  degree  in  private  industry.  It  wants  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  formulation  of  general  industrial  policies,  and  wants  to  be  kept  informed 
on  others.  In  any  case,  full  and  complete  representation  for  labor  is  vital,  for  that 
alone  will  enable  our  country  to  take  full  advantage  of  labor's  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, and  to  guarantee  that  degree  of  cooperation  which  is  necessary  to  indus- 
trial peace,  and  to  a  full  realization  of  our  productive  capacity  in  this  hour  when 
nothing  else  is  more  important. 
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EMPLOYER 

ADDRESS 

OCCUPATION 

FROM 

TO 

EDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTIONS    ATTENDED YEAR    GRADUATED 


DATE   OP   BIRTH  PLACE 


A.  I.   B.   WORK 


SALARY 

DATE 

SALARY 

DATE 

SALARY 

DATE 

DEPT. 

POSITION 

REASON  FOR  TRANSFER 

DATE 

CHANGES  IN  ADDRESS 


^- 

PHONE 

4                                                                                                                       PHONE 

3 

5 

NAME 

V 

PHONE 
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CASH 

EARNINGS 

DAYS  ABSENT 

NAME       OF       WIFE       OR 
HUSBAND 

Year 

Amount 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jun. 

Jul. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

OCCUPATION 

'939 

- 

CHILDREN 

4° 

Name 

Date  of 
Birth 

41 

41 

45 

44 

45 

OTHER    DEPENDENTS 

Name 

46 

Relation- 
ship 

47 

48 

49 

REMARKS: 

PARENTS 

Name 

Address 

Occupation 
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It  is  Not  Necessary  that  a  Company  Should  be 
Large  or  Have  a  Big  Personnel  Staff  to  Keep 
Records  of  Employees.  Often  a  Small  Company 
Can  Devise  and  Keep  Up  to  Date  a  Simple  Form 
of  Personnel  Record  for  Constant  Reference. 


A  Simple 
Personnel  Record 


By  Fred  E.  Kunkel 
Washington,  D.  C. 

WITH  several  hundred  employees,  The  First  National  Bank  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  finds  it  a  good  idea  to  maintain  a  complete  system  of  personnel 
records  in  loose  leaf  form  in  the  comptroller's  office. 
This  furnishes  complete  information  about  every  employee  on  the  payroll;  former 
employment  and  length  of  time,  educational  background,  American  Institute  of 
Banking  work,  name  of  wife  or  husband,  children,  dependents,  with  a  running  record 
of  days  absent  from  work  by  months  and  years.  This  is  a  sizable  portion  of  the  total 
record,  the  next  largest  portion  being  the  salary  paid  by  the  bank  from  time  to  time, 
all  promotions  or  demotions  being  shown,  with  reason  for  transfer  or  discharge, 
working  in  what  departments,  and  how  long  in  each. 

Attendance  Record 

THIS  record  provides  an  accurate  check  on  the  attendance  of  all  employees,  which 
frequently  may  be  the  deciding  factor  in  selecting  one  man  or  one  woman  over 
another.  "By  getting  complete  information  about  every  employee,"  explained  the 
comptroller  (Milton  Andrews),  "it  gives  us  better  information  of  what  they  are 
capable  of  doing  in  addition,  to  having  your  own  opinion  of  a  clerk  and  his  work. 
You  have  this  record  in  the  foreground  all  the  time. 

"It  shows  previous  employment,  educational  institutions  attended,  A. LB.  work, 
family,  what  they  do,  husband  or  wife,  whether  or  not  they  are  employed,  children 
and  their  ages,  attendance  on  daily  duties,  and  so  on.  We  keep  this  record  from  the 
day  a  person  is  employed  by  the  bank  as  a  running  continuous  record,  covering 
everybody  in  the  bank  and  all  branches. 
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"The  attendance  record  on  the  back  is  very  important.  In  the  past  we  just 
guessed  at  that.  If  a  fellow  is  smarter  than  the  next  man  to  him,  but  is  here  only- 
half  the  time,  he  is  not  worth  so  much.  We  keep  track  of  sickness,  or  absence  on 
account  of  illness  in  the  family.  We  find  employees  absent  once  or  twice  a  month 
for  no  apparent  reason  at  all. 

Rapid  Promotion  Through  Record 

WE  STARTED  this  January  i,  1939,  and  with  it  we  have  been  able  to  make  more 
intelligent  changes  in  the  organization.  In  one  case  where  a  \\.zc  president 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  departments  had  to  make  a  replacement  he  selected  an  em- 
ployee who  he  thought  was  well  qualified.  He  came  to  look  at  this  record,  and 
when  he  saw  what  we  had  on  that  employee  in  the  way  of  days  absent  from  work, 
he  changed  his  mind  and  picked  someone  else.  The  attendance  record  did  that. 
This  fellow  had  the  habit  of  being  out  a  day  or  two  every  month. 

"The  record  is  kept  in  loose  leaf  form  alphabetically,  the  binder  holding  twenty- 
six  sheets  to  each  page. 

"Here  is  an  unusual  record  of  an  employee  never  absent,  without  any  university 
training,  who  graduated  from  high  school  ten  years  ago,  completed  his  course  in 
banking  and  went  rapidly  through  his  training.  On  September  i,  1934,  he  was 
making  $75  a  month;  January  i,  1935,  he  was  promoted  to  $85  a  month;  October  i, 
of  that  same  year  to  $90  and  on  October  15,  1936  to  $100.  On  July  i,  1937,  to  $115; 
a  year  later  to  $140  a  month;  January  i,  1939,  he  was  raised  to  $150  and  on  July  i  to 
$160.  He  went  through  the  savings,  trust  and  auditing  departments  to  proof 
manager.     He  is  only  twenty-eight  years  old." 
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The  Fine  Tolerances  and  Exact  Measurements 
Required  in  the  Production  of  Airplane  Engines, 
Guns,  Shells  and  Instruments  Used  by  Our 
Armed  Forces,  Plus  the  Long  Hours  of  Labor  and 
Night-work  Require  that  To  Obtain  Maximum 
Efficiency  Great  Attention  Should  be  Paid  to 
Proper  Lighting  and  the  Care  of  Eyes. 


Wartime 
Lighting,  Part  I 


T 


By  C.  E.   Ferree  and  G.  Rand 

Research     Laboratory    of    Physiological    Optics 
Baltimore,  Md. 

HERE  will  in  all  probability  be  two  aspects  of  wartime  lighting;  lighting  for 
efficiency  and  lighting  for  protection. 

Lighting  for  Efficiency 


THE  chief  interest  here  will  probably  be  in  industrial  lighting  to  increase  the  speed 
of  production.  As  one  of  the  ways  of  accomplishing  this,  high  intensities  will 
doubtless  be  used,  perhaps  excessively  high.  These  intensities  will  be  very  fatiguing 
to  the  eye  unless  special  care  is  taken  to  have  well-difFused  light  and  to  eliminate  all 
glare  and  high  brightness  from  the  lighting  fixtures  themselves  and  from  the  field  of 
view.  For  eliminating  glare  and  high  brightness  a  suitable  use  of  glare  baffles  or 
louvers  should  be  made. 

There  is  great  need  in  wartime  for  a  special  development  of  louvcrcd  low- 
brightness  lighting.  Even  with  the  glare  eliminated  from  the  fixtures  and  the  field 
of  view,  the  use  of  excessive  intensities  of  light  on  the  plane  of  work  and  the  object  to 
be  illuminated  will  prove  very  fatiguing  and  uncomfortable  to  the  eye  over  a  period 
of  time.  In  this  of  course  a  great  deal  of  individual  difference  will  be  shown.  In 
examining  a  large  number  of  cases  to  determine  the  intensities  of  light  that  are  com- 
fortable, one  of  the  most  striking  results  we  have  obtained  is  the  wide  range  of  scatter 
for  different  ages  and  for  different  individuals  within  an  age  group. 

We  have  said  that  in  general  well-diffused  light  should  be  used.  There  are  some 
cases  in  local  lighting,  however,  where  a  higher  visibility  of  the  work  is  given  by 
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light  that  is  not  difFused  than  by  light  that  is  diffused,  such  for  example  as  the  read- 
ing of  a  vernier  scale  on  metal,  the  detection  of  scratches  or  flaws  on  the  surface  of 
metals,  etc. 

The  problem  here  is  the  forming  of  shadows  and  their  detection.  This  can  best 
be  done  when  the  scratches  or  flaws  are  on  a  specularly,  not  diffusely,  reflecting  surface 
and  the  light  is  directed,  not  diffused.  It  should  be  remembered  too,  that  industrial 
efficiency  can  be  promoted  by  giving  proper  attention  to  securing  the  most  favorable 
conditions  in  the  work  itself  as  well  as  in  its  illumination,  for  example  the  surfacing 
(finishing,  painting,  etc.)  of  machines  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  more  significant 
parts  stand  out  clearly  from  each  other  and  their  surroundings. 

Protection  against  Glare 

WE  HAVE  also  said  that  in  industrial  lighting,  fixtures  provided  with  glare 
baffles  or  louvers  for  the  protection  of  the  eye  against  glare  should  be  used. 
These  may  be  inset  or  partially  inset  in  the  ceiling,  installed  on  the  ceiling,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  at  a  suitable  distance  from  it,  or  positioned  directly  over  the  work. 
In  the  fixture  partially  inset  in  the  ceiling  or  installed  on  it  louvers  may  be  used  both 
across  the  bottom  of  the  opening  and  in  the  sides  of  the  fixture.  These  latter,  when 
when  inclined  at  a  suitable  angle  towards  the  ceiling,  will  not  only  serve  as  a  protec- 
tion against  glare  but  will  provide  an  even  and  pleasing  illumination  of  the  ceiling 
and  upper  parts  of  the  room,  thus  remedying  one  of  the  important  defects  of  totally 
direct  lighting. 

Good  General  Illumination  and  Local  Lighting 

IT  IS  assumed  that  totally  indirect  lighting  is  not  feasible  for  the  greater  part  of  in- 
dustrial work.  It  is  also  assumed  that  for  a  large  part  of  industrial  work  general 
illumination  alone  will  not  be  entirely  satisfactory.  The  best  results  should  be  ob- 
tained by  providing  good  general  illumination  of  evenly  distributed,  well-diffused 
light  with  complete  elimination  of  glare  and  high  brightness  from  the  field  of  view, 
and  by  supplementing  this  with  local  lighting  where  it  is  needed,  e.g.,  over  machines 
and  other  work  requiring  special  lighting  effects.  A  good  fixture  for  installing  over 
machines  is  shown  in  Figure  i.  This  fixture,  it  will  be  seen,  is  provided  with 
louvers  across  the  bottom  to  insure  glare  protection  from  the  opening  of  the  fixture 
and  louvers  on  the  sides  slanted  downwards.  The  purpose  of  these  latter  louvers  is  to 
give  both  glare  protection  and  a  wider  spread  of  light. 

The  Anti-Glare  Fixture 

A  MOST  important  aspect  of  good  lighting,  particularly  where  high  intensities  are 
used,  is  the  elimination  of  glare  on  the  work.     Three  important  factors  in  glare 
from  the  work  are  color  of  light,  diffuseness  of  light,  and  direction  or  angle  at  which 
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the  light  falls  on  the  work.  For  example,  glare  from  the  work  comes  at  much  lower 
intensities  for  Mazda  light  than  for  daylight.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  color  of  the 
light  and  partly  to  the  difference  in  difFuseness  between  daylight  and  the  illumination 
given  by  artificial  lighting  devices. 
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Fig.  I.  Vertical  section  of  fixture  for  installing  over  machines,  provided  with  louvers  across 
the  bottom  for  glare  protection  and  on  the  sides  to  give  both  glare  protection  and  a  wider  spread  of 
light.     Three  types  of  louver  construction  for  bottom  of  fixture  are  shown. 

Mazda  light  is  yellowish.  Yellow  light  becomes  glaring  at  lower  intensities 
than  white  light.  Higher  susceptibility  to  glare  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  eye 
shows  its  intolerance  for  colored  light.  Mazda  light  is  poorly  diffused  as  compared 
with  daylight.  In  light  not  well  diffused  the  presence  of  the  unscattered  beams  of 
light  tend  unduly  to  produce  glare  because  of  specular  (regular  or  mirror-like)  reflec- 
tion, the  tendency  taking  the  form  of  shine  when  the  specular  reflection  is  even  and  of 
sparkle  points  when  it  is  uneven.  As  to  the  direction  of  light,  it  should  be  such, 
particularly  if  it  is  not  well  diffused,  that  none  of  the  light  specularly  reflected  enters 
the  eye. 

Only  light  diffusely  reflected  can  form  an  image  of  the  work  on  the  retina.  The 
eye  adjusted  for  the  distance  of  the  work  can  not  focus  light  specularly  reflected 
which  comes  from  an  optically  greater  distance,  and  even  if  it  could,  an  image  of  the 
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source  would  be  formed,  not  of  the  work.  Light  specularly  reflected  if  it  entered  the 
eye  would  form  an  overlay  of  unfocused  light,  a  veiling  glare,  which  would  serve 
only  to  blur  and  confuse  the  details  in  the  image.  Of  the  three  possible  ways  of  re- 
ducing glare  from  the  work :  direction  of  light,  difFuseness  of  light  and  the  attempt  to 
eliminate  specular  reflection  by  polarization  (Polaroid  glass),  the  proper  control  of 
direction  of  light  is  much  the  most  effective,  the  most  feasible  and  the  least  expensive. 
This  control  can  of  course  be  best  utilized  in  local  lighting. 

Diffuseness  of  light  has  most  to  be  depended  upon  in  general  lighting.  It  may 
be  noted  in  passing  that  while  glare  from  the  work  may  be  reduced,  it  can  never  be 
completely  eliminated  by  diffusing  the  light  falling  upon  the  work.  By  multiplying 
the  number  of  angles  at  which  the  light  falls  on  the  work,  the  number  of  angles  at 
which  it  is  specularly  reflected  from  the  work  is  correspondingly  multiplied;  and, 
therefore,  by  diffusing  the  light  the  amount  of  light  specularly  reflected  in  any  given 
direction  or  entering  the  eye  in  any  given  position  is  correspondingly  decreased.  But 
as  already  stated,  it  is  never  reduced  to  zero  nor  is  glare  ever  completely  eliminated 
by  this  means. 

Elimination  of  Shadows 

FOR  the  elimination  of  glare  in  local  lighting  both  from  the  work  and  the  source  of 
light,  we  have  devised  a  very  simple  and  effective  fixture.  This  fixture  consists 
of  an  oblong  housing  in  the  open  front  of  which  are  installed  rotatable  horizontal 
vanes  of  such  a  breadth  and  spacing  that  the  aperture  may  stand  wide  open  or  be  com- 
pletely closed.  These  vanes  are  made  so  that  they  may  be  turned  or  adjusted  sep- 
arately in  order  to  vary  the  spread  of  light  over  the  working  surface.  That  is,  a  wide 
or  narrow  spread  of  light  can  be  had  as  may  be  desired.  A  further  purpose  of  the 
vanes  is  to  shield  the  eyes  from  all  glare  from  the  opening  of  the  fixture. 

Better  to  accomplish  this  purpose  they  are  surfaced  in  mat  black.  Inside  the 
housing  at  the  center  of  each  end  is  installed  a  well-frosted  lamp,  bulb  horizontal. 
Further  to  aid  in  the  limination  of  shadows  from  the  vanes  a  diffusing  plate  may  be 
placed  across  the  opening  just  behind  the  vanes.  The  fixture  can  be  mounted  on  an 
upright  clamped  to  the  machine,  table  or  desk  that  is  to  be  illuminated  or  it  can  be 
mounted  on  a  floor  stand.  The  mounting  is  such  that  the  fixture  can  be  turned  to 
right  or  left  at  any  angle  desired. 

With  this  fixture  all  glare  from  the  source  of  light  is  eliminated,  and  by  a  suit- 
able turning  of  the  fixture  the  light  may  be  so  directed  on  the  plane  of  work  that  none 
or  at  least  a  negligible  amount  of  the  light  specularly  reflected  from  its  surface  can 
possibly  enter  the  eye.  Thus  all  glare  from  specular  reflection  can  be  completely 
eliminated  or  reduced  to  a  negligible  amount.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  only  way 
this  can  be  done  in  either  general  or  local  lighting.  Further,  this  acme  of  good 
lighting  can  be  accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  expense. 
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Fluorescent  Lighting 

FLUORESCENT  Of  tubc  lighting  as  well  as  incandescent  lighting  will  doubtless  be 
used  a  great  deal  in  wartime  industrial  lighting.     Points  to  be  considered  are: 

Color  and  Composition  of  the  Light 

IN  GENERAL  it  ma)'  be  said  that  tests  of  the  effect  on  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the 
eye  such  as  have  been  made  on  incandescent  lighting  have  not  as  yet  been  made  for 
fluorescent  lighting.  Tests  have  shown,  however,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  tinker  with 
the  color  and  composition  of  light  wathout  an  adequate  checking  up  of  its  effect  on 
the  eye.  The  eye  has  grown  up  under  daylight  and  it  has  been  abundantly  shown  by 
use  and  by  test  that  daylight  is  the  best  for  the  eye.  We  have  called  light  having  the 
spectrophotometric  composition  of  daylight  balanced  for  the  eye,  and  said  that  such 
spectrophotometric  compositon  should  be  accepted  as  standard  for  the  eye. 

Mazda  light,  for  example,  is  a  deviation  from  this  standard  towards  the  yellow 
and  orange;  but  we  have  found  that  this  deviation  is  not  so  fatiguing  for  the  eye  as  a 
deviation  towards  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum — towards  the  green  and  blue. 
Filtration  through  blue  glass  is  commonly  thought  to  be  a  beneficial  corrective  for 
the  color  of  Mazda  light.  We  have  shown  by  test,  however,  that  the  light  from  the 
commercial  blue-bulb  lamp,  although  it  seems  to  have  more  nearly  the  color  of  day- 
light than  has  Mazda  light,  is  more  fatiguing  to  the  eye  than  Mazda  light.  In  con- 
firmation, a  spectrophotometric  examination  of  the  light  from  the  blue-bulb  lamp 
showed  that  while  the  excess  of  yellow  and  orange  was  removed  from  the  light,  there 
was  a  pronounced  hump  in  the  spectrophotometric  curve  in  the  green  region  of  the 
spectrum.  Also  a  close  examination  by  the  eye  of  the  reading  page  illuminated  by 
the  blue-bulb  lamp  shows  that  the  color  of  the  page  is  unbalanced  toward  the  green. 
Green  and  greenish  light  when  used  as  an  illuminant  we  have  always  found  to  be 
fatiguing  and  uncomfortable  to  the  eye. 

Light  having  an  excess  of  green  is  not  good  to  work  by.  Blue  glass  is  a  bene- 
ficial corrective  only  if  it  is  properly  selected, — the  Macbeth  filters,  for  example,  for 
producing  artificial  daylight.  The  effect  on  the  eye  of  the  particular  type  of  fluor- 
escent light  that  is  to  be  used  should,  therefore,  be  checked  up  before  it  can  be  given 
an  unqualified  recommendation. 

The  Lighting  Fixture 

FIXTURES  for  the  fluorescent  tube  are  as  yet  in  a  crude  stage  of  development.  Much 
of  the  lighting  with  the  fluorescent  tube  is  in  a  stage  of  development  somewhat 
similar  to  incandescent  lighting  when  only  an  unshaded  or  bare  bulb  was  used. 
Little  provision  has  been  made  for  the  protection  of  the  eye  against  glare  and  high 
brightness.     Before  it  can  be  considered  as  entirely  acceptable,  it  must  go  through 
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Stages  of  development  similar  to  those  that  have  made  Mazda  lighting  satisfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  lighting  effects. 

In  the  preparation  for  war  much  stress  is  being  laid  upon  mechanical  equipment 
and  in  comparison  too  little,  perhaps,  on  the  ultimate  importance  of  man  power  and 
how  best  to  conserve  and  make  the  most  of  it.  In  any  event,  full  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  effect  of  lighting  conditions  on  the  welfare  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fitness  of  the  workers. 

Lighting  for  Protection 

QUITE  independent  from  what  are  called  blackout  devices  (the  curtaining  and 
,  painting  of  windows  and  skylights  or  their  complete  elimination  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building),  there  may  be  a  protective  aspect  in  the  planning  of  the 
lighting  fixture.  This  when  carried  far  enough  (it  may  be  carried  to  the  threshold  of 
visibility)  may  well  be  called  blackout  lighting.  Fortunately  so  far  as  the  designing 
of  the  fixture  is  concerned,  the  provisions  needed  for  this  are  practically  identical 
with  those  needed  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  the  eye.  That  is,  these  pro- 
visions will  eliminate  all  glare  and  high  brightness  from  the  fixture  itself  and  the 
room  illuminated,  and  will  tend  to  confine  the  light  to  the  room  illuminated.  The 
glare  baffle  and  louver  constructions  that  are  needed  for  the  protection  of  the  eyes  of 
the  worker  will  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  for  wartime  protection.  Louvered 
low-brightness  lighting  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  giving  wartime  protection 
and  the  needed  eye  protection. 

Hospital  Lighting 

PERHAPS  the  principles  of  protective  lighting  can  be  more  readily  understood  if 
they  are  considered  in  relation  to  a  concrete  case.  Hospital  lighting  is  probably 
the  most  suitable  for  this  purpose  because  here  protective  lighting  should  have  its 
highest  development.  There  should  be  a  maximum  of  protection  for  the  eye,  also 
the  utmost  in  protection  from  the  danger  from  the  air — both,  however,  having  to 
play  within  the  limits  of  the  hospital  situation.  Again  the  emphasis  is  on  low- 
brightness  lighting.  The  light  should  be  evenly  distributed  and  well-diffused,  all 
glare  and  high  brightness  completely  eliminated  from  the  source  of  light,  the  fixtures 
and  every  part  of  the  illuminated  field,  and  the  intensity  of  light  carefully  adjusted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  sickroom. 

These  features  are  not  only  needed  in  general  for  protection  in  wartime,  but  are 
essential  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  patients  in  hospital  lighting,  particularly 
in  the  lighting  of  hospital  wards.  Still  further,  as  already  stated,  as  a  special  war- 
time protection  the  light  should  be  confined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  room  illu- 
minated. In  addition,  there  should  be  auxiliary  night  light  of  low  visibility  and 
with  an  adequate  proportion  of  wave-lengths  that  have  a  power  of  penetrating  the 
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external  atmosphere.  For  convenience  the  provisions  for  attaining  these  objectives 
should  all  be  embodied  in  the  same  lighting  fixture.  They  are  all  embodied  in  the 
fixture  shown  in  Figure  i. 


Fig.  X.  The  louvered  direct-indirect  fixture,  vertical  section 

This  fixture  was  devised  by  us  at  the  request  of  the  director  of  one  of  our  leading 
hospitals  for  a  glareless  light  for  use  in  hospital  wards.  The  lighting  given  by  it  is 
a  new  type  which  may  be  called  louvered  direct-indirect.  The  purpose  was  to 
devise  a  fixture  which  would  combine  all  the  advantages  of  direct  and  indirect 
lighting  and  at  the  same  time  correct,  as  far  as  possible,  their  faults  and  deficiencies. 
Some  of  the  results  achieved  are: 

Balanced  Distribution  of  Light 

ABETTER  BALANXED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIGHT  THAN  IS  OBTAINED  IN  EITHER  DIRECT 
OR  INDIRECT  LIGHTING.  In  indirect  lighting  the  ceiling  and  upper  part  of  the 
room  are  too  light  and  the  lower  part  is  too  dark.  In  direct  lighting  the  converse 
is  true,  the  lower  part  of  the  room  is  proportionately  too  light  and  the  upper  part 
and  ceiling  are  too  dark.  In  the  fixture  shown  in  Figure  i  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  an  aperture  of  suitable  size  at  the  bottom  of  an  indirect  fixture  to  allow  part  of 
the  light  to  pass  downward.     In  order  that  the  proportion  passing  in  either  direction 
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may  be  varied  as  desired,  a  socket  adjuster  is  provided  for  changing  the  height  of 
the  lamp  in  the  fixture. 

The  complete  elimination  of  all  glare  and  high  brightness  from  the  source 
OF  light,  the  fixture  and  every  part  of  the  field  of  view.  In  indirect  lighting 
the  intention  is  to  protect  the  eyes  from  glare  by  turning  the  opening  of  the  reflector 
towards  the  ceiling.  This  procedure  is  roundabout  and  wasteful  of  light.  Further, 
in  order  to  get  enough  light  on  the  plane  of  work  the  ceiling  must  in  most  cases  be 
made  too  bright,  thus  creating  a  secondary  source  of  glare.  This,  although  better 
than  the  glare  from  bright  lights,  is  not  good  especially  in  hospital  lighting  where 
the  ceiling  forms  a  large  part  of  the  field  of  view  of  the  patient  lying  in  bed.  If  a 
part  of  the  light  is  allowed  to  pass  downward,  the  ceiling  need  not  be  made  harm- 
fully bright  in  order  to  give  enough  light  on  the  working  plane  and  on  objects  in 
the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  room,  particularly  in  hospital  lighting. 

Troublesome  Sources  of  Glare 

Other  troublesome  sources  of  glare  in  indirect  lighting  are  the  neck  of  the  lamp,  the 
socket  and  the  metal  parts  above,  highlighted  from  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb. 
This  we  have  guarded  against  by  enclosing  the  neck  of  the  lamp  in  a  narrow  tubular 
shield  flaring  by  a  suitable  amount  at  the  bottom.  In  totally  direct  lighting  there 
is  no  protection  from  the  glare  of  the  opening  of  the  reflector.  In  the  fixture  shown 
in  figure  i  it  will  be  seen  that  glare  protection  is  afforded  in  every  direction  but  that 
of  an  eye  directly  or  nearly  directly  beneath,  looking  upwards,  by  a  glare  baffle  or 
louver  construction  across  the  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  fixture. 

The  protection  is  made  complete  by  surfacing  all  parts  of  the  louver  in  mat  black. 
So  surfaced,  no  higher  brightness  than  a  soft  silvery  sheen  is  seen,  even  when  a  high 
wattage  lamp  is  used.  When  a  lamp  of  a  wattage  suitable  for  hospital  lighting  is 
used,  no  higher  brightness  is  in  the  patient's  field  of  view  than  that  of  a  softly,  evenly 
illuminated  ceiling.  The  effect  on  the  patient  is  gratifying,  particularly  in 
hospital  wards,  the  satisfactory  lighting  of  which  has  heretofore  presented  an 
unsolved  problem.  The  louver  or  baffle  construction  may  be  any  one  of  the  three 
types  shown  in  Figure  i. 

Diffused  Light 

A  high  degree  of  diffuseness  of  light.  The  upward  component  of  light  having 
undergone  one  or  more  reflections  before  it  reaches  the  working  plane  and  the 
eyes  of  the  patient,  has  been  given  excellent  diffusion.  This  is  one  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  indirect  lighting.  The  downward  component  of  light  passes  through  a 
diffusing  means  which  should  be  the  best  obtainable  and  positioned  as  closely  as 
possible  above  the  baffle  construction.     In  these  two  ways  a  soft,  evenly  distributed 
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illumination  is  obtained  which  completes  the  picture  of  comfortable,  hygienic 
lighting  for  hospitals. 

Light  Coiifitied  to  Room 

THE   CONFINEMENT   OF  THE   LIGHT  TO   THE   ROOM   ILLUMINATED   AS   FAR   AS   IS  POSSIBLE 
WITH   ANY   FIXTURE  CONSTRUCTION  THAT  WOULD  BE   ACCEPTABLE   IN   GOOD   HOSPITAL 

LIGHTING.  The  light  passing  vertically  upwards  is  reflected  downwards,  and  the 
light  obliquely  upwards  is  reflected  by  the  ceiling  to  the  upper  walls  and  from  there 
back  into  the  room.  The  light  passing  downwards  is  confined  to  the  vertical,  or 
near  vertical,  by  the  louver  construction  across  the  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  fix- 
ture. Thus  no  light  is  radiated  directly  through  the  windows  and  comparatively 
little  reflected  light  passes  through  them.  Little  more  than  this,  it  seems  to  us,  can 
be  done  towards  wartime  protection  in  lighting  by  a  fixture  construction  that  would 
be  suitable  for  the  illumination  of  hospital  rooms  and  similar  types  of  enclosure. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  in  hospital  lighting  for  an  auxiliary  night  light  of  such 
low  intensity  that  it  will  not  prevent  patients  from  sleeping  or  disturb  patients  who 
are  asleep.  In  the  fixture  shown  in  Figure  2.  this  is  provided  for  by  two  small  lamps 
in  diametrically  opposite  positions  within  the  fixture.  These  lamps  should  be  of 
the  lowest  possible  wattage  and  on  a  separate  circuit  from  the  primary  lamp.  Two 
are  used  instead  of  one  so  that  no  shadow  will  be  cast  on  the  ceiling  by  the  primary 
lamp.  In  order  that  the  night  light  shall  have  low  power  to  penetrate  the  external 
atmosphere  for  wartime  protection,  the  bulbs  may,  for  example,  be  of  dark  blue  glass 
or  be  colored  by  a  dark  blue,  heat-resisting  dip. 

In  addition  to  its  protective  value  this  type  of  illumination,  when  the  intensity 
is  very  low  and  the  bulbs  are  suitably  colored,  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  dim 
moonlight  effect  which  is  rather  soothing  and  somnolent  to  the  patient.  With  this 
combination  of  night  lamps  and  fixture  when  the  light  is  made  of  the  lowest  possible 
intensity,  little  if  any  special  curtaining  is  needed  to  give  an  effective  blackout. 
The  combination  is  more  than  adequate  for  what  is  called  semi-blackout  lighting. 

Ordinary  Blackout  Devices 

ORDINARY  blackout  devices  are  difficult  to  provide  and  manage  in  a  hospital  for 
many  reasons — convenience  of  operation,  sanitation,  continuity  of  operation, 
ventilation,  etc.  If  in  order  to  decrease  both  the  amount  and  spread  of  the  illumina- 
tion it  should  be  desired  to  shut  off  completely  the  upward  component  in  the  night 
light,  this  can  be  accomplished  by  blacking  or  otherwise  light-proofing  the  upper 
half  of  the  bulbs.  Further,  by  extending  the  blacking  the  downward  component 
may  be  reduced  as  near  to  the  threshold  of  vision  as  may  be  wanted.  With  this 
treatment  of  the  night  lamps  in  conjunction  with  the  light-confining  action  of  the 
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fixture,  every  possible  degree  of  blackout  may  be  produced  without  resorting  to 
special  curtaining.  The  lamps  that  are  used  with  this  method  of  controlling  the 
intensity  and  spread  of  the  illumination  may  of  course  be  colorless  or  of  any  color 
that  is  preferred. 

The  need  for  protective  lighting  in  hospitals  is  acute.  Also  a  protective  provision 
in  the  lighting  itself  is  of  great  value  in  the  night  lighting  of  many  places.  As 
already  indicated,  there  is,  we  believe,  an  important  need  for  the  special  development 
of  louvered,  low-brightness  lighting  for  protection  in  time  of  war. 

(^Part  II  of  this  article  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Personnel  Journal.) 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  INTERVIEW 

By  R.  C.  OldliclJ.     London:  Methuen.     1941.     Pp.  xv  +  144 

Reviewed  by  Forrest  H.  Kirkpatrick 

Seven  practical  suggestions  which  seem  to  be  related  to  the  development  of  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  sound  judgment  on  the  part  of  interviewers  represent  the  sub- 
stance of  the  final  chapter  of  this  little  book.  Perhaps  these  suggestions  represent 
the  major  substance  of  the  whole  book.  It  is  a  compact  little  volume  based  on  data 
obtained  by  watching  numerous  skilled  interviewers  at  work;  by  interviewing  the 
interviewers  about  their  methods;  and  by  conducting  interview  experiments  using 
certain  special  procedures.  It  discusses  the  best  types  of  procedure;  the  attitudes 
to  be  adopted  by  the  interviewer;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  may  formulate  his 
judgments  afterwards.  Oldfield  states  that  the  interview  is  not  an  interchange  of 
stereotyped  question  and  answer,  followed  by  the  formation  of  an  equally  stereotyped 
assessment  in  set  terms  of  the  nature  of  the  candidate's  personality  or  fitness  for  an 
occupation.  It  is  essentially  an  interplay  of  attitudes  between  interviewer  and 
applicant. 

The  book  comes  to  us  from  England.  The  chapters  treat  such  topics  as  es- 
sentials of  the  interview,  display  and  perception  of  attitudes,  setting  of  interview, 
conduct  of  the  interview,  the  board  interview,  and  conclusions.  One  of  the  best 
chapters  deals  with  the  board  interview. 

Unfortunately  a  considerable  part  of  the  discussion  in  the  book  seems  to  be 
general  observations  concerning  the  art  and  process  of  interviewing.  Oldfield  does 
not  include  a  bibliography  or  any  reference  to  the  work  of  other  students  of  the 
interview  and  one  wonders  whether  he  consciously  or  unconsciously  ignored  the 
fine  research  of  several  men  in  this  country  in  the  psychology  of  the  interview. 

There  are  certain  statements  in  the  book  which  seem  to  be  much  more  a  matter 
of  personal  opinion  than  the  result  of  a  scientific  study.  For  instance,  it  is  stated 
(page  54),  "Some  interviewers  find  that  movements  and  posture  of  the  whole  of 
the  candidate's  body  and  not  merely  of  the  upper  half  are  significant  for  judgment. 
For  this  reason,  there  may  be  some  advantages  in  making  the  candidate  sit  so  his 
legs  are  visible.  In  the  second  place  in  order  to  observe  the  face  of  a  female  candi- 
date, removal  of  the  hat  may  be  necessary." 

Dr.  C.  S.  Myers  writes  in  the  forward  that  this  book  is  a  product  of  a  research 
studentship  under  the  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  which  the  author 
held  for  fifteen  months.     This  book  is  evidently  a  product  of  this  studentship. 
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EMPLOYEE  TRAINING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Edited  by  Milton  Hall.     Chicago,  Civil  Service  Assembly:  1941.     172.  pages 
Reviewed  by  Charles  Emery 

Here  is  a  book  that  gives  evidence  of  the  changing  attitude  of  the  Civil  Service 
Assembly — an  attitude  of  more  positive,  direct  and  vigorous  helpfulness  to  public 
personnel  administrators.  "Employee  Training  in  the  Public  Service"  is  a  report  of 
a  committee  of  Assembly  members.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  being  prepared  by 
similar  committees  on  the  various  major  phases  of  public  personnel  administration. 
Although  the  book  was  written  by  five  members  of  the  committee,  each  of  whom  was 
responsible  for  one  or  more  chapters,  all  2.7  members  of  the  committee  assisted  with 
their  professional  advice  and  counsel.  Since  committee  members  were  chosen  be- 
cause of  their  position  of  recognized  leadership  in  public  administration,  personnel 
management,  training,  and  similar  fields,  it  is  apparent  that  this  volume  represents 
the  most  experienced  in  public  service. 

Available  to  the  authors  were  comprehensive  case  histories  of  a  large  number  of 
public  agencies,  especially  prepared  by  the  Assembly  as  a  result  of  questionnaires  and 
personal  interviews  and  other  material  already  available.  As  further  evidence  of 
the  far  reaching  assistance  available  to  the  authors,  the  writer  of  one  chapter  was 
assisted  by  seven  members  of  his  own  office.  Another  chapter  author  gives  specific 
acknowledgment  to  assistance  from  19  people,  each  of  whom  is  well  known  in  the 
field  of  public  personnel  training. 

This  is  a  most  comprehensive,  practical  volume,  prepared  so  concisely  that  it  can 
be  read  in  a  very  short  time,  yet  so  suggestive  that  further  study  should  certainly 
follow.  A  fine  bibliography  of  54  volumes  is  included  and  frequent  references  to 
these  works  is  indicated  in  the  text. 

The  practical  rather  than  the  academic  approach  to  training  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  authors  consistently  agree  with  the  statement  of  one  that,  "In  the 
broadest  sense,  almost  every  relationship  between  supervisor  and  employee  is  educa- 
tional; employees  are  constantly  learning  from  their  superiors  and  associates,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  supervisors  are  constantly  concerned  with  the  evaluation  of  work,  on 
the  other  hand.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  sound  principle  of  education  that  learning  while 
doing  is  the  most  natural  and  the  most  efficient  method  of  instruction."  Also  that 
there  is  no  one  "best"  way  of  training.  Every  situation  should  be  individually 
analyzed  and  a  practical  program  developed. 

Personnel  and  training  administrators  in  private  industry  as  well  as  those  in 
public  service  will  find  this  book  helpful  and  of  interest. 
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DISMISSAL  COMPENSATION 
By  Everett   D.    Hawkins.     Princeton,   New  Jersey.     Princeton   University  Press, 

1940,  369  pp.,  $4.00 

Reviewed  by  Paul  P.  Harrod 

If  this  war  continues,  how  many  industrial  concerns  will  be  forced  to  decrease 
their  personnel,  because  of  a  shortage  of  raw  materials?  When  this  national  emer- 
gency is  over,  what  will  we  do  with  the  hundreds,  the  thousands  of  employees 
hired  because  of  the  excessive  war  time  demand  for  the  products  of  industry? 

Here  is  a  book  which  records  and  analyzes  industry's  experience  with  a  labor 
relations  device  which  may  be  of  real  help  in  solving  many  of  the  problems  arising 
from  labor  dislocations  as  they  occur,  particularly  during  and  following  the  present 
emergency. 

Mr.  Hawkins  defines  dismissal  compensation,  sets  forth  various  reasons  for  its 
adoption,  and  records  its  growth  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
While  cushioning  the  shock  to  the  dismissed  worker  and  rewarding  him  for  service 
may  be  the  chief  reasons  for  dismissal  compensation,  it  has  also  been  paid  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  favorable  public  relations  and  plant  morale. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  surveys  the  company  plans  in  operation  in  the  United 
States,  discusses  their  provisions,  limitations  and  administrative  problems  and 
analyzes  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  individual  plans. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  trade  union  plans  in  the  United  States  and  several  case 
histories  are  analyzed  in  detail.  In  the  United  States  most  dismissal  compensation 
plans  are  voluntary,  while  in  many  foreign  countries  they  are  the  result  of  legis- 
lation. Legislation  and  legislative  trends  are  thoroughly  covered  in  the  chapters 
on  foreign  legislation  and  legislation  in  the  United  States. 

As  he  presents  a  complete  and  detailed  history  of  dismissal  compensation,  the 
author  summarizes  and  evaluates  the  various  voluntary  and  compulsory  plans  in 
operation  in  this  and  foreign  countries.  Here  is  a  wealth  of  information  for  anyone 
concerned  with  unemployment  problems. 

Read  this  book  before  you  accept  or  reject  dismissal  compensation  as  a  solution 
to  your  particular  problems. 
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Do  You  Expect  to  Have  Women  Help  in  Your 
Plant?  If  so.  You  Will  Run  up  Against  Unex- 
expected  Problems.  Should  You  Have  Female 
Supervisors?  Will  Men  Workers  Object?  How 
Should  the  Women  be  Dressed?  How  Much 
Pay  Should  They  Get?  Vultcc's  Experience 
Gives  the  Answers. 


Women  War-workers 
at  Vultee  Aircraft 


By  W.   Gerard  Tuttle 

Vultee  Aircraft,  Inc. 

THE  induction  of  a  vast  number  of  women  into  war  industries  provides  a  subject 
that  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  Throughout  the  entire  world,  an  increasing 
share  of  the  burden  of  war  production  is  being  taken  over  by  women. 
The  present  conflict  has  truly  been  called  a  "civilian's  war."  In  view  of  the 
mounting  total  of  casualities  among  noncombatants  in  active  theaters  of  battle  and 
the  prodigious  total  of  those  killed  or  maimed  in  England,  in  France,  and  in  other 
European  countries,  it  is  not  inaccurate  to  say  that  a  woman  in  her  kitchen  has  no 
greater  protection  from  enemy  shell-fire  and  bombs  than  have  men  in  the  fighting 
forces. 

In  the  degree  to  which  this  fact  is  realized,  women,  as  a  comparatively  new 
source  of  labor  supply,  have  come  forward  to  share  in  the  effort  for  victory  and  a 
peace  worth  having. 

More  Than  50%  Women  Anticipated 

IT  IS  my  understanding  that  English  factories  have  been  able  to  employ  women  to 
replace  men  called  into  the  armed  services  to  the  extent  of  about   50  per  cent. 
Evidently  the  factory  procedures  in  that  country  cannot  be  readily  adapted  to  the 
capabilities  of  women  workers,  for  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  that  figure 
can  be  exceeded  in  this  country. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  rapidly  increasing  employment  of  women  in  practically  all 
types  of  war-production  jobs  is  having  an  important  effect  upon  industry  in  this 
country,  particularly  since  such  a  large  percentage  of  all  our  industries  now  is  en- 
gaged in  the  war  effort. 
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As  to  what  the  producers  of  ordnance,  of  tanks,  jeeps,  explosives,  and  ships  are 
experiencing  in  this  respect,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say.  Nor  can  I  competently 
evaluate  changes  being  evolved  in  the  production  practices  of  these  industries  as  a 
result  of  their  employing  women  shop  workers.  It  appears  not  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  the  general  trend  of  these  changes  throughout  America's  war  industries  is 
reflected  in  the  changes  which  have  evolved  at  Vultee.  With  these  I  am  familiar, 
and  it  is  assumable  that  most  of  the  contributing  conditions  in  each,  such  as  increased 
volume  and  speed  of  production  which  we  have  encountered,  obtain  likewise  in  other 
war  industries. 

Vultee  last  month  completed  its  first  year  of  manufacturing  experience  involving 
the  use  of  women  on  direct  production  jobs.  We  were  the  first  military  aircraft 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  to  begin  the  employment  of  women  in  the  shop. 
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First  Use  of  Women  Experimental 

E  BEGAN  this  program  largely  as  an  experiment.     Data  available  from  other 

fields  of  industry  appeared  too  unrelated  to  apply  specifically  to  our  case. 

A  survey  of  the  situation  was  begun,  in  order  that  we  might  block  out  some 

rudimentary  basis  for  our  program.     There  were  certain  conditions  which  worked  to 

our  advantage. 

First  among  them  was  the  fact  that  Vultee  held  the  largest  unit  order  for  military 
airplanes  ever  placed  by  the  War  Department  with  a  single  concern.  Consequently 
our  production  system  was  being  broken  down  to  include  a  large  number  of  routine, 
repetitive  operations. 

Job  Sitnplification  Aided 

BECAUSE  of  this  job  simplification,  it  was  concluded  that  no  pre-employment 
training  would  be  given  the  women  to  be  hired.  They  would  be  drawn  directly 
from  allied  lines  of  industry  and  be  schooled  in  the  routine  of  their  new  job  by  the 
foremen  concerned. 

During  April  of  last  year,  Vultee  put  to  work  the  first  fifty  women,  using  them 
in  the  radio  and  electrical  subassembly  department.  Several  were  hired  on  pre- 
paratory jobs,  such  as  masking,  in  the  paint  shop,  and  on  the  sewing  of  fabric  cover- 
ing for  control  surfaces  and  blind-flying  hoods. 

By  May  of  last  year,  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  our  experience  in  the  hiring 
of  women,  our  program  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  Women,  within  that 
brief  time,  had  proved  conclusively  that  they  were  capable  of  handling  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  jobs  involved  in  large-scale  production  of  military  aircraft. 

This  fact  we  learned  substantially  in  advance  of  the  appeal  made  by  Sidney 
Hillman  (then  co-director  of  the  OPM),  that  defense  plants  make  an  effort  to  employ 
resident  women,  in  preference  to  attracting  men  from  distant  localities,  with  conse- 
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qucnt  uprooting  of  entire  families  and  their  influx  to  crowded  defense-production 
areas.  The  advantage,  in  terms  of  a  more  stable  personnel  to  be  obtained  from  fol- 
lowing such  a  policy,  already  was  becoming  apparent  from  our  experience.  Our 
personnel  turnover  among  women  is  extremely  low. 

Several  hundred  additional  women  have  been  added  to  the  payroll  in  the  ensu- 
ing months — many  problems  have  arisen,  satisfactory  solutions  to  which  havebeen 
incorporated  in  our  personnel  pollices. 

With  this  in  view,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  recently  completed  survey,  we  have 
concluded  that  the  present  total  of  women  employees  in  the  plant  can  be  quadrupled, 
if  need  be,  and  the  total  number  of  job  classifications  for  which  they  are  hired  can  be 
more  than  doubled.  Considering  draft  conditions  wath  an  eye  to  which  I  may  say 
the  program  originally  w^as  started,  the  advantage  of  this  is  obvious. 

Reaction  of  Men  One  Problem 

OUR  first  problem  was  with  the  men.  They  resented  what  they  considered  to  be 
encroachment  of  women  upon  their  sphere.  They  sought  to  belittle  the  notion 
that  women  might  successfully  fill  jobs  similar  to  the  ones  on  which  they 
worked.  Of  further  injury  to  their  masculine  pride  was  the  fact  that  Vultee  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  payment  of  wages  in  direct  relation  to  the  job  done — making  no 
distinction  in  wage  scale  between  men  and  women. 

Here,  then,  was  a  situation  in  which  men  found  themselves  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  women,  on  similar  jobs  and  receiving  similar  pay.  Since  there  was 
little  else  they  could  do  about  it,  the  men  awoke  to  the  realization  that  the  only  way 
out  was  "up."     For  the  most  part,  they  began  to  train  themselves  for  better  jobs. 

This  reaction  fitted  admirably  into  the  company's  program  of  expansion.  It  was 
never  Vultee's  plan  to  replace  men  with  women,  but  rather  to  employ  women  in  order 
that  available  men  could  be  released  to  fill  jobs  requiring  greater  capacity. 

Spurring  the  men  on  to  fulfill  this  expectation  was  the  fact  that  the  first  few 
score  of  women  employed  began  to  do  an  excellent  job.  Almost  immediately,  they 
exhibited  an  adeptness  for  their  new  tasks.  They  knew,  of  course,  that  they  were 
on  trial  and  the  desire  to  "make  good"  heightened  their  efforts. 

First  Women  Model  Employees 

THEY  became  what  might  be  termed  "model  employees."     Their  morale   was 
excellent — they  did  not  abuse  privileges  given  them;  there  was  no  congregating 
in  the  restrooms;  no  smoking  in  forbidden  areas. 

The  radio  and  electrical  subassembly  department  in  particular  had  been  a 
continuous  problem  as  long  as  men  were  employed  there  exclusively.  Most  of 
the  tasks  involved  routine  repetitive  operations.  Men  quickly  learned  them,  and,  as 
quickly,  became  dissatisfied.  They  wanted  more  money  than  the  job  was  worth. 
Failing  to  get  it,  they  demanded  transfers  to  other  departments.  Specifically,  they 
lost  interest  in  their  work. 
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An  instance  of  induced  physical  fatigue,  resulting  from  such  loss  of  interest,  may- 
be worth  citing.  One  of  the  men  in  electrical  subassembly  had  been  using  an  air- 
driven  wrench.  He  began  to  complain  that  the  wrench  was  too  heavy.  Lifting 
and  handling  it  all  day  was  overtaxing  his  arm  muscles.  In  so  far  as  could  be  de- 
termined, he  was  sincere  in  his  complaints,  which  became  incessant.  When  a  woman 
was  assigned  to  his  job  and  he  was  transferred  to  another,  the  foreman  frequently 
took  occasion  to  ask  her  if  she  could  handle  it — was  it  too  much  for  her?  She,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  equally  sincere  in  saying  that  she  never  gave  a  thought  to  the  phys- 
ical effort  involved.  Her  interest  was  centered  in  proving  her  competence  on  the 
new  job. 

Such  experiences  as  that  focused  attention  on  the  fact  that  men,  of  a  type  worthy 
of  retention  on  the  payroll,  naturally  lost  interest  in  their  simplified  jobs  almost  as 
quickly  as  the  routine  involved  was  mastered.  Their  dissatisfaction  was  merely  an 
expression  of  unemployed  capacity. 

Men  Rapidly  Promoted 

SINCE  the  company  was  pursuing  a  course  of  rapid  expansion,  opportunities  for 
advancement  to  better  positions  were  seldom  lacking.  By  reason  of  this,  our 
problem  with  the  men  practically  solved  itself. 

Meanwhile,  women  were  being  inducted  into  the  plant  in  increasing  numbers. 
They  were  put  to  work  in  the  machine  shop,  doing  filing  and  burring.  Then  they 
were  tried  and  found  competent  in  the  operation  of  drill  presses,  and  on  mills,  hand- 
turret  lathes,  and  similar  tools. 

But,  within  the  first  three-months,  women  began  to  take  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion. Their  number  had  increased  considerably  and  they  realized  the  trial  period 
was  over. 

They  began  to  carry  to  an  extreme  the  tendency  of  some  of  the  men  who  had  not 
recovered  an  interest  in  the  job.  The  women  began  congregating  in  the  rest  rooms, 
or  loitering  there  to  chat  awhile. 

Up  to  that  time,  only  foremen  had  been  given  the  right  to  correct  deficiencies  in 
the  women's  conduct,  and  they  had  had  very  little  trouble  in  doing  it.  But  this 
situation  was  a  "poser." 

Obviously,  the  foremen  could  not  enter  the  women's  rest  room.  The  situation 
became  a  bit  delicate.  A  woman  needed  only  to  imply  that  her  absence  from  the  job 
was  necessary  and  her  foreman  could  do  little  about  it,  even  though  he  had  reason  to 
believe  she  had  deliberately  abused  the  privileges  reserved  to  her. 

Matrons  Aid  Foremen 

To  MEET  this  problem,  our  first  matron  was  employed.     She  solved  it  in  rather 
quick  order,  by  entering  the  rest  room  and  catching  the  girls  there  smoking  or 
loitering  to  talk. 
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It  \v.is  not  difficult  to  niakc  them  realize  that  their  abuse  of  privileges  placed 
their  jobs  in  jeopardy.  And  they  wanted  to  keep  those  jobs.  At  that  time,  there 
was  no  other  company  to  whom  they  might  apply  for  similar  employment.  Nor 
could  they  return  to  former  jobs  in  allied  industries  without  accepting  wages  that,  on 
the  average,  amounted  to  about  30  per  cent  less  than  they  were  getting  at  Vultee. 

The  situation  was  cleared  up  quickly,  but  it  brought  repercussions.  The  matron 
was  a  little  tactless  in  her  handling  of  the  problem.  We  had  been  a  little  careless  and 
lacking  in  forethought  when  selecting  her. 

As  a  first  step,  special  rules  pertaining  to  women  were  adopted.  These  rules  now 
comprise  a  special  section  of  the  company's  rule  book.  Care  is  taken  to  explain  them 
to  each  new  woman  employee  on  the  day  she  goes  to  work.  A  copy  of  the  rule 
book,  of  course,  is  given  her,  so  that  she  may  refer  to  it  as  occasion  arises. 

As  a  second  step,  two  new  matrons  were  brought  in  to  replace  the  first.  Care 
was  taken  this  time  to  select  matrons  who  were  mature,  womanly  women,  capable 
of  commanding  respect,  but  tactful,  considerate,  and  able  to  win  their  point  by 
persuasion  rather  than  by  threats. 

It  was  unnecessary  to  terminate  any  of  the  women  involved  in  the  foregoing 
incident,  so  readily  did  the  presence  of  the  two  new  matrons  dissipate  the  aftermath 
of  resentment  against  their  predecessor. 

No  Supervisory  Authority 

OTHER  than  in  dealing  with  infringements  of  these  special  regulations,  the  matrons 
have  no  supervisory  authority.  Each  reports  directly  to  the  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  departments  assigned  to  her.  And  each,  by  her  tactful  enforce- 
ment of  these  regulations,  has  assisted  the  foremen  in  responsibilities  naturally 
difficult  for  them  to  handle. 

For  instance,  foremen  make  an  awkward  job  of  it  when  they  have  to  tell  a 
woman  employee  that  the  sweater  she  is  w-earing  is  far  too  tight.  Nor  is  it  easy  for 
to  instruct  a  girl  not  to  use  extreme  makeup. 

In  carrying  out  dress  regulations,  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  for  the  foreman  to  call 
infringements  to  the  attention  of  the  matron  and  let  her  take  care  of  the  matter 
for  him. 

Reversing  the  picture,  women  employees  dislike  having  to  ask  their  foreman  for 
special  consideration  on  account  of  their  occasionally  acute  periodical  condition  in 
order  to  secure  his  permission  to  visit  the  plant  hospital.  Yet  no  employee  is  per- 
mitted to  sec  the  company  doctor  without  a  special  pass.  Women  arc  not  reluctant, 
however,  to  place  their  request  with  the  matron,  who  can  obtain  a  pass  from  the 
foreman  for  them. 

In  fact,  these  new  matrons  have  so  won  the  confidence  of  women  employees  that 
the  latter  voluntarily  discuss  matters  with  them  that  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
acceptable  means  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  supervision. 
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Women  Very  Conscientious 

THESE  results,  in  turn,  went  far  to  modify  an  attitude  toward  women  workers  that 
had  been  apparent  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  foremen.  Relieved  of  the  irksome 
phases  of  their  supervision  of  women,  they  were  free  to  recognize  more  clearly  the 
ability  of  their  feminine  employees.  They  found  in  these  women,  newly  inducted 
into  the  military  aircraft  industry,  a  high  degree  of  pride  in  being  found  competent 
on  the  job. 

While  foremen  still  look  upon  a  woman  with  a  hammer  in  her  hand  with  some 
indulgence,  they  unhesitatingly  rely  upon  v/omen  to  do  their  work  exactly  according 
to  instructions.  The  foremen  realize  that  it  is  largely  a  lack  of  direct  mechanical  ex- 
perience from  childhood  upward  that  prevents  women  from  handling  certain  jobs 
with  a  facility  equal  to  men. 

But  they  recognize,  too,  that  this  very  handicap  makes  women  more  painstaking 
in  their  efforts  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  their  job  with  absolute  accuracy.  Be- 
cause the  women  themselves  recognize  their  shortcomings,  they  exhibit  less  ten- 
dency to  pass  over  minor  errors  in  their  work. 

As  an  instance,  they  may  be  more  completely  relied  upon  then  men  to  replace  a 
rivet  impropertly  headed. 

Time  Out  For  Tears 

BY  REASON  of  the  reliance  they  are  able  to  place  in  their  women  employees,  the 
foremen  are  inclined  to  minimize  in  their  own  mind  the  added  burden  of  having 
to  deal  more  tactfully  with  women  than  with  men.  Otherwise  we  might  have 
greater  objection  from  the  foreman  when  a  woman  takes  "time  out  for  tears"  be- 
cause she  has  been  transferred  to  another  job. 

It  is  necessary  in  such  instances  we  find,  to  explain  carefully  to  the  woman  that 
such  transfer  does  not  indicate  incompetence  on  her  part.  It  appears  to  be  their 
tendency  to  feel  when  they  are  placed  on  another  job  that  they  were  not  fulfilling 
expectations  on  the  previous  one. 

Other  special  considerations  made  in  behalf  of  women  include  only  minor 
changes  in  the  usual  procedure  for  induction  of  new  employees. 

The  same  application  form  is  used,  the  same  interviewers  consider  the  appli- 
cants' qualifications  and  their  required  character  references  and  letters  of  recommend- 
ations from  previous  employers.  Both  men  and  women  are  subjected  to  the  same 
routine  of  fingerprinting  and  gathering  of  identification  data.  But  separate  rooms 
for  physical  examinations  have  been  welcomed  as  an  added  facility. 

Problems  of  Dress 

WHEN  the  special  dress  regulations  are  explained  to  new  women  employees,  rec- 
ommendation is  made  that  they  wear  the  standard  uniform,  obtainable  at 
the  employees'  store. 
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There  is  a  point  worth  noting  here,  however;  the  first  uniform  adopted  com- 
prised shicks  and  blouse  of  a  pattern  that  apparently  imposed  some  restriction  on  their 
freedom  of  bodilv  movement.  Women,  normally  accustomed  to  wearing  dresses, 
dislike  any  apparel  that  binds  or  hampers  them  in  unaccustomed  ways.  Further- 
more, they  will  not  like  the  uniform  if  the  color  does  not  do  justice  to  their  appear- 
ance. Nor  do  they  like  it  if  it  makes  them  conspicuous  should  they  need  to  do  a  bit 
of  shopping  on  the  way  home  from  work.  Women  dislike  being  made  to  feel 
conspicuous. 

If  company  insignia  is  sewed  to  the  uniform,  and  is  of  such  size  and  in  such  a 
position  that  it  cannot  be  easily  covered  by  a  coat  or  jacket,  or  if  the  material  and 
color  of  the  slacks  arc  such  that  they  are  readily  distinguishable  as  being  other  than 
acceptable  street  wear,  the  majority  of  women  will  refuse  to  wear  them  because  of 
the  resulting  occasions  on  which  they  are  made  to  feel  conspicuous. 

Furthermore,  a  one-piece  uniform  appears  to  be  more  acceptable  than  the  two- 
piece  variety. 

Should  it  fall  to  your  lot  to  attempt  the  task  of  persuading  women  employees  of 
your  plant  to  wear  a  standard  uniform,  these  points  may  be  borne  in  mind  with  profit 
when  selecting  it. 

Careful  Induction 

To  RETURN  again  to  the  point  from  which  I  digressed— that  of  inducting  new  em- 
ployees— both  men  and  women  are  taken  in  charge  by  the  Employee  Service 
Supervisor,  who  explains  the  company  policies  and  other  items  contained  in  the  rule 
book. 

Thereafter,  the  women  are  introduced  to  the  matron  of  the  department  in  which 
they  will  work,  while  the  men  continue  on  a  tour  of  the  plant  conducted  by  the 
Service  Supervisor. 

The  matron  explains  further  the  special  regulations  applying  to  women. 

When  the  foregoing  provisions  have  been  explained  and  discussed  with  new 
women  employees  by  the  matron,  the  latter  conducts  them  to  their  various  depart- 
ments, acquaints  them  with  the  location  of  rest  rooms  and  first-aid  units,  then  in- 
troduces them  to  their  foreman. 

Experience  has  shown  it  is  preferable  not  to  parade  new  women  employees 
through  the  plant  in  groups  on  a  conducted  tour. 

While  the  need  for  making  these  provisions  in  behalf  of  vv^omen  was  being 
learned,  experimental  data  on  their  performance  on  the  job  was  being  gathered  and 
compiled.     It  has  led  us  to  rather  definite  and  far-reaching  conclusions. 

To  begin  with,  factory  jobs  for  women  must  be  tailored  to  women. 

By  reason  of  general  usage,  the  tools  and  facilities  of  American  factory  jobs 
largely  are  designed  to  be  handled  by  men. 
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lobs  Tailor-made  For  Women 

IT  DEFINITELY  was  ill  Vultcc's  favor  that  the  hiring  of  women  was  started  when 
production  jobs  were  being  simplified  to  meet  the  needs  of  fast,  quantity  pro- 
duction. Consequently  it  was  a  comparatively  simple  problem  to  so  plant  many 
of  the  jobs  that  they  can  be  said  to  be  tailor-made  for  women. 

Throughout  the  electrical  subassembly  department,  most  operations  are  arranged 
so  that  women  may  sit  at  their  work,  with  all  materials  and  tools  close  at  hand. 

Special  jigs  were  added  to  hold  small  tools,  such  as  drills,  so  that  women  could 
concentrate  on  employing  more  effectively  their  proven  capacity  for  repetitive  opera- 
tions requiring  high  digital  dexterity.  They  excel  at  making  every  movement  of  the 
hands  count. 

While  I  cited  earlier  an  incident  in  which  one  of  the  women  failed  to  feel  fatigued 
from  having  continuously  to  lift  an  air-operated  wrench,  the  actual  lifting  and 
handling  of  it  obviously  detracted  from  her  potential  efficiency. 

Unlike  the  man  whom  she  replaced,  she,  as  a  woman,  had  the  capacity  to  with- 
stand the  monotony  of  even  more  simplified  repetitive  operations. 

To  have  suspended  the  air  wrench  from  a  counter-balanced  support  for  him 
would  have  served  merely  to  heighten  his  boredom  with  the  job. 

As  for  the  woman  who  replaced  him,  she  now  handles  two  such  counterbalanced, 
air-driven  wrenches,  one  in  each  hand,  and  with  them  simultaneously  tightens  two 
lugs  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  one  as  formerly. 

Value  of  Job  Classification 

THIS  retailoring  of  jobs  to  suit  them  for  women  has  extended  amazingly  the  list  of 
classifications  in  which  women  have  proved  themselves  proficient.  But  the 
extent  to  which  it  could  be  carried  struck  definite  limitations  when  it  was  sought 
to  segregate  women  into  sections  of  the  plant  separate  from  those  in  which  men 
were  required. 

In  so  far  as  was  possible,  that  effort  was  carried  out.  But  efficient  warplane  pro- 
duction, by  a  streamlined  flow  from  raw  stock  to  fly  away,  without  backtracking  does 
not  permit  such  an  idea  to  be  carried  very  far.  Many  of  the  jobs  for  which  women 
are  admirably  suited  must  be  carried  out  by  them  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men. 

It  was  essential,  therefore,  from  the  outset,  that  men  and  women  be  treated  with 
equality.  With  but  the  few  exceptions  mentioned  (and  those  desirable  to  best  effi- 
ciency of  both),  this  policy  has  been  carried  out  explicitly.  Results  have  been  most 
encouraging.  Having  proved  their  ability  to  hold  their  jobs,  being  paid  on  the 
same  wage  scale  and  treated  the  same  as  men,  women  began  to  react  to  their  own 
competence.     They  gradually  began  to  accept  an  equal  share  in  plant  activities. 

Cardinal  virtue  among  the  latter  is  their  participation  in  the  Vultee  employee's 
suggestion  plan.     Ideas  submitted  by  women  for  improvement  of  products  and  manu- 
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facturing  procedures  have  increased  measur.ihlv  of  hitc.     None  of  tlicir  ideas  lias  been 
rejected  by  the  Suggestion  Phin  Committee  because  it  was  found  impractical. 

Suggestions  Parallel  Those  of  Engineers 

Ov  HIGH  interest  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  women's  suggestions  arc  found  to 
parallel  developments  already  being  undertaken  by  the  production  engineering 
department.  In  other  words,  Vultee's  women  employees  have  gained  such  a 
grasp  of  their  new  situation  that  they  already  can  view  their  jobs  in  perspective — 
recognize  wherein  procedures  fall  short,  from  their  standpoint — and  suggest  improve- 
ments that  are  practical. 

Women's  suggestions  repeatedly  have  led  to  their  own  increased  efficiency. 
They  have  applied  their  knack  for  contriving  ways  of  doing  things  more  quickly  and 
with  less  effort.  One  has  designed  a  new  type  of  rack  on  which  light  parts  arc  con- 
veyed from  subassembly  to  the  paint  shop  and  supported  during  paint  spraying  oper- 
ations. Another  developed  a  means  of  sewing  tail  wheel  boots  that  saves  valuable 
material  and  time.  Yet  another  drew  upon  her  previous  industrial  experience  in  a 
bottling  works  to  suggest  the  use  of  a  glue-spreading  machine  to  replace  the  former 
method  of  applying  adhesive  with  a  brush.  By  doing  so,  she  mulitplied  her  own 
production  three  times.  A  woman  employee  in  the  paint  shop  developed  a  means  of 
masking  which  saves  masking  tape  and  can  be  used  more  quickly. 

While  this  newly  acquired  self-confidence  was  beginning  to  find  expression, 
another  factor,  which  favorably  affected  it,  was  being  felt  noticeably.  From  the 
time  last  year  when  announcement  was  made  that  Vultee  would  begin  hiring  women 
on  direct  production  jobs,  a  considerable  amount  of  publicity  has  appeared.  As  we 
progressed  through  each  stage  of  our  program,  newspapers,  magazines,  the  radio, 
and  newsreels  have  kept  pace  with  our  progress. 

Type  of  Women  Preferred 

To  THOSE  of  you  who  may  from  time  to  time  have  been  exposed  to  some  of  it,  it  is 
obvious  that  much  consideration  was  being  given  to  the  selection  of  rather  a  high 
type  of  woman  shop  employee  at  Vultee.  For  instance,  the  percentage  of  women 
now  working  in  the  plant  who  are  married  is  46.57.  Of  the  large  number  with 
dependents,  67.80  per  cent  support  children;  tj.i.^  per  cent  are  single  and  14.42.  per 
cent  are  divorced.  Only  7.66  per  cent  of  the  factory  women  are  separated  and  4.66 
per  cent  are  widowed. 

Preference  is  given  to  women  applicants  of  iz  years  of  age  or  more.  There  is  no 
top  limit  of  age.  At  present  the  oldest  among  them  is  59.  As  to  the  average  educa- 
tional background  of  Vultee  shop  women,  46.06  per  cent  have  completed  4  years  of 
high  school.  This  includes  the  three  who  have  a  college  degree.  One  and  forty- 
three  hundredths  per  cent  failed  to  complete  more  than  eight  years  of  school. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  Vultee's  feminine  plant  personnel  compares  very 
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well  with  the  working  section  of  the  feminine  populace  of  a  good,  sound  American 
community- 

These  facts  about  Vultee  women  employees,  when  widely  broadcast  and  further 
related  conversationally  among  friends,  attracted  a  continuously  ample  number  of 
women  applicants  of  similarly  high  caliber.  From  these  we  were  able  to  make 
selections  with  even  greater  care. 

Meanwhile,  data  gathered  on  their  performance  on  the  job  of  women  who 
had  been  selected  principally  on  the  basis  of  their  previous  industrial  experience  led 
us  to  question  whether  or  not  we  might  profitably  abandon  that  tack  in  many 
instances. 

Previous  Factory  Experience  Unessential 

IN  THE  few  cases  tried,  our  experience  shows  that  women  with  good  background, 
who  exhibit  a  high  aptitude,  can  be  put  directly  on  the  job  and  quickly  trained 
with  better  results  than  could  be  obtained  if  they  were  selected  solely  on  the  basis 
of  their  previous  experience  in  allied  fields. 

In  the  first  place,  such  applicants  do  not  have  to  unlearn  certain  attitudes  and 
habits  of  work  and  they  are  far  more  apt  to  express  enthusiasm  and  initiative  on 
the  job. 

If  we  could  find  a  dependable  means  of  selecting  by  aptitude  simplified  jobs  in 
subassembly,  along  the  powered  monorail  final-assembly  conveyor  line,  and  in  re- 
ceiving, inspection  could  be  filled  by  women  from  unallied  fields  of  industry  as  con- 
trasted to  the  need  for  training  and  experience  for  such  jobs  as  welding  and  machine 
chop. 

Mechanical  aptitude  tests,  Johnson-O'Connor  Pin  Block,  Stenquist  Mechanical 
Aptitude  Test,  and  the  Minnesota  Manual  Manipulation  Test  were  tried.  Foremen 
of  the  various  departments  selected  the  lo  women  they  considered  to  be  of  top-flight 
efficiency,  and  likewise  the  lo  whom  they  rated  (to  use  their  own  language),  as 
"hanging  on  the  ropes,"  in  so  far  as  their  continued  employment  at  Vultee  was 
concerned.  Two  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Office  put  the  lo  wom.en, 
in  mixed  order,  through  the  tests.  Results  coincided  with  the  foremen's  judgement 
with  but  one  exception,  and  that  case,  when  traced  down,  was  the  exception  which 
proved  the  accuracy  of  the  tests.  She  was  a  new  employee,  having  been  inducted  but 
a  day  or  so  prior  to  the  time  her  foreman  rated  her  in  the  inferior  group.  During  the 
two  weeks  which  had  elapsed  between  then  and  our  checking  into  the  matter,  she 
had  oriented  herself  in  her  new  situation  and  already  was  employed  in  one  of  the 
highest-skilled  jobs  in  her  department. 

Hiring  Through  U.  S.  Employment  Service 

SINCE  almost  all  initial  interviews  now  are  conducted  at  the  office  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  for  all  aircraft  factories  of  the  Los  Angeles  area,  I  understand 
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tli.it  otlicc  is  now  preparing  to  make  regular  use  of  these  aptitude  tests  on  all  appli- 
cants intended  for  reference  to  Vultce. 

The  question  most  frequently  asked  by  visitors  at  Vultec — one  which,  frankly, 
gave  us  some  worry  at  the  outset  of  this  program  of  hiring  women — is  beginning  to 
find  its  answer  in  the  results  of  our  present  trend  toward  evaluating  the  applicant  her- 
self, rather  than  entirely  by  her  experience. 

Everyone  seemed  certain  that  we  would  have  a  moral  problem  on  our  hands  if 
we  worked  women  and  men  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  plant.  We  were  not  entirely 
unconvinced  ourselves. 

Of  greater  worry  to  us  was  the  probability  that  this  condition  might  result  in 
frequent  transferring  of  an  employee's  concentration  on  work  to  his  or  her  fellow  em- 
ployee. I  am  happy  to  state  that,  since  the  very  early  stages  of  the  women's  hiring 
program,  we  have  encountered  no  more  difficulties  of  this  sort  in  any  of  the  shop  de- 
partments than  among  office  employees.  Emphasis  on  evaluation  of  the  character 
and  background  of  new  employees  has  raised  us  above  that  pitfall. 

I  have  stated  that  it  was  never  the  intention  at  Vultee  actually  to  replace  men 
with  women.  Instead,  it  was  our  dual  objective  to  release  them  from  the  doldrums 
that  resulted  from  job  simplification  and  to  make  better  use  of  the  capacities  of  those 
among  them  whom  the  draft  did  not  take. 

Men  Supervisors  Found  Best 

CONVERSELY,  Only  men  are  used  for  supervision  at  Vultee.  This  too  has  proven 
definitely  advantageous.  Women  resent  taking  orders  from  women,  but  readily 
accept  direction  from  men  competent  to  supervise  them.  Under  this  condition  they 
accept  supervision  more  readily  than  men. 

This  fact  is  borne  out  by  our  experience  with  them  in  defense  training  classes. 
A  substantial  number  of  our  feminine  personnel  regularly  attend  these  classes.  They 
learn  more  slowly  than  men,  because  they  learn  meticulously.  They  ask  intermi- 
nable questions  and  practically  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  each  step  taught  them. 

In  this  they  express  decidedly  less  tendency  than  men  to  skim  over  details  as  a 
result  of  hasty  evaluation  of  themselves  as  being  basically  superior  to  their  instructor. 

Men  are  prone  to  take  this  attitude  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  must  be  obvious 
even  to  them  that  they  are  not  yet  as  well  trained  in  the  subject  being  studied. 

To  sum  up,  employment  of  women  at  Vultee  functions  now,  on  the  basis  of  a 
year's  experience,  with  recognition  of  the  following  points  which  make  for  its 
definite  success: 

Factory  jobs  have  been  tailored  to  women's  natural  proclivities,  enabling  them 
to  employ  the  high  digital  dexterity  in  handling  repetitive  operations  in  which  they 
excel,  and  to  express  the  same  efficiency  as  they  do  in  their  own  fields. 

Equality  of  treatment  and  remuneration  on  the  same  scale  as  men  has  won  from 
women  at  Vultee  a  favorable  reaction  to  their  own  competence.     This,  in  turn,  spurs 
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their  initiative.     Results  are  expressed  in  terms  of  suggested  manufacturing  im- 
provements, that  already  have  been  cited. 

Furthermore,  those  among  them  who  have  membership  in  the  unions  represented 
at  Vultee  share  in  the  activities  of  those  organizations.  In  view  of  Vultee's  policy  of 
paying  women  equally  with  men  on  the  basis  of  the  job  done,  unions  readily  ac- 
cepted the  Company's  program  for  hiring  women.  And  Union  Grievance  Commit- 
tees now  include  women  representatives. 

Upgrading  Program  Develops  Pride 

TAKING  pains  to  evaluate  the  individual  in  terms  of  her  basic  character,  coupled 
with  an  analysis  of  her  mechanical  aptitude,  has  gone  far  to  set  a  favorable  pat- 
tern of  shop  conduct.  Furthermore,  it  has  resulted  in  a  heightened  morale  and 
efficiency  among  both  men  and  women.  We  have  former  lingerie  salesgirls,  school 
teachers,  dress  models,  housewives,  show  girls,  business-school-graduated  girls 
turned  shop  workers,  novices,  and  those  with  previous  related  industrial  experience 
working  together  in  the  plant  with  men  of  as  many  dissimilar  backgrounds. 

Their  tacit  acceptance  of  each  other  is  based  on  individual  competence  on  the 
job,  but,  beyond  that,  the  upgrading  of  the  plant  personnel,  effected  by  careful  selec- 
tion of  applicants  from  the  standpoint  of  character,  has  developed  pride  among  em- 
ployees in  being  recognized  as  Vultee  workers. 

Finally,  exclusive  employment  of  men  in  supervisory  capacity  actually  has  eased 
the  friction  usual  between  those  who  give  and  those  who  take  orders. 

A  condition  frequently  encountered  at  Vultee,  which  would  have  been  wholly 
astounding  a  brief  twelve  months  ago,  leads  me  to  believe  that  a  trend  is  building  up 
that  may  reach  unforeseeable  proportions. 

Examples  of  Progress 

A  SUBSTANTIAL  number  of  women,  now  lucratively  employed  as  private  secretaries 
elsewhere,  have  applied  for  shop  jobs  at  Vultee.  In  fact,  many  members  of  our 
own  office  force  have  made  known  their  willingness  to  transfer  to  direct  production 
jobs. 

While  a  part  of  this  tendency  is  accounted  for  by  existence  of  war  conditions  and 
a  prevalent  patriotic  desire  to  take  a  more  direct  part  in  the  effort  for  victory,  there 
undoubtedly  is  a  further  factor  involved. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  this  by  the  advancement  achieved  by  certain  of  our 
women  employees,  from  mediocre  shop  jobs  to  increasingly  higher  brackets  involved 
in  direct  war-plane  production. 

As  an  instance,  a  girl  of  13,  with  college  background  and  considerable  initiative, 
has  advanced  from  paint-shop  helper  through  successive  steps  to  her  present  position 
as  process  planner  in  the  tooling  department. 

Another  woman  is  successfully  holding  down  a  job  as  a  manufacturing  planner. 
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Yet  another  woman,  whose  background  is  quite  unusual,  has  advanced  from  the  com- 
paratively simple,  routine  job  of  magnetic  inspection  to  a  position  in  the  production 
department. 

Women  dehnitely  are  coming  into  their  own  in  the  handling  of  direct  production 
jobs.  Those  whose  natural  aptitude  was  less  suited  for  the  types  of  jobs  formerly 
open  to  women  now  are  finding  opportunity  to  prove  their  latent  ability.  It  rea- 
sonablv  mav  be  concluded  from  this  that  a  full  new  field  of  endeavor  is  being  opened 
for  women  as  a  result  of  wartime  necessity,  and  that  women  are  proving  themselves 
capable  of  meeting  its  requirements.     Such  opportunities  have  not  heretofore  existed. 

Factory  Girl  Gains  Social  Standing 

PERHAPS  this  very  lack  of  opportunity  caused  a  rejection  on  the  part  of  women — 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  psychological  defense  mechanism — of  the  notion  of 
an  industrial-production  career  for  themselves.  Now,  however,  with  the  pressure  of 
the  war  emergency  popularizing  the  notion  of  war  jobs  for  women,  a  directly  op- 
posite trend  has  developed.  The  shop  girl  no  longer  is  looked  down  upon  socially  as 
one  who  cannot  find  a  better  means  of  earning  her  livelihood.  Existing  wages  in 
the  aircraft  industry,  perhaps,  have  had  considerable  effect  upon  this  change  of  atti- 
tude, but  beyond  that,  the  ability  to  hold  down  a  job  in  direct  production  is  gaining 
an  equal  importance  in  women's  scale  of  values  with  that  accorded  it  by  men.  Once 
fully  established,  it  is  probable  that  this  trend  will  continue  beyond  the  war  effort. 

Progress  toward  Supervisory  Rank 

AS  WOMEN  in  direct  production  gain  competence  and  skill  through  experience,  it 
l\.  appears  probable  that  they  may  offset  the  disadvantage  inherent  in  such  re- 
lationship and  we  shall  find  them  in  supervisory  positions  in  the  factory.  Therein, 
they  will  be  accepted  equally  with  men  on  the  basis  of  their  individual  competence. 

In  other  fields,  such  as  communications,  women  for  some  time  past  have  been 
included  in  supervision.  Pressure  of  the  present  emergency  may  do  much  to  hasten 
their  acceptance  in  such  capacity  throughout  the  war  industries.  Admittedly,  this 
looks  toward  a  reversal  of  the  present  policy  at  Vultee  of  employing  only  men  in 
supervision.  There  are  three  salient  factors  involved.  One  is  the  pressure  of  war 
emergency.  The  second  will  be  the  number  of  years  of  experience  it  will  take  for 
women  to  acquire  competence  equal  to  that  of  men  now  in  supervision,  who  have 
spent  their  entire  working  lives  in  direct  production,  and  their  ability  to  meet 
peculiarities  of  the  problem  that  will  exist  \vhen  women  arc  given  foremanship 
over  women. 

A  third  modifier,  and  an  important  one,  will  be  the  degree  of  job  simplification 
that  will  develop  from  industry's  increasing  mass-production  efforts. 

If  I  am  right  in  assuming  that  the  effect  of  women  being  inducted  in  large  num- 
bers into  war  industries  is  reflected  by  results  at  Vultee,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to 
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point  out  that  development  of  this  new  source  of  war  labor  supply — by  which  half,  or 
perhaps  more  than  half,  of  direct  war  production  may  be  carried  (if  that  becomes  es- 
sential to  victory)^may  culminate,  sometime  in  the  future,  in  an  industrial  revolu- 
tion. 

Women  in  industry,  I  believe,  are  here  to  stay. 

Presented  at  seminar  on  "Women  in  War  Industries"  at  the  First  Southern  California 
Management  Conference,  held  at  the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena,  California. 
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Department  Includes  Being  "An  Interpreter  to 
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and  Collective,  Normal  and  Pathological,  and  a 
Balancer  and  Reconciler  of  the  Claims  of  Produc- 
tion and  of  Personality." 


If  I  Were 

A  War-worker 


By  Robert  A.  Sutermeister 

University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  Washington 

IN  SPITE  of  repeated  admonitions,  some  managers  today  seem  to  make  no  effort  to 
apply  common  sense  to  the  problems  of  workers.  They  attack  loafing  on  the 
job,  tardiness,  absence  from  work,  lack  of  patriotism,  eagerness  to  quit  jobs  for 
higher  pay  elsewhere,  and  expression  of  petty  grievances,  without  attempting  to 
understand  the  causes  and  reasons  behind  them.  May  I  invite  management  of  this 
type  to  put  itself  in  the  worker's  shoes,  and  to  study  the  ways  in  which  a  war  worker 
(or  any  worker)  can  be  encouraged  to  ivant  to  be  efficient? 

Four  Executives  hi  War  Industries 

WITHIN  the  past  few  weeks  this  truth  has  been  impressed  upon  me  as  a  result  of 
conversations  with  several  employers  in  war  industries.  A  personnel  officer, 
taking  me  through  his  airplane  factory,  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  uniforms  for 
women.  They  were  plain  white  coveralls,  straight-cut,  unattractive,  and  almost 
certain  to  be  unsatisfactory  from  a  woman's  point  of  view.  I  asked  who  decided 
upon  them  and  he  replied  that  he  had.  I  asked  how  the  women  liked  them,  and  he 
replied  that  there  were  a  number  of  complaints.  Imagine  a  mere  man  deciding  a 
question  of  such  vast  importance  to  women  without  even  getting  their  ideas  on  the 
subject! 

A  sales  executive  ushered  me  into  his  war  plant  office.  After  showing  me  a  map 
of  his  firm's  operations,  he  pointed  out  with  pardonable  pride  a  large  picture  of  a 
beautiful  airplane  in  which  the  product  of  his  firm  was  utilized.  I  would  have  been 
blind  not  to  notice  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  pride  which  he  took  in  telling  me 
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about  it.  Immediately  I  inquired  whether  the  workers  in  the  plant  had  a  picture  like 
that.  The  answer  was  no.  What  tremendous  possibilities  management  sometimes 
overlooks  for  building  employee  interest  and  morale  and  increased  efficiency !  If  this 
firm  would  reproduce  pictures  of  the  plane  and  distribute  one  to  each  employee,  my 
guess  is  that  half  of  the  pictures  would  find  their  ways  to  positions  of  honor  in  the 
employees'  homes. 

Wise-cracks  and  Froth 

ANOTHER  executive  had  just  discontinued  a  suggestion  system  because  he  had  found 
XA.  that  employees  were  occasionally  putting  "wise-cracks"  in  the  suggestion 
boxes.  The  boxes  were  scattered  throughout  the  plant  and  served  as  convenient  re- 
ceptacles for  waste;  the  suggestion  system  had  been  given  insufficient  attention  and 
publicity,  with  the  result  that  many  workers  did  not  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
boxes;  and  the  few  valuable  suggestions  which  had  been  made  were  forgotten  when 
the  ridiculous  ones  were  received.  The  situation  made  me  think  of  a  firm  firing  its 
best  salesman  because  the  shipping  department  sent  out  defective  merchandise  to  the 
customer! 

A  fourth  executive  was  reluctant  to  start  a  labor-management  committee  be- 
cause he  felt  it  would  spend  too  much  time  on  "froth"  before  getting  down  to  "real" 
problems.  Further  discussion  revealed  that  "froth"  to  this  executive  meant  those 
very  insignificant  grievances  which  employees  sometimes  get,  complaining  that  there 
are  no  tooth  picks  in  the  lunch  room,  or  that  the  company  store  has  exhausted  its 
stock  of  tobacco.  Both  of  these  "very  insignificant  grievances"  came  dangerously 
close  to  causing  costly  strikes. 

Hiring  and  Introduction  to  Job 

IF  I  were  an  applicant  for  a  war  job  today,  I  would  want  to  receive  reasonably 
prompt  attention  from  the  employment  office;  if  I  were  employed,  I  would  want 
the  important  company  rules  explained  to  me  and  other  rules  furnished  me,  perhaps  in 
booklet  form,  for  reference  and  study  when  I  had  more  time  to  absorb  them.  I  would 
want  to  be  taken  personally,  and  alone,  to  be  introduced  to  my  foreman  (not  along 
with  twenty  other  new  employees,  for  then  I  would  feel  more  like  an  additional  sheet 
of  steel  or  one  more  bucket  of  rivets  being  brought  into  the  plant,  rather  than  like  a 
living  person  with  thoughts  and  feelings  of  my  own). 

I  would  want  my  foreman  to  appear  glad  to  have  me  in  the  department,  and  to 
make  me  feel  as  if  I  really  had  a  contribution  to  m_ake  to  the  war  effort.  I  would 
want  someone  to  break  me  in  on  my  job  so  that  I  thoroughly  understood  not  only 
what  I  was  to  do,  but  when  and  hoiu  and  why  I  was  to  do  it.  (If  I  don't  understand 
why  I'm  doing  a  job  in  a  certain  way  I  am  likely  to  lose  interest  in  it  quickly,  and 
reduced  interest  means  reduced  efficiency.)  I  would  want  my  foreman,  and  also  a 
representative  from  the  personnel  department,  to  stop  by  and  see  how  I  was  getting 
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along,  to  give  nic-  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions,  and  to  make  me  feel  that  my  ad- 
dition to  production,  though  small,  really  was  important. 

I  would  he  interested  in  my  physical  surroundings  and  working  conditions.  I 
would  expect  to  find  a  plant  that  was  safe,  clean,  well-lighted,  and  well-ventilated. 
(If  it  weren't,  I  would  be  tempted  to  get  a  job  in  a  plant  which  had  these  advantages.) 
If  my  machine  were  a  dangerous  one,  painting  its  moving  parts  in  bright  colors  and 
installing  fool-proof  safety  devices  would  improve  my  morale  and  efficiency.  But 
as  I  settle  down  into  my  routine  operation  day  after  day,  the  first  important  impres- 
sions, if  they  have  been  favorable,  fade  into  the  backbround;  and  I  would  attach  more 
and  more  importance  to  the  treatment  I  receive  from  my  immediate  foreman. 

Proper  Supervision 

I  WOULD  want  my  foreman  to  realize  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  is  the  com- 
pany. My  sole  contact  with  the  employer  is  through  the  foreman;  it  is  his  job 
to  know  each  of  his  workers  as  intimately  as,  in  former  times,  the  manager  of  a  small 
business  knew  all  his  employees.  From  my  point  of  view  it  is  inexcusable  for  him 
not  to  know  my  name.  I  feel  he  should  even  know  my  nickname,  and  the  fact  that 
I  have  two  boys  in  high  school,  and  that  raising  pigeons  is  my  hobby.  (Unless  he 
knows  these  things,  how  am  I  to  be  differentiated  from  the  ten  thousand  other  work- 
ers in  the  plant?) 

I  would  want  my  foreman  to  know  not  only  the  technical  side  of  his  job,  but 
also  the  human  relations  side.  He  should  be  able  to  see  my  viewpoint  toward  things; 
he  should  command  my  respect  (otherwise  I  am  not  going  to  tvant  to  put  my  best  foot 
for\vard).  His  manner  and  the  tone  of  voice  he  uses  in  talking  to  me  are  very  im- 
portant. If  he  does  not  naturally  have  the  "knack"  of  being  a  good  supervisor,  I 
hope  he  will  attend  some  classes  in  foremanship  training  and  learn  how  to  "lead" 
his  men  rather  than  to  "boss"  them. 

Foreman  Should  Watch  His  Step 

IF  MY  foreman  is  going  to  command  my  respect  and  call  forth  my  best  efforts  on  the 
job,  he  is  going  to  have  to  "watch  his  step"  all  the  time.  He  is  going  to  have  to 
remember  that  I  have  pride,  and  he  must  take  care  not  to  injure  that  pride — not  to 
make  me  feel  small,  not  to  embarrass  me  at  my  job.  He  will  have  to  treat  all  of  us 
workers  fairly  and  equally;  there  can  be  no  favorites.  Promotions,  transfers,  wage 
increases,  quantity  of  work  assigned,  difficulty  of  work — all  these  must  be  on  a  fair 
basis.  Service  records  should  be  kept  and  reviewed  frequently.  (Otherwise,  if  1  do 
excellent  work,  I  may  feel  that  it  is  not  properly  rewarded;  and  why  should  I  con- 
tinue to  do  an  outstanding  job  when  there  is  no  benefit,  either  financial  or  non-finan- 
cial, to  be  derived  from  it?) 

I  would  want  my  foreman  to  give  clear  orders  and  to  follow  them  up.  I  would 
want  him  to  know  just  what  calibre  of  work  I  am  capable  of  doing.     If  my  perfor- 
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mance  is  superior,  I  would  like  a  pat  on  the  back  (otherwise  how  do  I  know  it  has 
been  noticed?).  If  my  performance  is  poor,  I  expect  to  be  reprimanded  for  it  (other- 
wise, if  I  am  allowed  to  "get  by' '  with  mediocre  work,  I  feel  that  my  foreman  doesn't 
know  and  doesn't  care  whether  I  do  a  good  job  or  a  poor  one).  But  if  I  am  repri- 
manded for  poor  work  or  for  any  other  reason,  I  would  want  my  foreman  to  do  it 
without  hurting  my  pride  and  in  a  constructive  way,  with  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment in  the  future.  (If  he  reprimands  me  publicly  in  front  of  my  fellow  workers,  he 
humiliates  me  and  I  will  lose  my  respect  for  him.) 

/  Would  Want  to  Ktjoiv  My  Output 

IF  MY  foreman  really  wants  me  to  be  interested  in  producing  tanks,  I  would  like  him 
to  give  me  a  daily  record  of  my  output  so  that  I  would  know  whether  my  effici- 
ency is  increasing.  (Otherwise  my  routine  job  may  become  very  monotonous  and 
my  efficiency  may  lag.)  I  would  like  to  see  a  production  chart  for  our  department 
and  for  the  whole  plant,  so  that  every  night  when  I  go  home  I  would  know  how 
much  closer  we  are  to  beating  the  Japs. 

My  interest  would  be  increased  if  I  were  conducted  through  the  other  depart- 
ments and  if  I  were  permitted  to  see  the  final  product — the  tank  that  we  are  all  coop- 
erating to  produce.  If  pictures  of  our  product  in  action  were  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board,  and  if  wires  telling  of  its  performance  in  the  field  were  also  posted,  I  would 
feel  a  more  direct  connection  between  my  small  part  in  production  and  the  ultimate 
goal  for  which  we  are  all  striving. 

All  these  things,  and  hundreds  of  others  the  company  could  do  to  stimulate  my 
interest  and  raise  my  morale,  would  automatically  increase  production.  (But  if  the 
president  of  the  company  keeps  all  the  production  records  and  the  pictures  and  the 
telegrams  in  his  office,  he  will  want  to  work  harder,  but  that  has  no  effect  on  wf.) 

My  Pay  Problem 

I  WOULD  like  to  feel  that  my  pay  is  equal  to  the  pay  for  other  defense  workers.  But 
if  it  is  lower,  I  am  still  going  to  give  my  best  work  provided  I  have  a  lot  of  respect 
for  my  foreman.  And  if  the  company  is  sincerely  trying  to  get  me  wages  equal  to 
those  of  other  defense  workers,  and  if  I  know  the  company  is  trying  to  do  this,  I  feel 
they  are  "going  to  town"  for  me  and  I  won't  let  them  down  on  production.  Even 
if  they  don't  succeed  in  getting  the  wage  raise,  the  very  fact  that  they  tried,  that 
they  are  really  backing  up  their  men,  will  mean  a  lot  to  me  and  will  make  me  glad 
that  I  am  working  for  them!  (However,  if  they  don't  try  to  remedy  an  inequitable 
situation,  and  if  I  don't  have  much  respect  for  my  foreman,  I  will  be  strongly  tempted 
to  quit  for  higher  wages.) 

I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  communicate  personally  with  management. 
Shop  stewards  and  union  committees  are  all  right  in  their  places,  but  I  want  a  chance 
to  talk  to  my  foreman  or  superintendent  about  my  work  and  my  chances  for  advance- 
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mcnt,  and  other  matters  which  concern  vk  alone.  I  don't  mean  the  "open-door" 
policv  of  the  president,  either,  because  I  would  never  feel  at  ease  to  go  in  and  talk  to 
him.  I  would  welcome  a  systematic  method  of  periodic  interviews  initiated  by 
management,  so  that  I  would  regularly  have  a  chance  to  get  things  off  my  chest. 
Maybe  I  have  a  grievance,  or  maybe  I  just  think  I  have  a  grievance;  and  a  friendly, 
frank  talk  could  probably  clear  up  the  whole  matter.  (Otherwise  a  minor  grievance, 
or  a  mythical  one,  may  assume  an  importance  way  out  of  line  with  its  real  signifi- 
cance, and  may  cause  me  to  quit  my  job.) 

I  Should  hike  My  Quest  ions  Answered 

I  WOULD  want  a  foreman  who  realized  that,  working  eight  or  ten  hours  per  day,  I 
am  bound  to  have  questions  arise,  and  who  would  listen  to  them  patiently.  If  he 
can't  answer  them  himself,  I  would  want  him  to  find  out  the  answers  and  then  pass 
them  on  to  me.  (If  he  brushed  aside  my  questions,  or  if  he  merely  replied,  "It's 
against  company  policy — that's  the  reason",  I  would  feel  that  management  did  not 
want  me  to  be  interested  in  my  work,  and  I  would  not  even  try  to  produce  at  maxi- 
mum efficiency.)  I  would  occasionally  have  questions  about  the  company  and  its 
operations;  if  no  one  would  answer  these  for  me,  I  would  be  forced  to  draw  my  own 
conclusions,  and  my  ears  would  be  more  receptive  to  rumors  about  the  firm  than  I 
would  wish  them  to  be.  Absence  of  facts  frequently  promotes  rumors  and  suspi- 
cions. 

If  my  company  is  really  interested  in  maximum  production,  it  should  consult  me 
when  changes  in  my  operation  are  contemplated,  for,  after  all,  I  quite  likely  know 
more  about  my  job  than  anyone  else,  and  I  can  doubtless  give  some  valuable  sugges- 
tions. Moreover,  I  may  have  some  ideas  on  other  things  around  the  plant,  and  I 
would  like  a  suggestion  system  or  some  other  means  of  conveying  my  ideas  to  man- 
agement. I  would  expect  management  to  adopt  a  positive  attitude  toward  my  ideas 
and  try  to  see  how  they  could  be  used.  (If  management  adopts  a  negative  attitude 
and  seems  always  ready  to  give  me  several  reasons  why  my  idea  can't  be  used,  I  will 
be  discouraged  and  will  make  no  further  suggestions.)  However,  if  I  am  given  an 
adequate  reward  for  my  useful  suggestions,  I  will  be  stimulated  to  make  additional 
ones  which  will  increase  efficiency  still  further. 

Conditions  of  Maximutn  Effort 

IN  SHORT,  if  I  were  a  defense  worker  today,  I  would  want  to  produce  as  much  as  I 
could  only  if  I  were  treated  as  an  individual,  separate  and  distinct  from  every  other 
individual  in  the  plant.  I  don't  mean  that  the  president  or  the  personnel  manager  or 
even  the  superintendent  would  have  to  know  me  by  name,  but  some  responsible  per- 
son, probably  my  foreman  or  my  straw  boss,  should  know  me  intimately.  He  should 
give  me  credit  for  all  the  w-ork  I  do;  he  should  push  me  along  if  I  deserve  advance- 
ment; he  should  make  me  feel  that  my  individual  efforts  are  recognized,  are  important 
in  the  war  effort,  and  are  appreciated  by  management. 
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Without  this  feeling  that  I  really  count,  there  is  going  to  be  a  strong  temptation 
for  me  to  follow  the  example  of  some  of  the  other  fellows  and  arrive  at  work  late 
(because  I  won't  be  missed),  or  to  loaf  on  the  job  (because  my  boss  never  knows 
whether  I  turn  out  lo  units  a  day  or  loo),  or  to  quit  for  higher  wages  (because  wages 
seem  to  be  the  only  satisfaction  I  get  from  a  job). 

A  Plea  to  Management 

To  SUGGESTIONS  of  this  sott,  management  sometimes  protests:  "All  that  you  say 
may  be  true,  and  we  realize  that,  but  we're  building  tanks,  and  we  don't  have 
time  for  all  those  things  now.  A  war  is  being  fought.  Our  problem  is  one  of  pro- 
duction and  not  of  human  relations".  So,  pleading  lack  of  time,  management  fre- 
quently rationalizes  the  situation  and  doesn't  try  to  understand  the  workers.  As  a 
result,  the  workers  don't  have  any  desire  to  be  efficient.     Production  lags. 

Management  is  constantly  stimulated  by  big  ideas.  It  has  momentous  decisions 
to  make;  it  has  materials  to  buy;  it  has  transportation  tangles  to  straighten  out;  it  has 
telegrams  to  answer;  it  has  millions  of  dollars  to  spend.  It  gets  reports  of  the  tanks' 
performance;  it  has  pictures  of  the  tanks  in  action;  it  knows  the  progress  of  produc- 
tion. It  gets  chills  down  its  spine  and  the  thrill  of  participation  in  the  grand  cause! 
But  these  stimuli  are  not  shared  with  the  workers — and  with  the  workers  is  where 
they  can  do  the  most  good! 

Where  management,  voluntarily  or  through  government  pressure,  has  taken  the 
time  to  consult  the  workers,  and  labor-management  committees  have  been  formed, 
such  knotty  problems  as  tardiness,  absence,  stealing,  employment  of  minorities, 
loafing,  handling  of  suggestions,  and  other  important  questions  have  been  attacked 
"intelligently  and  effectively.  Cooperative  committees  of  this  sort  can  work  out  so- 
lutions for  many  problems  that  management  alone  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
handling. 

11,000  Tanks  Beat  10,000 

Managers!  This  is  a  plea  and  a  challenge!  Look  at  your  turnover  rates  and  find 
out  how  many  employees  are  quitting!  Look  at  your  exit  interview  forms  and 
find  out  u'hy  workers  are  leaving  your  organization!  Stroll  through  the  plant  and 
ask  ten  workers,  selected  at  random,  what  they  think  of  their  jobs!  Ask  your  fore- 
men whether  the  workers  are  producing  at  maximum  efficiency!  You  will  learn 
whether  or  not  your  men  feel  that  they  are  individuals  or  just  a  group  of  people 
called  "labor".  Then  take  the  time  to  correct  any  unsatisfactory  situation;  if  possi- 
ble, hire  a  full  time  expert  to  study  the  attitudes  and  feelings  of  the  employees  and 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  build  up  morale  and  efficiency.  The  salary  of 
this  additional  executive  may  easily  be  earned  one  thousand  times  over  in  terms  of 
increased  output. 

If  one  nation  has  10,000  tanks  and  another  11,000,  it  is  not  so  much  the  first 
10,000  which  are  important,  but  rather  the  last  1,000  or  the  excess  which  the  one  na- 
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tion  has  over  the  other.  It  is  this  additional  or  marginal  output  vvc  must  have  to 
assure  our  success  in  winning  the  war.  If  we  can  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  work- 
ers we  will  secure  the  additional  output.  But  the  worker  himself  must  tvant  to  in- 
crease his  efficiency.  The  desire  must  come  from  within  him.  He  must  feel  that  his 
contribution,  small  as  it  is,  is  vital.  He  must  feel  that  he,  as  one  man  in  a  plant  of 
ten  thousand,  is  an  individual,  recognized  and  appreciated  by  management. 

The  individuality  of  each  worker  must  be  stressed !  His  desire  to  increase  pro- 
duction must  be  allowed  to  live!  The  least  that  management  can  do  is  to  set  up  the 
external  conditions  which  will  not  discourage  the  worker  from  loanting  to  be  efficient ! 

Based  upon  a  talk  given  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia  in  a  Personnel  Administra- 
tion Course  sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Department  of  Labor. 


Rapid  Expansion  of  a  War  Industry  Leading  to 
the  Hiring  of  Large  Numbers  of  Workers,  Many 
Without  Previous  Factory  Experience,  Has  Been 
Found  to  Result  in  Many  Discharges  and  Quits  if 
There  is  not  Installed  a  Sound  Use  of  Psychologi- 
cal Methods. 


Lockheed's  Full 
Testing  Program 


By  R.  Ran  dell  Irwin 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation 

IN  1937  Lockheed  found  that  hardly  two  out  of  three  new  employees  developed  into 
satisfactory  workers.  Many  beginners  were  unable  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
team  method  of  making  airplanes.  They  were  too  fast  or  too  slow,  or  they  could 
not  get  along  with  the  other  members  or  the  leader  of  the  small,  highly  co-ordinated- 
teams.     Many  of  these  beginners  quit  or  were  terminated. 

Lockheed  decided  that  the  time  to  solve  these  problems  was  before  the  workers 
were  hired.  Employers  had  for  some  time  been  testing  the  skills  and  aptitudes,  the 
intelligence,  and  the  health  of  their  workers.  But  still  there  were  always  many  who 
quit  or  were  fired.  The  cause  of  80  per  cent  of  employee  misfits  was  temperamental 
maladjustment. 

Re-evaluation  of  Active  Employees 

A  TESTING  program  was  designed  that  would  supplement  the  regular  interview  and 
selection  practice.  It  provided  the  interviewer  with  objective  test  measures  to 
aid  his  personal  judgment.  The  new  procedure  helped  in  the  selection  of  employees 
who  fulfilled  certain  requirements  of  intelligence,  mechanical  or  trade  aptitude,  and 
temperament. 

The  program  was  used  not  only  for  pre-selection  but  for  re-evaluation  of  active 
employees.  Misfits  were  tested,  the  results  diagnosed,  and  corrective  procedures 
suggested.  Men  of  unusual  promise  were  tested  and  supervisors  picked.  Wherever 
improvement  had  taken  place,  it  could  be  measured,  and  proper  use  was  made  of  it. 
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Evaluation  of  Applicants 

ocKHEED  now  givcs  all  qualified  applicants  at  least  two  tests:  the  Otis  Test  of 


Mental  Ability  and  the  Humm-Wadsworth  Temperament  Scale.  Job  specifica- 
tions also  may  call  for  one  or  more  of  the  trade,  mechanical,  or  clerical  aptitude  tests. 

The  intelligence  test  is  used  as  an  aid  in  the  placement  of  an  applicant.  Certain 
jobs  demand  men  whose  intelligence  falls  within  a  given  bracket.  Some  applicants 
are  too  smart  for  certain  jobs;  others  do  not  have  sufficient  mental  alacrity  to  keep  up 
with  a  function.  Thus,  though  an  individual's  intelligence  is  apart  from  his  tem- 
perament, it  is  a  key  in  his  final  placement  within  the  company. 

The  temperament  scale  as  used  by  Lockheed  attempts  to  predict  the  behavior  of 
the  applicant  in  any  placement  that  the  company  might  make.  The  scale  is  com- 
posed of  318  questions  requiring  a  "yes"  or  "no"  reply.  These  disarmingly  worded 
questions  represent  a  breakdown  of  temperament  into  five  fundamental  components: 
self-control,  self-interest,  emotion,  imagination,  and  inspiration.  Too  much  or  too 
little  of  any  of  these  factors  usually  shows  why  an  employee  does  not  work  out  at  a 
job. 

No  one  of  the  components  should  be  judged  by  itself,  but  rather  in  its  interrela- 
tionship to  the  other  components  and  to  the  validity  of  the  responses.  The  responses 
themselves  have  weighted  values  to  the  degree  that  they  indicate  tendencies  toward 
any  of  the  fundamental  components.  These  "raw  scores"  are  totaled  and  recorded 
on  a  "Profile"  or  Psychograph  which  gives  a  visual  picture  of  the  man's  tempera- 
mental assets  and  liabilities  in  terms  of  "strong,"  "borderline,"  or  "weak"  values. 
The  varying  proportions  of  these  values  are  what  make  people  differ.  From  these 
values,  Lockheed's  temperament  analysts  measure  the  disposition  and  mental  well- 
being  of  its  applicants  and  predict  their  behavior  under  placement  conditions. 

Use  of  Trade  Tests 

WHEN  the  background  of  an  applicant  warrants,  trade  tests  that  would  utilize 
his  experience  are  given.  The  trade  test  attempts  to  measure  the  knowledge 
of  the  applicant  so  that  when  his  test  score  is  weighed  with  his  experience  he  may  be 
placed  as  a  learner,  junior,  senior,  etc. ,  or  eliminated  as  a  trade  bluffer.  Clerical  apti- 
tude tests  were  devised  that  would  give  objective  prediction  for  the  routine  filing  job 
or  the  most  exacting  secretarial  position.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  at  once  diag- 
nostic and  comparative.  A  woman  hired  as  a  clerical-typist  might  improve  her 
shorthand  and  typing,  take  the  test  at  a  later  date,  and  become  a  stenographer. 

Some  of  the  Lockheed  trade  tests  measure  ability  and  achievement  along  skilled 
lines;  others  test  for  trade  aptitude  in  any  of  several  fields.  A  good  garage  mechanic 
might  have  some  experience  with  the  tools  of  a  machinist.  Since  the  employment 
market  has  been  almost  entirely  drained  of  man  with  aircraft  experience,  it  was  hoped 
to  bring  men  with  allied  experience  into  the  industry  with  a  minimum  of  training. 
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Criteria  of  Employee  Growth 

THE  tests  are  frequently  used  as  diagnostic  criteria  of  an  employee's  growth  or  lack 
of  growth  at  any  point  in  his  tenure. 

When  the  company  intends  to  go  to  considerable  expense  giving  an  intensive 
apprentice-training  program,  certain  standards  can  be  set  up  by  which  trainees  can  be 
selected.  Thus,  a  highly  selected  group  can  be  provided  which  will  be  physically, 
mentally,  and  temperamentally  fit  for  specialized  service. 

Workers  who  go  stale  on  the  job  can  be  re-tested  and  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk 
with  counselors.  Readjustment  usually  follows.  The  employee  has  become  aware 
of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  his  temperament.  Nearly  always  he  is  quite  relieved 
to  get  something  off  his  chest;  at  least  he  makes  a  genuine  effort  to  correct  his  fault. 
The  diagnosis  may  show  that  a  worker  is  on  a  job  for  which  he  is  temperamentally 
unfit.  The  day-dreamer  who  can't  keep  up  on  a  speed  operation  might  have  a  quality 
that  would  work  out  quite  well  in  the  drafting  room  where  he  could  project  himself 
away  from  his  surroundings  and  whip  a  problem.  A  diligent  worker  with  an  apti- 
tude for  blueprints  might  do  well  enough  on  the  drafting  test  to  be  upgraded  into  the 
drafting  room. 

One  of  the  key  advantages  of  testing  is  its  help  in  the  selection  of  leaders  and 
supervisors,  men  with  the  capacity  to  get  along  well  with  those  under  them,  com- 
mand their  respect,  and  co-operate  to  get  the  job  done  thoroughly  and  pleasantly. 

Results 

SINCE  1937  Lockheed  has  tested  almost  300,000  applicants,  and  from  this  pool 
selected  its  present  personnel. 

The  company  seldom  employs  a  man  or  woman  even  in  executive  capacity  with- 
out first  giving  the  tests.  Nearly  every  time  an  applicant  has  been  employed  in  spite 
of  adverse  test  results,  the  company  has  regretted  it.  Lockheed  in  the  face  of  na- 
tional emergency  has  had  to  fill  many  highly  skilled  jobs  with  men  whose  tests  would 
indicate  undesurable  temperament.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  know  that  two  out 
of  every  three  workers  that  the  company  had  to  terminate  in  1941  had  shown  adverse 
test  results.  Yet  the  rate  of  turnover  for  Lockheed  is  low  as  compared  with  the 
industry  average. 

Bright  Eager  Men  and  Women 

WELL-BALANCED  cmployccs  get  along  well  together,  work  without  dissenrion  in 
the  teams  that  are  necessary  in  airplane  building.  Tests  help  to  redeem  a  man 
outgrown  by  his  job.  When  a  man  has  a  "beef,"  facts  are  substituted  for  opinion. 
An  unbalanced  trouble-maker  can  usually  be  weeded  out  before  he  is  hired. 

Apt  employees  increase  production,  so  that  Lockheed's  production  per  man  is 
high.  Adjusted  employees  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  pressure  of  the  present 
emergency. 
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Training  costs  per  man  have  been  decreased  by  testing  applicants  with  allied 
experience  and  fitting  their  practical  knowledge  to  )obs  in  the  aircraft  industry. 
Bright,  eager  men  and  women  with  motor  co-ordination  and  stamina  make  excellent 
learners,  progress  rapidly,  and  help  keep  the  morale  of  the  employees  at  high  pitch. 
Lockheed  is  proud  of  its  present  personnel  which  has  been  hand-picked  by  the 
criteria  of  experience,  temperament,  and  htness. 

Test  Forms  Utilized 

Basics 

Humm-Wadsworth  Temperament  Scale,  Doncaster  G.   Humm  Personal  Service, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  Copyright,  1934. 

Otis  Self-Administering  Tests  of  Mental  Ability,  Higher  Forms  A,  B,  and  D, 
World  Book  Company. 
Mechanical  Aptitudes 

Johnson  O'Connor  Wiggly  Block,  C.  H.  Stocking  Company,  414  North  Homan, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
^Minnesota  Manipulative  Tests,  Educational  Test  Bureau,  Inc.,  Minneapolis  or 

Philadelphia. 
Clerical  Aptitudes^ 

Lockheed  Clerical  Test 

Typing 

Clerical-Typing 

Stenographic 

Filing 
Trade  Tests  ^ 

Accounting 

Blueprint  Reading 

Drafting 

Final  Assembly 

Final  Assembly — revised 

Lofting 

Machinist 

Patternmaker 

Precision  Assembly 

Sheet  Metal  Assembler 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

Template  Maker 

Portion  of  paper  presented  in  seminar  on  "Selection" ,  at  the  First  Southern  California 
Management  Conference,  held  at  the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena,  California. 

'The  trade  tests  and  the  clerical  aptitude  have  been  set  up  and  standardized  by  the  Lockheed  Testing  Division  and 
are  not  available  for  circulation. 
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The  Fine  Tolerances  and  Exact  Measurements 
Required  in  the  Production  of  Airplane  Engines, 
Guns,  Shells  and  Instruments  Used  by  Our  Armed 
Forces,  Plus  the  Long  Hours  of  Labor  and  Night- 
work  Require  that  To  Obtain  Maximum  Effici- 
ency Great  Attention  Should  be  Paid  to  Proper 
Lighting  and  the  Care  of  Eyes. 


Wartime 
Lighting,  Part  II 


By  C.  E.  Ferree  and  G.  Rand 

Research  Laboratory  of  Physiological  Optics, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Color  and  Composition  of  Light  in  Relation  to  the  Blackout 

IN  THE  selection  of  a  color  for  a  protective  night  light  the  eye  factors  as  well  as 
power  to  penetrate  the  external  atmosphere  should  be  taken  into  consideration — 
namely,  the  comparative  sensitivity  of  the  eye  to  colored  lights  at  very  low  intensi- 
ties, visual  acuity  at  low  intensity,  and  the  adaptation  factors.  Principally  because 
of  the  eye  factors  deep  red  has  recently  been  recommended  as  superior  to  the  formerly 
widely-accepted  dark  blue  light.  The  question  is  intricate  and  interesting  and  in  its 
broader  aspects  is  still  an  open  one.  It  is  extremely  interesting  in  its  relation  to 
the  visual  functions  and  the  practical  applications  are  of  course  important. 

Deep  red  would  hardly  be  acceptable  as  a  night  light  for  the  illumination  of  many 
interiors,  for  example  the  lighting  of  hospitals.  As  a  night  light  for  hospitals  we 
have  used  with  considerable  satisfaction  light  approximating  the  color  of  a  low- 
brightness  kerosene  flame.  This  is  not  too  unpleasant  and  is  distinctly  somnolent. 
The  possibility  of  using  heavily  frosted,  colorless  bulbs  should  not  of  course  be 
ignored.  In  fact  we  believe  that  a  comparison  of  test  results  will  show  in  their 
favor.  However,  without  the  use  of  color  it  is  difficult  to  get  light  of  sufficiently 
low  intensity  with  the  lamps  that  are  available. 

Blue  Lights 

AS  TO  the  suitability  of  blue  as  a  color  for  nighttime  protection,  it  should  be  kept 
1\.  in  mind  that  dark  blue  is  the  least  distinguishable  from  dark  gray  and  black  of 
any  of  the  shades  of  color,  and  that  the  illumination  of  an  interior  with  blue  light 
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hv  a  suitable  regulation  of  intensity  and  hue  can  Lx-  given  a  dim  moonlight  effect 
which  differs  little  in  color  from  the  exterior  illumination  on  a  moonlight  night. 
Further,  even  if  the  brightness  of  the  colors  is  selective  to  intensity  and  blue  is  seen 
as  relatively  lighter  at  low  levels  of  intensity  and  w  ith  a  dark-adapted  eye  than  are 
the  colors  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  spectrum,  this  subjective  effect  can  be  com- 
pensated for  by  reducing  by  a  corresponding  amount  the  intensity  of  the  blue  light. 
Our  thinking  on  this  subject  should,  therefore,  not  he  confused  by  too  serious  a 
consideration  of  the  Purkinje  phenomenon.  Of  the  colors,  red  perhaps  differs  most 
in  quality  from  black  and  for  that  reason  red  light  stands  out  most  vividly  and 
strikingly  from  its  background  on  a  dark  night.  This  is  doubtless  one  of  the  reasons 
why  red  is  chosen  as  a  danger  signal  at  night  and  might  be  offered  as  a  very  important 
reasons  for  not  using  red  as  a  blackout  or  protective  light  in  wartime.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  favor  of  red  the  photochromatic  interval  should  be  taken  into  account. 
That  is,  below  the  threshold  of  color  over  a  small  range  of  intensity  red  light  is  not 
sensed  as  colorless  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  colored  lights.  The  question  also 
should  be  raised  of  the  relative  visual  acuities  for  blue  and  red  light  at  low  intensities. 

Arguments  Against  Use 

aG.\inst  the  use  of  blue  light  the  argument  has  been  advanced  that  the  eye  is  at  a 
l\.  disadvantage  in  focusing  blue  light.  One  controversialist  has  even  said  that  the 
eye  can  not  focus  blue  light.  With  respect  to  focusing  the  facts  are:  The  emmetropic 
(normal)  eye  focuses  parallel  rays  of  blue  light  (i.e.,  objects  at  a  distance  of  lo  feet  or 
more)  slightly  in  front  of  the  retina.  At  some  point  nearer  than  lo  feet  the  rays  di- 
verge sufficiently  to  focus  on  the  retina.  This  may  be  called  the  far  point  for  blue 
light.  For  still  nearer  objects  until  the  near  point  of  vision  is  reached,  the  rays 
diverge  progressively  more  and  more,  and  require  the  lens  of  the  eye  to  adjust  (ac- 
commodate) for  the  respective  distances.  The  near  point  for  blue  light  is  closer  to 
the  eye  than  for  red,  i.e.,  objects  can  be  seen  nearer  the  eye  for  blue  than  for  red  light. 

The  focal  point  for  parallel  rays  of  red  light  for  the  emmetropic  eye  is  behind  the 
retina.  For  all  distances,  therefore,  the  eye  has  to  accommodate  for  red  light.  The 
comparative  situation,  then,  is  (a)  that  for  blue  light  the  emmetropic  eye  can  not 
focus  for  objects  at  a  distance  of  ^.o  feet  or  greater,  and  for  red  light  accommodation 
is  required  for  objects  at  all  distances;  and  (b)  that  the  eye  can  see  objects  closer  with 
blue  light  than  with  red  light. 

Further,  for  uncorrected  myopes  (near-sighted)  the  eye  with  respect  to  focusing 
is  better  off  with  red  light  than  with  blue  and  for  uncorrected  hyperopes  (far-sighted) 
the  converse  is  true — the  eye  is  better  off  with  blue  light  than  with  red.  These  con- 
clusions based  on  the  physical  situation  are  borne  out  by  the  results  which  we  have 
obtained  on  visual  acuity  and  speed  of  vision  with  these  two  colored  lights  for  hy- 
peropic,  myopic  and  emmetropic  eyes. 
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Gives  Clear  Images 

THE  following  points  may  also  be  noted:  (i)  Because  of  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  diffraction  for  blue  light  its  effective  power  to  give  clear  imaging  for 
distances  within  the  far  point  for  blue  is  well  recognized.  This  advantage  is  not  had 
by  deep  red  light.  With  respect  to  unciearness  of  imaging  caused  by  diffraction, 
deep  red  light  is  the  worst  of  the  spectrum  colors.  Ql)  The  disadvantage  as  to  the 
coordination  of  accommodation  and  convergence  is  about  equal  for  blue  and  red  light. 
Complete  coordination  can  be  expected  only  for  the  wave-lengths  in  the  mid  region 
of  the  spectrum. 

The  complete  coordination  of  convergence  and  accommodation  is,  it  may  be 
noted,  very  important  to  comfort,  efficiency  and  speed  in  the  use  of  the  eyes.  (3) 
it  has  been  argued  that  red  light  light-adapts  the  eye  less  than  blue  light  and  that, 
therefore,  the  eye  retains  its  sensitivity  to  light  better  under  red  light  than  under  blue 
and  that  correspondingly  red  light  has  an  advantage  over  blue  in  the  seeing  of  objects. 
At  the  very  low  intensities  in  question  this  factor  cannot  be  of  very  great  importance. 
In  any  event  in  the  test  which  we  are  recommending  later  in  the  paper  in  which  ex- 
actly the  same  intensities  of  light  are  used  in  determining  the  distances  at  which  the 
different  colored  lights  can  be  seen  as  were  used  in  giving  equal  visual  acuities  for 
these  lights,  this  factor  is  fully  taken  into  account.  Furthermore,  it  does  not  seem 
that  any  difference  in  interference  with  subsequent  trying  to  see  in  the  dark  could  for 
lights  of  such  low  intensity  be  of  any  considerable  importance.  (4)  Another  argu- 
ment that  has  been  offered  against  blue  light  is  that  the  color  field  is  wider  for  blue 
than  for  red. 

Confused  Thinking 

THE  thinking  here  seems  to  be  confused  by  the  fact  that,  in  general,  vision  in  the 
peripheral  field  is  important  in  aviation,  particularly  in  combat  aviation  where 
objects  of  considerable  visibility  are  involved.  In  this  problem,  however,  the  situa- 
tion is  very  different.  In  the  first  place  the  far  periphery  of  the  retina  is  not  blind  to 
color.  The  limits  of  the  color  fields  are  a  matter  of  the  amount  or  intensity  of  the 
colored  lights.  In  the  second  place  the  threshold  of  color  sensation  is  so  much  raised 
in  the  peripheral  field  that  the  use  of  peripheral  vision  for  the  detection  of  colored 
light  of  threshold  or  near  threshold  intensity  for  central  vision  can  not  be  of  signifi- 
cant importance. 

Finally,  as  far  as  color  is  concerned,  a  wider  study  by  a  test  method  that  is  direct 
and  quantitative  would  probably  show  that  the  choice  of  colored  lights  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  red  and  blue.  Both  have  important  disadvantages.  For  example, 
when  all  are  equalized  in  intensity  or  in  both  intensity  and  saturation,  red  and  blue  at 
any  level  of  intensity  as  compared  with  most  of  the  colors  give  very  poor  visual 
acuity  or  power  to  see  objects.  This  is  a  very  important  point  indeed.  Except  as  an 
emergency  expedient  or  a  matter  of  feasibility  it  would  seem  somewhat  strange  if  a 
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choice  between  colored  lights  were  to  he  limited  to  the  two  that  give  such  poor 
power  to  see  objects,  particularly  when  the  distance  at  which  the  lights  can  no 
longer  be  seen  depends  so  much  more  on  their  intensity  than  their  color. 

In  the  test  for  both  visual  acuity  and  speed  of  discrimination  the  distance  of  the 
observer  from  the  test-object  was  2.0  feet.  Because  of  poor  focusing  at  lo  feet  this 
distance  was  of  course  unfavorable  for  the  colors  at  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum. 
Another  factor  in  the  poor  results  obtained  for  blue  light  was  the  small  quality  or 
sensation  difference  between  the  black  test-object  and  its  blue  background. 

It  mav  seem  strange  that  when  the  different  spectrum  lights  are  themselves  made 
equally  visible  there  should  be  such  a  difference  in  the  visibility  of  the  details  il- 
luminated by  these  lights.  In  explanation,  the  following  points  may  be  noted:  a 
difference  in  the  clearness  of  the  images  formed,  a  possible  difference  in  the  retina's 
power  to  make  fine  space  discriminations  for  the  different  wave-lengths,  and  the 
sensation  difference  between  the  black  test-object  and  the  colored  background.  The 
complete  picture  of  the  eye's  selectiveness  of  response  to  wave-length  includes,  then, 
definitely  clearness  of  imaging,  light  and  color  sensation  both  as  to  quality  and 
amount,  and  possibly  the  power  of  the  retina  to  discriminate  space  for  the  different 
wave-lengths  of  light. 

Choice  to  be  Determhied  by  Experiment 

CLEARLY  the  choice  can  not   be  left  to  inference  from  scattered  though  related 
observations  and  experiments.     It  is  a  matter  of  direct  test  with  as  little  as 
possible  left  to  inference. 

The  problem  is  to  select  that  color  or  composition  of  light  that  will  be  of  the 
greatest  use  in  the  discrimination  of  detail  in  nearby  objects,  and  will  have  the  least 
visibility  at  a  distance.  The  factors  are  the  comparative  visual  acuities  for  different 
colors  or  compositions  of  light  at  a  suitable  low  level  of  intensity,  their  power  to 
penetrate  the  external  atmosphere  both  clear  and  foggy,  and  their  comparative 
visibilities  in  the  dark  at  threshold  intensities. 

Using  spectrum  lights  we  have  shown  that  when  equalized  in  brightness  or  photo- 
metric intensity,  they  give  a  wide  range  of  difference  in  visual  acuity,  the  acuity 
being  the  highest  in  the  mid  region  of  the  spectrum,  and  that  this  range  and  variation 
from  point  to  point  are  different  for  different  levels  of  intensity  of  light.  That  is, 
visual  acuity  is  selective  both  to  wave-length  or  composition  of  light  and  to  intensity 
of  light.  We  found  this  to  be  true  also  when  the  lights  were  equalized  both  in 
brightness  and  saturation  of  color.  Some  results  of  these  determinations  are  given 
in  the  curves  shown  in  Figure  3 A.  From  an  inspection  of  Figure  3 A  it  can  be 
readily  understood  that  the  intensity  of  the  colored  lights  would  have  to  be  changed 
a  great  deal  in  relation  to  each  other  to  give  equal  visual  acuities,  and  that  these 
changes  of  intensity  would  affect  also  greatly  the  distances  at  which  they  could  be 
seen.     The  work  was  repeated  using  speed  of  discrimination,  or  speed  of  vision,  as 
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the  test  instead  of  visual  acuity,  the  speed  of  the  eye's  reaction  being  considered  an 
important  factor  in  the  decision  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  lights  in  question. 

Mid-region  of  Sttectrum  Best 

npHE  results  of  these  tests  are  given  in  the  curves  shown  in  Figure  3B.  Also 
-*-  using  spectrum  lights,  equalized  in  energy,  we  have  found  that  their  visibility 
varies  over  a  wide  range,  again  being  the  highest  in  the  mid  region  of  the 
spectrum,  and  that  the  curve  for  visibility  changes  its  shape  for  different  levels  of 
energy  of  light.  That  is,  with  respect  to  visibility,  too,  there  is  selectiveness  to 
wave-length  or  composition  of  light,  also  to  energy  of  light.     These  determinations 
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Fig.  3A.  The  effect  of  change  of  wave- 
length of  light  on  visual  acuity  at  0.075  ^'"^ 
0.3116  footcandles,  intensities  I  and  II.  Un- 
equal and  equal  saturation  series  (3  observers). 
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Fig.  3B.  The  effect  of  change  of  wave  length 
of  light  on  speed  of  discrimination  at  0.075  ^"d 
0.3 1 16  foot-candles,  intensities  I  and  II.  Un- 
equal and  equal  saturation  scries  (3  observers). 


were  made  by  us  with  the  light-adapted  eye  and  under  our  direction  with  the 
dark-adapted  eye.  They  constitute  in  effect  a  quantitative  expression  of  the  visi- 
bility changes  that  take  place  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Purkinje  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  results  are  too  numerous  and  too  complicated  to  wan-ant  space  being  given 
to  them  here.  It  will  be  sufficient  perhaps  to  say  that  the  results  for  both  visual 
acuity  and  visibility  render  it  absolutely  clear  that  in  any  determination  of  the  best 
light  to  use  for  wartime  protection,  the  tests  for  visual  acuity  and  visibility  must 
both  be  made  and  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  with  respect  to  the  significant 
factors  which  influence  each,  namely  intensity  of  light  and  color  or  composition  of 
light,  and  with  a  dark-adapted  eye. 
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This  can  he  most  certainly  accomplished  by  using  the  same  illuminator  and  the 
same  setting  of  its  intensity  control  for  testing  the  comparative  distances  at  which 
the  lights  can  be  seen  as  was  used  in  making  the  test  for  the  comparative  acuities. 
That  is,  the  exact  source  of  the  illumination  in  the  first  case  is  made  the  test-object 
in  the  second  case.  In  this  way  all  difficulties  and  sources  of  error  in  the  duplication 
of  conditions  in  the  two  items  of  the  test  are  completely  eliminated,  a  very  important 
one  of  which  is  that  of  securing  equal  intensities  through  photometering  lights 
differing  in  color. 

In  order  to  make  the  test  entirely  direct,  as  should  be  the  case,  the  intensity  con- 
trol of  the  illuminator  should  be  set  to  give  equal  visual  acuities  at  a  suitably  low 
level  of  intensity  for  each  of  the  lights  to  be  tested  and  the  illuminator  so  adjusted 
be  used,  as  noted  above,  as  the  test-object  for  the  determination  of  the  distance  at 
which  each  light  can  be  no  longer  seen.  For  a  still  closer  correspondence  with  the 
conditions  in  actual  use,  the  size  of  the  test-object,  the  distance  of  the  testee  and  the 
distance  of  the  illuminator  from  the  test-object  should  be  chosen  so  that  the  in- 
tensities which  are  required  to  give  equal  visual  acuities  are  somewhat  akin  to  the 
minimum  level  that  should  be  had  in  seeing  one's  way  about  in  the  dark.  Perhaps 
lo  feet  could  be  used  as  the  distance  of  both  the  testee  and  the  illuminator  from  the 
test-object. 

It  is  doubtless  better  to  use  also  for  both  the  testee  and  the  illumi- 
nator a  distance  which  is  representative  of  near  vision,  for  example 
a  distance  within  the  far  point  for  blue  light,  and  to  base  conclusions 
on  the  results  of  the  tests  for  both  distances.  Unless  results  are  ob- 
tained for  distances  that  are  representative  of  both  far  vision  (lo  feet 
or  more)  and  near  vision,  it  does  not  seem  that  a  general  conclusion 
can  be  safely  drawn  as  to  the  merits  of  the  lights  in  question.  Further, 
objects  and  backgrounds  present  surfaces  that  have  a  wide  variety  of 
reflecting  power.  In  order  better  to  take  into  account  the  relation- 
ship of  object  to  background  as  a  factor  in  power  to  see  objects,  the 
intensities  required  to  give  equal  visual  acuities  for  the  above-noted 
distances  could,  if  thought  best,  be  determined  with  both  a  black 
test-object  on  a  white  background  and  a  white  test-object  on  a  black 
background,  and  these  intensities  also  be  used  in  determining  the  dis- 
tances at  which  the  lights  can  be  no  longer  seen. 

Recnmmeudatious  for  Testing 

IX  OUR  recommendation,  however,  full  latitude  is  left  on  these  points.  In  this 
way  of  making  the  test  it  should  be  clearly  kept  in  mind  that  the  size  of  the  test- 
object,  the  distance  of  the  testee  and  the  distance  of  the  illuminator  from  the  test- 
object  are  kept  constant,  and  the  intensity  of  illumination  is  varied  until  the  test- 
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object  chosen  can  just  be  discriminated.  Another  possibility  is  to  adjust  the 
intensities  of  light  in  the  illuminator  such  that  the  distance  at  which  each  colored 
light  disappears  is  equal,  and  with  this  adjustment  in  case  of  each  colored  light  to 
determine  the  comparative  acuities.  The  difficulty  with  this  method  would  be  in 
the  equipment  that  would  be  required  to  vary  in  continuous  change  the  size  or 
visual  angle  of  the  critical  detail  in  any  test-object  that  would  be  suitable  for  the 
purpose  without  changing  the  distance  of  the  testee  from  the  test-object. 


Fig.  4.  The  variable  illuminator,  vertical  section.     Vanes  in  closed  position  indicated  by  solid  lines, 

partly  open  by  dotted  lines 

The  distance  test  should  of  course  be  made  under  more  than  one  atmospheric 
condition — clear,  foggy,  etc.  Inasmuch  as  changing  the  distance  in  making  the 
test  is  the  most  troublesome  and  time-consuming  part  of  the  test,  it  may  be  found 
convenient  to  use  as  many  illuminators  as  there  are  colored  lights  to  be  tested. 
This  would  enable  the  changes  of  distance  to  be  made  in  a  continuous  series  and 
would  guarantee  that  the  tests  for  the  different  lights  are  made  under  the  same 
atmospheric  condition. 

Obviously  the  equipment  used  for  making  the  test  is  very  important  to  its  success 
and  its  precision.     The  illuminator  must  be  such,  for  example,  that  the  changes  of 
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intensity  of  light  can  be  made  in  continuous  series  without  changing  the  color  or 
composition  of  the  light,  or  the  size,  shape  and  location  of  the  illuminated  area. 
These  requirements  rule  out  the  use  of  a  rheostat  or  change  of  distance  as  means  of 
changing  the  intensity,  the  rheostat  in  particular  being  unsuitable  because  of  the 
changes  which  it  causes  in  the  color  and  composition  of  the  light.  The  further 
requirement  that  the  illuminator  be  made  the  test-object  in  the  distance  test  would 
make  inconvenient  the  use  of  a  projection  system  with  an  iris  diaphragm  control 
such,  for  example,  as  is  used  in  our  Visual  Acuity  Projector.  (Ferree,  C.  E.  and  Rand, 
G.  "Testing  Fitness  for  Night  Flying.  Visual  Acuity."  Arch,  of  Ophthal.,  i^^S, 
lo,  pp.  58-79.) 

The  instrument  we  would  recommend  as  being  the  most  suitable  in  all  respects  is 
shown  in  Fig.  4.     It  may  be  called  a  Variable  Illuminator. 

hi  strum  en  t  Described 

THE  purpose  of  this  instrument  is  to  provide  a  means  of  varying  the  intensity  of 
the  illumination  in  continuous  change  from  zero  to  any  intensity  that  is  wanted, 
without  change  in  the  color  or  composition  of  the  light  or  in  the  size,  shape  or  posi- 
tion of  the  illuminated  area,  and,  if  desired,  to  provide  a  means  of  correcting  artificial 
light  to  light  of  daylight  quality.  The  essential  features  of  the  instrument  are  a 
source  of  light  of  adequate  intensity  to  give  the  range  needed,  a  housing  of  suitable 
size  and  shape,  a  mechanical  means  or  specially  designed  shutter  for  varying  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  and  a  diffusing  plate  or  other  diffusing  means  both  to  eliminate 
completely  the  shadows  which  would  otherwise  be  produced  by  the  shutter  and  to 
give  an  evenly  distributed  and  well  diffused  illumination  of  the  test  surface. 

Movement  of  Vanes 

THE  means  of  varying  intensity  consists  of  four  vanes  which  extend  across  the 
opening  of  the  housing  in  such  relation  to  each  other  that  when  their  flat  surfaces 
are  parallel  to  the  beam  of  light  the  maximum  amount  of  light  passes  through  the 
opening,  and  when  they  arc  rotated  to  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  beam  the  light 
changes  in  continuous  series  from  full  intensity  to  zero.  In  changing  the  intensity 
the  vanes  are  so  actuated  as  to  cause  contiguous  vanes  to  turn  in  opposite  directions. 
This  insures  that  there  will  be  no  shift  in  the  position  of  the  illuminated  area  and 
no  change  in  its  size  and  shape.  When  the  vanes  all  move  in  the  same  direction,  as 
is  the  case  with  Venetian  blinds,  all  these  changes  take  place. 

In  various  models  of  the  instrument  different  means  of  actuating  the  vanes  have 
been  employed.  In  one  model  split  gears  were  mounted  on  the  ends  of  the  axle  pins 
of  the  vanes  outside  the  housing,  so  adjusted  as  to  take  up  all  slack  and  backlash. 
In  another  a  simple  means  has  been  devised  which  lies  within  the  housing.  It  also 
is  entirely  free  from  slack  and  blacklash.     This  is  in  the  form  of  a  thin  place  with  a 
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central  longitudinal  slot  through  which  pass  the  axle  pins  at  the  ends  of  the  vanes. 
This  slot  permits  the  plate  to  travel  back  and  forth  as  the  vanes  turn.  Above  and 
belov^f  it  in  alternate  sequence  are  short  vertical  slots  which  engage  pins  suitably 
positioned  at  the  ends  of  the  vanes.  To  the  end  of  the  axle  of  one  of  the  vanes  is 
attached  a  knob.  When  this  knob  is  turned  the  contiguous  vanes  rotate  in  opposite 
directions  as  is  desired. 

No  Shadows 

IN  ORDER  that  no  shadow  shall  be  cast  by  the  vanes  in  any  position  in  their  rota- 
tion a  plate  of  Belgian  flashed  opal  glass  is  mounted  directly  in  front  of  them, 
between  them  and  the  surface  to  be  illuminated.  In  addition  to  eliminating  com- 
pletely all  shadows  on  the  illuminated  surface,  the  provision  secures  exceptionally 
good  diffusion  of  light.  Behind  the  plate  may  be  placed  the  color  filter  that  is 
needed  for  obtaining  the  color  selected  to  be  tested. 

While  the  flashed  opal  glass  positioned  directly  in  front  of  the  vanes  is  sufficient 
to  remove  all  trace  of  shadow  from  any  surface  to  be  illuminated  at  a  distance  of 
5  inches  or  more,  when  looked  at  directly  it  is  not  itself  seen  as  uniformly  bright. 
Therefore,  it  could  not  be  used  as  the  test-object  in  making  the  distance  test.  In 
order  to  provide  an  evenly  illuminated  and  evenly  bright  surface  that  can  be  used  as 
the  test-object  in  making  the  distance  test,  the  construction  of  the  housing  is  ex- 
tended 5  inches  beyond  this  plate  of  flashed  opal  glass  and  in  its  opening  is  mounted 
a  second  plate  of  flashed  opal  glass. 

Distance  Test 

IN  FIGURE  4  the  aperture  shown,  purposely  made  to  suit  a  wide  variety  of  condi- 
tions, may  be  larger  than  is  wanted  in  making  the  test.  It  can  be  given  any  size 
and  shape  that  is  desired  by  the  use  of  suitable  diaphragms.  In  making  the  distance 
test,  for  example,  some  may  not  find  it  convenient  or  even  possible  to  use  great 
distances,  in  which  case  the  aperture  can  be  made  small,  but  always  of  the  same  size 
and  shape  for  the  different  colors.  In  the  construction  of  this  extension  we  have 
felt  that  for  many  reasons  latitude  with  respect  to  size  and  shape  of  this  aperture  was 
a  desirable  provision.  The  instrument  so  modified  is  used  in  making  both  the  equal- 
ization of  the  visual  acuities  and  the  distance  test.  The  front  plate,  then,  of  the 
instrument  that  is  used  in  making  the  equalization  of  the  visual  acuities  becomes 
the  test-object  or  test  surface  for  making  the  distance  test,  the  intensity  control 
having  exactly  the  same  setting  for  both  tests. 

The  Double-broken  Circle 

As  THE  most  suitable  test-object  for  making  the  equalization  of  the  visual  acuities 
-  we  recommend  the  double-broken  circle,  the  two  breaks  in  which,  90  deg. 
apart,  subtend  each  a  visual  angle  of  i  min.     This  type  of  test-object  has  been  made 
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into  a  chart  which  \vc  have  called  the  Double-broken  Circle  Visual  Acuity  and 
Astigmatism  Test  Chart.  (Ferrec,  C.  E.  and  Rand,  G.  '"Testing  Vision  in  the 
Industries."  Pasoiiiid  /.,  1939,  iS,  pp.  13-10.  This  chart  can  be  obtained  from 
Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.)  Besides  providing  a  more 
nearly  absolute  means  of  testing  and  rating  vision,  this  chart  comprises  nineteen 
sizes  of  test-object,  each  size  being  presented  in  enough  positions  to  test  and  ac- 
curately measure  visual  acuity  in  eight  representative  meridians — o,  45  deg.,  90  deg., 
etc.  This  number  of  sizes,  ten  more  than  is  ordinarily  the  case,  renders  the  chart 
of  especial  value  for  selecting  the  size  of  test-object  that  is  most  suitable  for  making 
the  present  test.  If  desired,  a  single  test-object  of  the  size  chosen  can  be  used 
mounted  on  a  rotatable  dial  with  a  remote  control  operated  electromagnetically. 
The  control  we  have  devised  for  this  purpose  permits  of  the  openings  to  be  turned 
into  and  held  in  the  eight  representative  meridians  just  noted, — o,  45  deg., 
90  deg.,  etc. 

The  test  we  have  recommended  has  the  advantage  of  being  both  direct  and  quanti- 
tative, and  the  equipment  of  being,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  most  convenient  and 
best  suited  to  the  purpose  of  any  that  has  yet  been  devised. 

Blackout  Lighting  in  the  Home 

THE  Variable  Illuminator  has  also  been  made  in  the  form  of  a  lamp  with  the  open- 
ing turned  downwards  or  obliquely  downwards.  With  its  control  of  intensity 
by  means  of  the  rotatable  shutter,  the  light  can  be  varied  in  continuous  change  from 
full  to  extinction,  thus  making  it  possible  by  using  it  as  a  night  light  to  obtain  a 
complete  blackout  or  as  near  a  complete  blackout  as  may  be  desired.  In  this  lamp 
any  color,  type  or  wattage  of  bulb  can  be  used,  even  the  small  neon  night  bulb. 
Suitably  equipped,  this  lamp  should  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  protective  night 
lighting  even  to  the  total  extinction  of  light  for  a  complete  blackout. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  point  out  again  the  infeasibility  of  the  ordinary 
blackout  devices  as  an  all-the-year  round  means  of  securing  a  complete  blackout. 
In  our  southern  cities  the  thought  of  obtaining  a  complete  blackout  of  a  fully 
lighted  room  on  a  hot  summer  night  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  by  means 
of  curtaining  or  similar  devices  alone,  is  untenable  and  intolerable.  We  say  this 
after  more  than  thirty  years  of  experience  in  light-proofing  rooms  and  ventilating 
light-proofed  rooms.  The  light-proofing  of  rooms  as  an  all-year  round  project  for 
the  blackout  without  air  conditioning,  forced  ventilation  or  a  provision  for  natural 
ventilation  with  light-proofed  devices  seems  to  us  not  to  be  worthy  of  very  serious 
consideration  for  the  hot  seasons  of  the  year  in  hot  climates. 


T 


Serious  Problem  in  Hot  Climates 

HE  blackout  in  the  home  is  a  very  serious  problem  in  this  respect,  and  the  home 
is  the  place  where  the  greater  part  of  our  population  stays  at  night.     Very  few 
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homes  are  provided  with  air  conditioning,  forced  ventilation  or  light-proofed  means 
of  natural  ventilation.  The  kind  of  blackout  that  is  used  in  England,  for  example, 
is  not  suitable  for  use  in  summer  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States.  Again 
what  is  feasible  in  wintertime  will  not  do  for  the  summer  months.  In  short,  it 
would  appear  that  the  problem  of  the  blackout  should  be  attacked  from  two  sides — 
the  conventional  light-proofing  devices,  and  lighting. 

The  attack  from  the  side  of  lighting  can  be  made  along  two  lines — color  and  com- 
position of  light,  and  intensity  and  direction  of  light.  For  the  control  of  intensity 
of  light  a  means  for  producing  a  finely  graded  and  continuous  change  down  to  ex- 
tinction is  desirable  and  in  some  cases  essential.  Our  strong  feeling  of  need  for  this 
twofold  attack  on  the  problem  of  the  blackout  and  protective  night  lighting  is  one 
of  the  incentives  that  has  caused  us  to  take  up  the  subject  of  lighting  in  relation  to 
the  blackout.  Surely  it  is  not  as  dangerous  to  have  the  amount  of  light  that  is 
needed  just  to  be  able  to  see  to  get  around  in  one  room  of  a  house  with  its  sheltering 
roof  and  walls  as  it  is  to  have  enough  light  to  see  to  get  around  out  of  doors  in  the 
open;  and  in  any  prolonged  blackout  a  certain  number  of  people  have  to  be  able  to 
see  to  get  around  out  of  doors. 
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Book  Reviews 

Book  Review  Editor,  Mr.  E\erett  Van  Every 
California  Personnel  Management  Association,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

THE  DYNAMICS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

By  Clinton  S.  Golden  and  Harold  J.  Ruttcnbcrg.     Harper  &  Brothers.     New  York, 

1941,  358  pp.,  $3.00 
Reviewed  by  J.  M.  Trickett 

Some  have  claimed  this  as  "The  most  important  book  on  labor  ever  published 
in  this  country";  others  as  "  .  .  .  the  first  systematic  account  of  the  reasons  why 
organized  labor  believes  it  should  have  a  more  responsible  role  in  the  shaping  of 
policy  regarding  restricted  wartime  production."  Many  readers  will  not  wax  so 
eloquent  in  their  praise  for  all  will  not  agree  with  the  principles  proposed  and  the 
conclusions  drawn. 

The  outline  of  the  book  falls  into  three  parts:  Part  One  deals  with  union- 
management  bargaining;  Part  Two  is  concerned  with  union-management  coopera- 
tion; Part  Three  discusses  union-management  planning  on  industry-wide  and 
national  bases.  The  text  is  built  around  thirty-seven  "principles  of  union-manage- 
ment relations." 

These  principles  are  enlarged  upon,  explained,  and  illustrated  in  detail,  fre- 
quently in  dialogue,  from  actual  cases  taken  from  the  files  of  the  United  Steel 
Workers.  Again,  while  many  readers  will  not  agree  with  all  of  these  principles, 
representatives  of  labor  and  management  alike  will  find  them  provocative  of  intel- 
ligent thought — perchance  foreshadowing  thingstocome  in  American  industrial  life. 

The  authors,  prominent  CIO  officials,  need  no  further  introduction.  Their 
work  will  stand  for  some  time  as  an  example  of  intelligent,  verbalized  labor  leader- 
ship.    It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  those  who  handle  labor  problems  at  all  levels. 

WASHINGTON  IS  LIKE  THAT 

By   W.    M.    Kiplinger.     Harper  &  Brothers.      1942..     52.1  pp.     New  York.     v$3.5o 

Reviewed  by  Book  Review  Editor 

If  this  volume  has  not  already  earned  a  place  among  the  best-sellers,  it  certainly 
will.  And  if  I  am  any  judge  of  what  readers  will  acclaim,  I  would  rate  this  book 
high  among  the  general  interest  books  of  our  time. 

Kiplinger,  author  of  the  well-known  Navs  Letter,  has  found  time  to  compile 
one  of  the  most  interesting  books  you  would  ever  want  to  read.  Your  knowledge 
of  American  history,  of  government  affairs,  of  economics  and  sociology,  of  psy- 
chology and  industrial  relations  will  literally  take  on  a  wider  scope  of  meaning  and 
vitality  with  the  reading  of  this  account  of  the  hub  of  American  life.  And  yet  the 
work  is  not  a  story  of  the  life  of  a  city  ...  it  is  a  greater  job  than  that. 
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Every  business  man  should  know  what  makes  America  run.  To  some  extent 
at  least  this  book  displays  the  working-drawings — the  vital  information  on  our 
whole  economy.  It  is  understandable,  too,  how  many  men  can  commute  to  Wash- 
ington every  few  months  to  complain,  appeal,  or  just  grunt  .  .  .  and  still  not  know 
the  important  things  about  Washington  and  what  makes  it  go.  In  fact  you  will 
never  know  Washington,  as  it  should  be  known,  until  you  go  around  town  with 
Kiplinger. 

The  author's  style  is  not  like  his  weekly  newsletters — jerky  and  pointed,  but 
rather  relaxed  and  conversational  as  if  he  were  pointing  out  the  highspots  to  you. 
And  you  will  meet  the  brass-hats  about  town,  the  dignitaries,  the  big-names,  and 
the  men  who  do  and  do  not  get  things  done.  You  will  meet  them  on  such  intimate 
terms,  with  such  blunt  introductions,  that  the  wonder  of  the  whole  thing  is  how 
any  one  person  can  talk  this  way,  gather  all  the  inside  and  outside  information,  and 
actually  know  so  many  people. 

In  the  chapter  on  Post  War  Plans  the  reader  is  inclined  to  agree  with  Kiplinger's 
conclusion:  "The  economy  of  the  future  will  be  much  different  from  that  of  the 
past,  and  it  is  toward  the  new  economy  that  we  are  now  heading." 

Let  us  sit  down  with  Kiplinger  for  a  moment  and  recall  a  few  experiences  this 
interesting  book  affords: 

Washington  is  not  merely  the  main  hangout  of  party  political  work- 
ers and  job  holders.  It  is  literally  the  nerve  center  of  a  vast  political 
network  which  spreads  out  to  every  state  and  touches  live  cells  in  every 
county  and  town. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  the  gem  city  of  the  nation,  and  it  ought  to  be,  for 
it  is  a  kept  city,  kept  by  the  nation. 

The  birthrate  is  not  low,  as  you  might  expect  in  a  city  of  working 
women.  It  is  about  average,  which  seems  to  prove  something  or  other 
about  working  women. 

The  big-name  men — you  can  see  them  on  the  streets,  or  in  the  hotels, 
or  at  the  baseball  game,  or  scurrying  into  a  store  to  get  a  clean  shirt 
for  tonight's  affair.  And  yet  you  don't  see  them,  for  you  don't  know 
them  by  sight,  and  by  and  large  neither  does  anyone  else  in  Washington. 

The  backwash  of  this  war  will  leave  thousands  of  such  persons  on  the 
shores  of  Washington. 

Donald  Nelson  decided  that  small  business  should  be  used,  not  saved. 

Henderson's  idea  when  he  took  over  the  price  job  was  to  hold  prices 
together,  not  down.  It  was  more  than  political  pressure  which  made 
him  shy  away  from  wage  control. 

Add  up  all  the  things  the  government  is  now  doing  in  war  produc- 
tion and  the  total  is  "economic  planning." 

The  United  States  Army  is  manned  by  soldiers  all  over  the  world, 
but  is  run  from  desks  in  Washington. 

Parasite  (from  chapter  on  Dialect  of  Washington):  Term  popularized 
by  President  Roosevelt  in  early  1942.  to  describe  idle  socialites  and 
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Others  who  ought  to  get  out  of  Washington  to  make  room  for  govern- 
ment employees  during  war.  Subsequently  used  by  everyone  to  de- 
scribe anyone  whom  Washington  might  well  spare,  resulting  in  an  ac- 
cumulation of  suggestions  which,  if  applied,  would  depopulate  the  city. 

And  vet  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  tell  whether  Kiplinger  is  a  Republican  or 
Democrat.  This  is  really  a  rich  example  of  contemporary  reporting  ...  a  book 
that  couldn't  be  half  so  interesting  if  it  were  devoted  to  all  the  other  capitals  of 
world  combined.     Washington  is  like  that. 
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Technological  Changes  Including  Job  Changes 
will  Continue  as  Long  as  There  is  Industry  in 
America.  Their  Introduction  Will  be  Accel- 
erated by  the  War  EfTort.  Their  Improper 
Introduction  Can  Seriously  Disturb  Labor  Rela- 
tions, and  be  Very  Distructive  of  Morale. 


80  Points  about 
Technological  Changes 


Digest  and  Commentary  on  Report 

By  John  W.  Riegel 

University  of  Michigan 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

TECHNOLOGICAL  changcs  in  industry  and  business  include  the  introduction  of  new- 
machines,  the  improvement  of  old  ones,  the  simplifying  of  hand  methods  of 
work,  the  use  of  new  tools  and  materials,  and  the  reorganization  of  teams  of 
workers. 

The  introduction  of  technological  change  calls  for  varied  policies  and  methods 
because  the  innovations  themselves  are  of  different  types.  At  least  ten  types  com- 
monly occur. 

Ten  Types 

ONE  type  is  the  installation  of  new  machinery,  designed  and  built  by  specialized 
firms.  New  machinery  of  this  sort  is  strange  at  first  to  the  users,  including 
maintenance  crews,  supervisors  and  workers.  But  many  specialized  manufacturers 
of  machinery  provide  set-up  men  and  instructors  to  train  the  purchasing  company's 
employees  in  their  care  and  operation. 

A  second  type  is  the  installation  of  new  machinery  designed  by  the  using  com- 
pany. These  may  be  approved  or  disapproved  by  employees,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  their  outlook.  If  they  can  see  only  advantage  to  the  employer, 
their  attitudes  will  be  antagonistic.  Also  technical  difficulties,  with  the  operation 
of  such  home  designed  machines  (the  ■"bugs"  in  them)  are  notorious,  and  cause  many 
trials  to  technicians,  supervisors  and  workmen. 

A  third  type  consists  of  the  strengthening  or  other  improvement  of  a  familiar 
machine  for  higher  output.     It  is  hard  for  employees  to  avoid  the  conviction  that 
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management  is  merely  subjecting  them  to  greater  strain  and  accident  hazard.  Dis- 
placement of  labor  is  often  caused  right  at  the  point  of  application,  and  serious  labor 
problems  often  result. 

New  tools  and  fixtures  meet  with  varying  employee  reactions.  A  tool  that 
makes  work  easier  may  not  be  opposed,  even  though  it  results  in  increased  output. 
But  some  new  tools  make  old  skills  obsolete,  for  example,  unskilled  paint  gun  spray- 
ers may  take  the  place  of  skilled  brush  painters,  and  cause  trouble. 

A  sixth  type  of  change  is  that  of  manual  methods,  generally  as  a  result  of  motion 
study.  In  at  least  half  the  companies  studied  this  type  of  technological  change  is  of 
most  importance.  This  type  of  change  often  benefits  employees  directly,  improving 
physical  conditions,  and  materials  and  tools,  reduces  accident  hazards,  and  elim- 
inates unnecessary  and  fatiguing  motions.     These  could  be  used  as  selling  points. 

Most  Frequent  Type  Now 

A  SEVENTH  type  of  change  consists  in  the  sub-division  of  a  complex  job  into  two  or 
more  highly  specialized  jobs.  Thus  a  whole  tyre  may  be  built  by  one  highly, 
skilled  employee,  or  fifteen  employees,  each  with  a  definite  limited  skill,  may  do  the 
job.     This  is  the  type  of  change  going  on  most  frequently  now. 

Skilled  manual  jobs  become  mechanized,  rendering  the  skilled  workers  un- 
necessary. An  extreme  example  is  a  plant  in  which  there  were  1500  skilled  em- 
ployees on  a  hand  operation.  Today  there  are  11.  semiskilled  workers,  turning  out 
as  much.  Continuous  rolling  mills  in  the  steel  industry  killed  the  jobs  of  thousands 
of  highly  skilled  rollers.  This  type  of  change  will  be  much  minimized  during  the 
war,  as  there  are  not  the  engineers,  designers  and  tool  builders  to  make  such  new 
machinery. 

The  installation  of  conveyor  systems  is  another  type  of  change.  Sometimes 
these  conveyors  pace  employees  or  groups  of  employees,  sometimes  they  merely 
carry  materials.  In  all  cases  unless  properly  introduced,  and  an  appropriate  per- 
sonnel plan  arranged  for  them,  their  potential  output  capacity  is  reduced  anywhere 
from  15%  to  80%. 

Friction  Breeders 

IT  MAY  be  said  that  all  technological  changes  generate  friction  in  labor  relations. 
From  every  point  of  view,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  reduce  or  alleviate  that 
friction. 

During  the  course  of  this  study,  one  hundred  employees  and/or  union  officials 
were  interviewed  to  learn  their  attitudes. 

By  far  the  most  common  sentiment  expressed  was  that  technological  change 
displaces  workers.  Sometimes  the  changes  are  anticipated  years  ahead,  and  their 
effects  on  employment  speculative,  yet  they  "hang  like  clouds"  over  the  minds  of 
workers,  who  see  in  them  future  dis-employment. 
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There  seem  to  be  four  possibilities:  (a)  technological  change  does  not  cause 
dis-employment  really,  but  management  has  failed  to  convince  workers  that  this  is 
true.  (There  might  be  a  very  realistic  quibble  here,  as  to  the  long  run  and  the 
short  run — for  it  may  be  true,  but  the  worker  may  be  (if  it  were  not  for  the  New 
Deal)  starved  to  death  during  the  short  run,  and  never  receive  the  benefits  manage- 
ment lays  out  for  him  in  the  long  run,  when  he  has  gone  to  heaven.)  (b)  This 
theory  is  phony,  and  actually  and  realistically  technological  change  must  inevitably 
lead  to  unemployment,  so  there  is  no  possibility  of  convincing  intelligent  American 
workmen  anything  to  the  contrary,  (c)  Workmen,  aided  by  their  union  leaders, 
are  ornery,  and  cannot  or  will  not  see  the  benefits  that  derive  to  them  from  tech- 
nological change,  and  the  greater  number  of  jobs  and  wages  they  get  from  them. 
On  this  assumption,  the  only  thing  to  do  this  force  the  changes  on  them,  (b)  Work- 
ers may  decide  to  take  the  whole  matter  into  their  own  hands,  or  at  least  have  an 
equal  say  in  the  introduction  of  technological  change,  both  as  to  pace  and  method, 
so  that  they  ensure  that  they  are  at  least  not  damaged  by  such  change.  This  means 
full-labor-management  cooperation,  and  is  the  current  trend. 

Bitterness  Should  not  Be  Underestimated 

THE  bitterness  against  technological  unemployment  should  not  be  underestimated. 
However,  it  is  not  great  among  some  employees.  But  these  think  that  the 
benefits  should  be  passed  on,  in  reduced  prices  to  stimulate  consumer  purchases,  and 
thus  increase  demand.  They  justify  labor's  opposition  to  improved  methods  on  the 
grounds  that  industry  does  not  act  on  this  theory  but  "hogs"  the  results. 

Employee  resentment  against  technological  unemployment  and  under-employ- 
ment  was  noticeably  more  marked  among  workers  in  large  and  prosperous  companies 
than  among  employees  in  small,  competitive  vulnerable  companies. 

Employees  often  object  to  "job-improvement"  because  it  leads  to  reduction  in 
value  of  the  job.  As  one  labor  official  said  "Thecompany  isn't  interested  in  changing 
the  75(i  jobs,  because  wages  can't  be  reduced  there.  But  the  $i  to  $1.50  operations 
are  continually  being  studied  for  possible  improvements,  to  reclassify  them  at  lower 
rates." 

To  some  extent  complaints  about  speed-up  and  strain  arc  due  merely  to  objec- 
tions to  changing  from  habitual  methods.  This  is  particularly  so  with  older  work- 
ers, who  find  readaptation  hard. 

Opinions  varied  as  to  cooperation  of  labor  with  management  in  improving 
methods.  One  man  said,  "The  engineers  discover  too  many  ways  of  cutting  down 
labor  costs  now.  If  a  production  worker  finds  a  better  way  to  do  a  job  he  should 
keep  it  to  himself."  In  other  cases  employees  were  keen  on  participating  in  process 
improvement,  and  proud  of  the  results  achieved.  In  another  case  an  employee  got 
S5  for  a  suggestion,  which  led  him  imally  to  a  temporary  lower  paid  job. 

Even  more  destructive  of  employee  morale  is  where  a  supervisor  first  belittles  a 
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worker's  suggestion,  and  then  turns  around,  and  puts  forward  the  suggestion  as 
his  own. 

Information  for  Employees 

EMPLOYEE  attitudes  in  some  cases  seem  to  be  improved  when  employees  are  fully 
informed  about  pending  technological  developments.  The  erroneous  or  con- 
fused thinking  of  some  employees  suggests  that  informative  discussions  might  well 
include  a  wide  range  of  facts  about  technological  change. 

Some  employee  spokesmen  were  skeptical  about  this  idea.  They  say  that  often 
the  changes  are  so  far  reaching  and  complex,  that  neither  the  labor  leaders  nor  the 
workers,  could  understand  them. 

In  other  cases  labor  leaders  did  not  wish  for  prior  information  to  be  given  work- 
ers. Where  job  displacement  is  sure  to  result,  a  whole  series  of  quarrels,  and  changes 
in  seniority  rules,  precedes  the  introduction,  and  sets  it  off  to  a  bad  start. 

In  general,  employees  were  not  much  interested  in  retraining  for  new  jobs. 
Some  however,  thought  joint  union-management  retraining  programs  should  be 
set  up.  The  Technical  Trade  School  of  the  printer's  union  was  cited  as  an  example 
of  what  a  union  could  do . 

Employees  are  not  generally  in  favor  of  share-the-work  plans  to  take  care  of 
workers  who  would  be  displaced,  unless  it  appears  that  unemployment  will  be 
temporary.     They  generally  favored  a  shorter  work  week  at  higher  rates. 

Where  employees  are  governed  by  seniority  rules,  technological  changes  always 
lead  to  jockeying  with  these  rules  to  protect  jobs,  by  departments  and  plant  wide. 
This  is  a  headache  labor  officials  like  to  avoid. 

Employees  were  not  much  appreciative  of  dismissal  compensation,  as  a  sop  to 
them  for  job  loss  due  to  technological  change. 

Factors  in  Successful  Application 

THE  successful  introduction  and  installation  of  a  technological  change  in  a  com- 
pany depends  upon  the  following  group  of  factors:  the  competence  of  super- 
intendents, foremen  and  technicians;  the  understanding  by  top  executives  of  the 
difficulties  involved;  the  reputation  of  the  company  as  an  employer;  the  company's 
competitive  position,  and  the  employee's  knowledge  thereof;  the  recent  rate  of 
company  earnings;  the  wage  plan  in  use;  the  steadiness  of  employment  the  company 
has  been  able  to  provide;  recent  expansion  or  contraction  in  the  size  of  the  working 
force  and  the  degree  to  which  past  changes  in  the  company  have  been  successfully 
introduced. 

Other  variables  which  should  be  considered  in  making  technological  changes 
are:  the  effects  upon  worker  effort  and  habits;  the  number  of  persons  affected,  directly 
and  indirectly;  the  speed  with  which  the  change  is  put  into  effect;  the  extent  to 
which  employees  approve  the  scheme;  the  age,  length  of  service,  skill,  intelligence 
and  sex  of  the  employees  to  be  affected. 
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Top  Manager's  Job 

IT  IS  essential  that  top  managers  fully  understand  the  process,  the  time  required 
for  individual  readjustments,  and  the  usual  need  for  refining  even  the  best  plans 
after  they  are  tried  out.  In  most  cases  executives  readily  approve  actions  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds  to  mitigate  adverse  effects  on  individual  employees. 

Superintendents  are  of  supreme  importance  in  this  work.  They  are  expected 
to  point  out  where  improvements  in  standard  practices  arc  desirable,  and  to  admin- 
ister the  improvements  when  they  have  been  developed  by  engineering  departments. 
Some  superintendents  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  this. 

Immediate  supervisors  should  participate  in  methods  development  so  that  they 
will  understand  proposed  changes,  contribute  to  them,  favor  them,  and  help  get 
employees  to  accept  them. 

If  consultants  are  employed,  they  should  be  required  to  discuss  their  plans  with 
foremen,  and  in  fact  get  the  foreman's  approval  before  starting  any  work  in  his  de- 
partment. 

A  number  of  companies  have  arranged  courses  in  operation  analysis  for  their 
junior  executives.  In  some  cases  foremen  were  asked  to  bring  to  the  course,  for 
consideration,  some  operation  in  his  department  which  he  thought  might  be  im- 
proved . 

Superintendeuts  aud  Foremen 

IN  SOME  companies,  after  superintendents  and  foremen  had  been  through  a  course, 
it  was  repeated  for  assistant  foremen,  machine  and  tool  designers,  group  leaders 
and  job  setters. 

To  dispel  the  skepticism  of  some  superintendents  or  foremen  some  companies 
sent  them  to  visit  competing  firms  to  see  the  new  programs  in  operation,  and  to  talk 
with  the  executives  of  these  companies  about  them. 

Some  companies,  to  stimulate  interest  of  their  supcyrintendents  and  foremen,  have 
meetings  and  competitions  about  them.  Other  executives  disapprove  of  this,  warn- 
ing against  getting  a  lot  of  suggestions  that  cannot  be  acted  upon  for  a  long  time. 
They  advise  that  a  company  should  try  to  get  only  a  small  number  of  outstanding 
suggestions. 

In  regard  to  technicians — generally  management  engineers  of  one  grade  or  an- 
other— there  is  reported  difficulty  in  getting  men  who  are  inventive  in  mechanical 
matters,  and  also  can  deal  with  the  human  problems  involved. 

Thoroughgoing  teamwork  between  operating  executives  and  technicians  is 
difficult.  Operating  executive  prefer  to  refine  existing  methods,  while  technicians 
want  to  make  very  thorough  changes.  Generally  a  senior  executive  has  to  take 
time  out  to  settle  the  matter. 
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Obtahihig  Employee  Cooperation 

IN  ONE  company  the  foreman  appointed  two  workers  from  each  department  to 
monthly  conferences.  Each  attended  only  two  conferences,  then  his  mate  was 
switched,  and  so  on,  alternately,  so  that  discussion  was  continuous,  but  with  a  rapid 
turnover  of  conferees. 

In  another  case  a  group  of  skilled  men  was  called  in  for  conference,  and  the 
change  of  jobs  so  that  semi-skilled  men  could  do  them,  freeing  the  skilled  men  for 
other  work,  discussed  and  approved  by  them. 

In  another  case  where  this  was  wanted  to  be  done,  but  no  conference  held,  it 
was  necessary  to  go  round  and  explain  the  matter  to  each  man  individually. 

In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  show  workers  movies  of  what  they  are  doing, 
and  talk  over  with  them  faults  in  their  methods,  and  develop  with  them  better 
methods  of  operation. 

Etnployee  Suggestions 

THE  prospect  of  getting  valuable  suggestions  from  employees  seems  best  among 
skilled  workers. 

Several  executives  warned  against  launching  employee  suggestion  systems 
along  with  a  technical  research  program.  The  employee  suggestions,  which  would 
have  to  be  referred  to  the  technical  research  staff,  would  just  clutter  up  the  depart- 
ment with  a  lot  of  petty  stuff,  when  its  efforts  should  be  concentrated  on  a  few 
important  projects. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  ideas  about  teaching  workers  new  jobs  or  new  methods. 
Some  think  the  technician  should  do  it;  some  think  the  foreman  should  learn  and 
then  teach;  some  think  that  a  few  workers  should  be  taught,  and  then  teach  others. 
Generally  it  was  agreed  that  proper  instructional  methods  should  be  worked  out, 
and  plans  are  outlined. 

Then  there  was  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  whether  when  a  new  method  was  taught 
the  employee  should  be  required  to  do  it  exactly  as  the  instructor  wanted  him  to, 
or  whether  he  should  be  allowed  to  vary  from  it.  Some  thought  that  variations 
lead  to  faulty  methods,  and  that  there  is  "one  best  way."  Others  thought  that 
variations  in  muscular  development,  size  of  hands  or  length  of  arms  justified  letting 
a  worker  do  the  job  his  own  way,  provided  a  safe  output  is  gotten. 

Different  practices  were  followed  in  compensation  of  workers  learning  new  jobs. 
Hourly  rated  employees  are  usually  paid  usual  rates;  incentive  pay  workers  were 
variously  treated. 

Ways  of  minimizing  job  displacement  included:  guaranteeing  no  displacement; 
scheduling  changes  so  that  displacement  was  taken  up  by  transfer  to  positions  made 
vacant  by  turnover  and  retirement;  making  changes  only  when  payrolls  are  expand- 
ing; giving  displaced  workers  first  chance  at  new  jobs,  one  company  paid  trans- 
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portation  expenses  of  displaced  skilled  workers  to  their  other  plants.  In  some 
cases  workers  were  transferred  to  lower  rated  jobs  with  promise  of  promotion  at 
first  opportunity,  but  pending  transfer,  given  supplementary  personal  rates  to  keep 
their   pay   up. 

Collective  Agreements 

A  WIDE  variety  of  clauses  covering  technological  changes  occur  in  bargaining 
contracts. 

In  one  case  the  clause  reads  "The  products  to  be  manufactured,  the  location  of 
plants,  the  schedules  of  production,  the  methods,  processes  and  means  of  manufacture 
are  solely  and  exclusively  the  responsibility  of  the  Company."  This  looks  an  easy 
solution  of  the  problem,  but  in  actual  fact  has  turned  out  just  to  transfer  the  union- 
management  fight  to  questions  of  rates,  seniority,  claims  of  discrimination,  etc.  In 
other  words  the  union  agrees  that  the  Company  can  do  anything  it  likes,  and  the 
union  will  fight  anything  it  does. 

By  contrast,  the  clothing  industry  unions  have  actively  supported  technological 
improvements  in  some  plants.  But  this  is  due  to  the  competitive  condition  in  the 
industry — particularly  the  need  of  the  higher  paid  union  markets  to  be  more  efficient 
in  the  face  of  lower  paid  non-union  centers. 

Steel  Worker's  Clause 

THE  Steel  Worker's  Union  ties  its  cooperation  to  union  security,  which  it  has  now 
obtained  through  the  WLB.  Its  clause  is  pretty  stiff  reading,  in  part,  that  the 
management  will  "share  equitably  with  the  union  any  benefits  so  obtained,  in  the 
form  of  increased  employment,  better  working  conditions,  increased  wages,  or 
decreased  hours.  Nobody  is  to  lose  his  job  as  a  result  of  any  improvement  that  is 
installed.  If  ways  are  discovered  to  do  more  work  with  less  labor,  they  are  to  be 
put  in  gradually,  and  then  only  with  the  consent  of  the  union." 

The  Mine  Worker's  Union  does  not  object  to  new  methods,  but  says  that  "Any 
change  in  mining  methods  or  installation  of  equipment  that  relieves  the  mine  worker 
of  anv  of  the  above  duties  and  increases  his  productive  capacity  shall  be  recognized 
and  a  piece  work  rate  agreed  to  therefor  properly  related  to  the  base  rate. 

In  one  agreement  it  is  provided  that  the  employer  may  not  make  changes  unless 
they  are  agreeable  to  the  union.  Provision  is  made  for  arbitration,  where  agreement 
cannot  be  reached. 

One  contract  reads  that  the  "employer  shall  give  the  union  reasonable  notice 
prior  to  the  installation  for  permanent  use  of  any  method  which  is  revolutionary." 
Another  contract  requires  six  months  notice  of  change. 
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Seniority  and  Technology 

ECHNOLOGiCAL  change  has  led  to  the  increasing  use  of  plant  wide  seniority,  in- 
creasing the  security  of  long  service  employees,  and  concentrating  its  effects  on 
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short  service  employees.  This  leads  to  "Bumping,"  many  transfers,  and  much 
retraining. 

Unions  and  managers  have  tried  to  avoid  pay  reductions  for  senior  employees 
transferred  on  account  of  technological  changes.     This  raises  labor  costs. 

In  one  case  a  definite  limitation  was  placed  upon  the  company,  as  to  the  number 
of  employees  who  might  be  laid  off  as  a  result  of  technological  change,  within  a 
stated  period. 

Displacement  allowances  are  provided  for  in  some  agreements  and,  because 
mostly  short  service  employees  are  involved,  most  of  these  are  much  less  costly  than 
they  appear  to  be  upon  the  surface. 

Outright  union  attempts  to  prevent  technological  changes  are  rare.  They  try 
to  gain  control  over  the  introduction  of  such  changes,  and  to  impose  obligations  on 
employers  who  retain  the  initiative  in  making  such  changes. 

Broad  Geueralizatious 

FOR  some  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  conserve  the  physical  resources  of  the 
nation — its  minerals,  soils,  and  forests.  The  conservation  of  workers'  skills  and 
morale  certainly  is  no  less  important  particularly  in  wartime.  Expenditures  of 
public  funds  to  secure  the  early  reemployment  of  technologically  displaced  workers, 
and  to  qualify  them  for  new  employments,  are  particularly  appropriate  in  view  of  the 
advantages  which  flow  to  the  consuming  public  from  industrial  progress.  Such 
expenditures,  capably  administered,  should  prove  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  to  be 
wise  social  investments. 

These  actions  by  the  public,  together  with  the  humane  administration  of  tech- 
nological change  by  private  employers  generally,  will  help  to  develop  a  more  favor- 
able attitude  on  the  part  of  employees  toward  such  change. 

That  favorable  attitude  will  be  induced  also  by  evidence  that  the  cost  reductions 
made  possible  by  improved  machines  and  methods  are  being  passed  on  to  consumers 
including  the  Army  and  Navy  fairly  promptly.  Monopolistic  action  by  employers 
that  is  intended  to  retain  for  themselves  the  fruits  of  industrial  progress  would  run 
directly  counter  to  the  basic  aim  of  society  in  allowing  them  full  freedom  to  introduce 
innovations.  Efforts  of  this  sort  should  be  met  by  prosecution  under  the  antimonop- 
oly  statutes. 

Public  Should  Be  Better  Informed 

THE  public  needs  to  be  better  informed  about  the  fundamental  importance  of  in- 
vention, enterprise,  and  competition  in  increasing  war  production  and  elevating 
the  material  plane  of  living  of  the  whole  community.  Individual  industries  and 
companies  could  do  much  more  than  they  have  done  to  publicize  the  improved 
values  in  goods  and  services  obtainable  year  after  year  as  the  result  of  the  use  of 
improved  facilities  and  procedures  by  rival  producers.  These  increases  in  war 
production  and  in  the  true  purchasing  power  of  all  income  receivers  are  the  chief  and 
the  permanent  results  of  technological  progress. 
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The  above  is  a  digest  of  a  report  of  a  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  under  the  direction  of  John  IV.  Riegel,  published  in  book  form  under 
the  title  "Management,  Labor  and  Technological  Change." 

As  the  result  of  a  study  of  the  experiences  of  industrial  companies  and  the  views  of  labor 
leaders  and  employees,  the  material  is  of  great  value  to  those  companies  contemplating  tech- 
nological and  fob  changes — and  who  is  not  these  days.  It  should  therefore  be  read  and  used  as 
a  reference  by  all  industrial  relations  men,  and  passed  along  to  their  associates  in  engineering 
planning  and  methods  departments. 

Tu'O  criticisms  may  be  made.  The  book  is  too  short,  and  ivhile  fully  outlining  principles 
to  be  followed,  could  tvell  have  been  stretched  another  hundred  pages  ivhich  might  have  been 
taken  up  with  specific  examples.  While  the  book  is  too  short,  the  words  are  too  long.  This 
dulls  it  down  too  much. 

The  book  may  he  obtained  by  writing.  University  of  Michigan  Press,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan.    (Price  $2.^0.^ 
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The  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Country  Whose 
Factories  are  Supplying  General  McArthur's 
Forces  with  War  Materials  Gives  the  Results 
of  his  Experiences  and  World  Wide  Studies  of 
Factors  Affecting  Worker  Output  of  Tanks  Guns 
and  Ammunition. 


Bases  of 

Worker  Efficiency 


By  H.  M.  L.  Murray,  M.D. 

Ministry  of  Munitions 
Australia 

THE  animal  body,  considered  as  an  agent  for  performing  external  work,  con- 
sists of  three  parts.  First,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (the  central  nervous 
system  as  it  is  called),  where  impulses  originate;  secondly,  the  nerves  which 
convey  these  impulses  through  end-organs  to  the  muscles;  and  thirdly,  the  muscles 
themselves  which  contract  on  receipt  of  these  impulses  and  do  external  work. 
Adopting  for  a  moment  the  analogy  of  the  internal  combustion  engine,  the  central 
nervous  system  is  a  magneto,  the  nerves  are  wires  leading  to  sparking  plugs,  and 
the  muscles  are  cylinders  where  combustion  takes  place,  driving  down  the  pistons 
to  do  external  work. 

Work  of  the  Blood 

HERE  the  analogy  breaks  down,  for  the  products  of  combustion  are  removed  from 
the  muscles  by  the  steady  stream  of  blood  which  pours  out  of  them  in  veins; 
these  impurities  are  filtered  out  of  the  blood  by  a  system  of  filters  in  various  organs 
in  the  body,  principally  the  kidneys  and  lungs.  Some  parts  of  the  complex  organ- 
isation which  we  call  the  human  body  are  always  working;  for  example,  the  heart, 
and  the  muscles  which  are  concerned  with  breathing. 

Therefore  there  are  always  some  products  of  combustion  being  removed  from 
some  parts  of  the  body  by  the  blood;  and  the  "filters"  (as  I  have  called  them)  which 
in  turn  remove  those  impurities  from  the  blood,  have  to  work  twenty-four  hours 
per  day  seven  days  per  week.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  blood  which  is  the  remover  of 
waste  products  is  very  important,  for  that  same  blood,  more  or  less  purified  by  its 
"filters,"  is  pumped  to  every  part  of  the  body. 
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W'^aste  May  Spread  Through  Body 

So  THAT,  if  there  be  an  increase  in  the  production  of  waste  products  as  a  result  of 
muscular  work  in  one  part  of  the  body,  structures  throughout  the  whole  body 
may  be  affected  by  the  resultant  alteration  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  blood. 
Of  course,  if  the  rapidity  of  removal  of  waste  products  were  always  equal  to  their 
formation,  no  accumulation  would  occur;  but  normally  during  work  this  is  not  so, 
and  accumulation  does  occur.  Consequently,  if  external  activity — that  is,  the 
capacity  for  doing  work — is  to  be  maintained,  sooner  or  later  a  rest  must  be  inter- 
posed, during  which  not  only  must  waste  products  be  removed,  but  also  worn-out 
or  damaged  muscle  replaced. 

This  brings  us  to  another  physiological  point  which  must  be  emphasized.  The 
animal  body — unlike  the  inanimate  machine — produces  kinetic  energy  by  the  com- 
bustion of  its  own  working  parts.  Muscular  work  is  really  done  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  muscle  itself.  In  other  and  simpler  words,  the  human  machine  does  work  by 
burning  its  own  meat ;  after  a  period  of  work,  it  has,  not  only  to  get  rid  of  the  charred 
remains,  but  also  to  form  more  meat  to  replace  that  which  has  been  used  up. 

Accumulation  of  Waste  Causes  Fatigue 

FATIGUE,  then,  is  due  to  the  accumulation  in  the  body  of  the  products  of  combus- 
tion; and  this  accumulation  may  affect  every  part  of  the  body.  But  it  is  possible 
to  show  by  a  series  of  practical  experiments  that  some  parts  of  the  body  are  affected 
sooner  than  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  central  nervous  system  feels  the  effect 
first,  then  the  nerve  end-organs  in  the  muscles,  and,  lastly,  the  actual  muscles  them- 
selves. To  return  for  a  moment  to  our  analogy  of  the  internal  combustion  engine, 
the  magneto  breaks  down  first,  and  then  the  sparking  plugs.  The  muscles,  that 
part  of  our  mechanism  which  performs  external  work,  are  thus  protected  against 
complete  exhaustion  by  fatigue  interfering  first  with  the  transmission  of  impulses, 
and  then  with  their  reception  at  the  point  where  work  is  done.  Therefore  volun- 
tary effort  cannot  entirely  exhaust  the  muscles;  fatigue  is  located  not,  as  we  are  apt 
to  think,  in  the  muscles  themselves,  but  in  the  delicate  and  complex  structure  of  the 
central  nervous  system. 

Many  Small  Movements  Tiring 

A  CERTAIN  minimal  impulse  has  to  be  produced  by  the  central  nervous  system 
before  a  muscle  will  contract  at  all.  To  produce  a  bigger  contraction,  a  greater 
impulse  is  required,  but  not  proportionately  greater.  Therefore  the  sum  of  a  number 
of  minimal  impulses,  which  result  in  quite  a  small  foot-poundage  of  work,  may  be 
far  more  fatiguing  to  the  central  nervous  system  than  a  few  big  impulses  producing 
a  much  larger  output  of  energy.  In  other  words  small  movements  frequently  re- 
peated are  more  fatiguing  than  larger  movements  at  longer  intervals,  even  though 
the  latter  may  actually  do  more  external  work. 
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In  a  somewhat  similar  way  the  central  nervous  system  is  more  fatigued  by 
monotonous  mental  work  than  by  work  which  requires  the  expenditure  of  energy 
in  the  production  of  a  variety  of  thoughts.  In  modern  repetition  engineering  proc- 
esses, the  operative,  as  a  rule,  is  engaged  in  the  frequent  repetition  of  a  series  of  small 
muscular  movements,  accompanied  by  the  mental  work  of  watching  and  controlling 
a  small  piece  of  machinery  that  does  everlastingly  the  same  job.  When  this  work 
is  continued  during  long  hours  we  have  the  stage  all  set  for  the  maximum  production 
of  fatigue. 

Sugar  ill  the  Blood 

ANOTHER  theoretical  consideration  must  also  be  mentioned.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  scientific  evidence  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  muscular  efficiency  depends  on  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  circulating  blood;  and  this,  in  turn,  depends  to  a  significant 
degree  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  undigested  food  in  the  stomach.  The  practical 
application  of  this  is  that,  in  an  ordinary  day-shift,  it  is  advisable  to  institute  a 
mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon  "snack  pause,"  as  well  as  the  usual  lunch  break. 
And  similar  pauses  in  other  shifts  are  also  desirable. 

So  much  for  the  physiological  background  which  forms  the  basis  of  an  under- 
standing of  all  problems  of  industrial  fatigue;  problems  which  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  at  the  present  time.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  great  and  widespread 
ignorance  even  among  those  who  should  make  it  their  business  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject.  This  is  rather  curious,  because  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
information  available  for  those  who  care  to  look  for  it. 

And  there  is  nothing  new  about  this  knowledge;  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  statis- 
tical research  ever  carried  out  was  that  of  Vernon  on  output  in  relation  to  hours  of 
work  in  munitions  factories  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  war;  this  was  published 
in  the  Report  of  the  Health  of  Munition  Workers'  Committee,  1915-1918.  But, 
although  all  this  knowledge  has  been  accumulated,  it  appears  to  be  put  away  in 
various  pigeonholes,  and  very  little  use  is  being  made  of  it.  I  happen  to  have  access 
to  perhaps  more  of  these  pigeonholes  than  most;  and  I  regard  the  dissemination  of 
this  knowledge  as  a  very  important  part  of  my  work  at  the  present  time. 

Fatigue  Causes  Reduced  Work 

FIRST,  let  us  try  to  obtain  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  fatigue,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  measured  and  prevented.  Fatigue  has  been  defined 
as  "the  sum  of  the  results  of  activity  which  show  themselves  in  a  diminished  capac- 
ity for  work."  This  definition  lays  down  that  fatigue  is  essentially  a  negative 
quality — namely,  a  diminished  capacity  for  doing  work.  Fatigue  is  preceded  by 
activity,  and  its  measure  is  the  diminution  in  the  capacity  for  work. 

Bodily  sensations,  which  are  often  appealed  to  as  an  indication  of  the  presence 
of  fatigue,  are  completely  unreliable;  fatigue  may  be  progressively  advancing  with- 
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our  any  appreciation  by  the  worker  that  his  activity  is  decreasing;  the  steady  mainte- 
nance of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  his  output  is  the  only  sure  indication  that  his 
activity  is  being  maintained.  In  other  words,  a  diminished  capacity  for  work  is  the 
indication  that  fatigue  is  present. 

The  problem  is  to  hnd  out  how  we  can  establish  the  existence  of  a  diminished 
capacity  for  work;  for  this  purpose  some  means  of  measurement  must  be  employed. 
Fortunately,  in  most  industrial  establishments  records  are  kept  for  business  reasons 
of  three  factors  which  are  directly  applicable  to  the  incidence  of  fatigue.  These 
factors  are:  (i)  output,  (ii)  lost  time  and  sickness,  (iii)  labour  turnover. 

Records  of  Output 

TO-NIGHT  I  intend  to  confine  my  attention  largely  to  the  first  of  these;  through 
records  of  output,  the  results  of  activity  can  be  measured.  However,  care  must 
be  exercised  before  deductions  are  made  from  output  records;  the  type  of  work  done 
throughout  the  period  under  investigation  must  not  alter;  the  supply  of  materials 
and  tools,  and  the  pace  of  machines  must  not  be  changed;  the  output  should  refer 
to  the  same  group  of  workers,  and  these  workers  must  have  been  employed  at  the 
work  sufficiently  long  to  have  passed  through  the  stage  during  which  practice 
increases  output;  and  external  conditions  generally  must  remain  unchanged.  In 
other  W'Ords,  as  in  any  other  piece  of  statistical  research,  we  must  as  far  as  possible 
eliminate  the  effect  of  all  variables  other  than  that  which  we  intend  to  study. 

If  these  conditions  are  satisfied,  records  of  output  form  a  most  valuable — indeed 
a  most  striking — measurement  of  the  incidence  of  fatigue.  This  type  of  record  is 
particularly  adapted  to  the  study  of  the  effect  of  hours  of  work  on  the  production  of 
fatigue;  I  shall  deal  with  this  in  some  detail  presently. 

Facts  Kuoiv>i  for  100  Years 

"D  EFORE  I  do  SO,  however,  I  wish  to  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  before  the  last  world 
-'-^  war  very  little  attention  had  been  paid  anywhere  to  this  business  of  "hours  of 
work."  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  at  least  one  well-documented  experiment, 
even  then  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  showing  the  effect  on  output  of  reduction  of 
working  hours.  In  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  quite  the  usual 
thing  for  cotton  mill  employees  to  work  ninety  to  one  hundred  hours  per  week. 

There  were  a  few  notable  exceptions  among  mill-owners,  one  of  whom,  Robert 
Owen  began  in  1816  to  run  his  New  Lanark  mills  for  10.5  hours  a  day  instead  of  the 
usual  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours.  He  found  that  output  did  not  fall  below  its  previous 
level,  although  hours  of  work  had  been  reduced  about  45%;  there  was  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  cheerfulness  of  operatives,  and  it  was  noticed  that  they  were  able 
to  work  with  renewed  vigour. 

Owen  did  not  investigate  the  effect  of  still  shorter  hours;  but  many  experiments 
have  been  made  since  his  time.     Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  experience  of 
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the  Scotia  Engine  Works  at  Sunderland,  where,  some  time  in  the  eighteen-eighties, 
hours  of  work  were  reduced  from  tifty-four  to  forty-eight  per  week.  When  the 
labour  costs  of  the  engines  manufactured  were  taken  out  in  detail,  it  was  found  that 
in  the  first  six  months  after  the  reduction  of  hours,  these  costs  had  actually  decreased. 
In  other  words,  less  working  time  was  being  spent  on  the  manufacture  of  each  engine 
than  previously. 

A  better  known  experiment  was  that  made  by  Messrs.  Mather  &  Piatt  in  1893, 
at  the  Salford  Iron  Works,  a  factory  engaged  in  general  engineering  work.  The 
working  week  was  reduced  from  fifty-three  to  forty-eight  hours;  and  when  a  careful 
and  accurate  comparison  was  made  of  the  output  in  the  year  before  and  the  year  after 
the  change,  it  was  found  that  the  total  production  was  slightly  increased,  and  that 
the  output  of  the  time-workers  was  rather  more  favourably  affected  than  that  of 
piece-workers.  Sir  William  Mather  laid  these  results  before  various  government 
departments,  and  as  a  direct  consequence  the  hours  of  work  in  government  factories 
and  workshops  were  reduced  in  1894  from  fifty-four  to  forty-eight  per  week.  There 
was  no  falling  off  in  output  either  by  piece-workers  or  by  time-workers. 

Little  Atteutiou  Paid  to  Them 

THE  lessons  of  these  and  other  similar  experiments  were  available  in  the  first 
decade  of  this  century  to  anyone  who  had  the  intelligence  to  grasp  them;  but, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  enlightened  employers,  their  significance  does  not  appear 
to  have  attracted  attention.  This  became  very  obvious  when  the  war  of  1914-18 
broke    out. 

In  war  industry  output  and  more  output  is  the  chief  demand;  early  in  1915  a  big 
increase  in  the  production  of  munitions  in  Great  Britain  became  a  matter  of  vital 
importance.  To  this  end  hours  of  labour  were  increased,  seventy  to  ninety  hours  a 
week  being  common,  and  over  ninety  not  infrequent.  Of  course,  the  assumption 
was  that  if  one  unit  of  work  could  be  done  in  one  hour,  then  six  units  could  be  done  in 
six  hours,  twelve  in  twelve  hours,  and  so  on.  A  simple  calculation  would  give  the 
expected  output  per  week,  per  month,  per  year  if  you  like.  The  actual  results  were 
found  to  belie  this  assumption,  for  output  did  not  increase  proportionately  to  time 
and  effort  expended.  The  calculations  had  gone  wrong;  the  worker  had  been  mis- 
taken for  a  machine. 

Best  Hours 

OF  COURSE,  nobody  can  deny  that,  within  certain  limits,  an  increase  in  the  hours 
of  labour  will  increase  output;  for  example,  in  six  hours  more  work  will  be 
done  than  in  four.  The  best  length  of  the  working  day  is  the  problem ;  if  nine  hours' 
work  produces  nine  times  as  great  an  output  as  one  hour,  will  ten,  eleven  and  twelve 
hours  produce  ten,  eleven  and  twelve  times  as  much? 

To  deal  with  this  problem  and  others  akin  to  it,  the  Health  of  Munitions  Work- 
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crs'  Committee  was  set  up  in  Great  Rritain  in  191 5.  The  Committee  was  instructed 
".  .  .  .to  consider  and  advise  on  questions  of  industrial  fatigue,  hours  of  labour,  and 
other  matters  affecting  the  personal  health  and  physical  efficiency  of  workers  in 
munitions  factories  and  workshops." 

Fluctuations  in  Output  Rate 

THIS  Committee,  after  a  very  full  investigation  of  the  human  problems  in  industry, 
prepared  a  report  which  summed  up  the  experience  in  munitions  factories  in  the 
plainest  possible  terms.  The  conclusions  reached  in  that  portion  of  the  report  which 
is  relevant  to  my  subject  to-night  may  be  summarised  in  two  sentences;  (i)  Except 
for  short  periods  during  an  acute  emergency,  an  increase  in  hours  of  work,  above  an 
optimum  which  varies  slightly  in  different  industries,  does  not  give  a  proportionate 
increase  in  output;  on  the  contrary,  it  causes  the  rate  of  output  to  fall  off  with  in- 
creasing rapidity,  (ii)  After  a  continuous  period  of  overtime,  improvement  in 
output  will  take  place  after  the  reduction  of  hours  of  work;  but  there  will  be  a  time 
lag,  so  that  this  improvement  will  not  be  noticed  until  some  time  after  the  reintro- 
duction  of  shorter  hours. 

These  conclusions  were  reached  as  a  result  of  a  most  interesting  series  of  statis- 
tical investigations  into  the  relationship  of  hours  of  work  and  output,  investigations 
which  form  a  classical  example  of  the  type  of  dispassionate  scientific  inquiry  which 
was  so  urgently  needed  at  that  time.  They  were  compiled  originally  by  H.  M. 
Vernon  and  published  as  a  memoranda  of  the  Health  of  Munitions  Workers'  Com- 
mittee, and  Vernon  has  given  details  of  them  in  subsequent  publications. 

To-night  I  intend  to  consider  four  of  these  statistical  studies  in  considerable 
detail.  I  have  chosen  these,  not  because  I  have  any  special  preference  for  the  work 
of  Vernon,  but  because  they  formed  the  basis  for  the  conclusions  of  the  Health  of 
Munitions  Workers'  Committee;  and  they  are  published  in  a  convenient  form  in  the 
report  of  that  Committee,  of  a  copy  of  which  I  happen  to  be  the  official  owner. 
Since  the  war  of  1914-1918  an  immense  amount  of  similar  work  has  been  done  in 
almost  every  kind  of  industry,  and  in  every  case  the  result  has  been  to  confirm  the 
conclusions  reached  in  the  original  investigation. 

Study  of  Women  Workers  on  Light  Work 

MY  FIRST  example  (Table  I)  is  a  study  of  women  turning  aluminium  fuze  bodies. 
The  operatives  were  standing  all  day  at  capstan  lathes,  and  had  to  subject  each 
fuze  body  to  seven  successive  boring  and  cutting  operations,  requiring  close  attention 
throughout,  and  some  delicacy  in  manipulation,  so  that  no  relaxation  of  effort  is 
possible  during  the  series  of  operations. 

In  this  particular  example,  as  we  follow  it  through  from  beginning  to  end  over 
a  period  of  more  than  a  year,  three  separate  factors  are  at  work,  each  infiucncing  the 
incidence  of  fatigue.     These  are:  (a)  A  progressive  reduction  in  actual  hours  of 
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work  per  week;  (b)  complete  abolition  of  Sunday  work;  (c)  the  granting  of  holidays, 
previously  withheld. 

First  Increase  in  Output 

DURING  the  first  period,  in  the  weeks  from  November  14  to  December  19,  the 
actual  hours  of  work  were  66. x  per  week,  including  eight  hours'  work  on  five 
Sundays  out  of  six ;  these  hours  had  already  been  maintained  for  a  long  rime  when  Ver- 
non's  observations  commenced.  When  hours  of  work  were  reduced  to  an  average  of 
53.4  for  the  period  from  February  zy  to  April  16  the  relative  hourly  output  went  up 
to  113,  and  the  total  weekly  output  was  reduced  by  only  1%.  During  this  period 
there  was  no  Sunday  work. 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  improvement  in  the  output  per  hour  must  have 
been  gradual,  the  figure  1x3  representing  the  average  over  this  period.  This  is 
emphasised  by  the  fact  that  the  average  output  per  hour  during  the  next  period  was 

TABLE  I 
Women  Turning  Fuze  Bodies 


November  14-December  19. 

February  rj-April  16 

May  14-July  1 

July  9-July  13  (oighc  shift). 

July  30-August  19 

August  16-September  I . .  .  . 
September  i-Septeniber  13  .  . 
September  30-October  6  .  . 
October  7-Novembcr  4,  ,  .  . 
November  ii-December  16. 


66.2. 
55  4 
54  8 
50.0 

47  o 
49  9 

48.3 
45.6 


HOUKS  OF  WOEK  X  RELATIVE  OUTPOT 


100 
12-3 
134 
132- 
114 

Holidav  for  one  week 

I  ■     135  I 

Holiday  for  four  days 

I       ''*''       I 
I       158 


6,62.0 
6,568 

7,343 
6,600 
5,818 


(=  100) 

C=   99) 
C=  III) 

(=  100) 

(=  89) 


6,737     (=  102.) 

6,955     (=  105) 
7,2.05     (=  109) 


134;  three  Sundays  were  worked,  bring  the  hours  of  work  per  week  to  54.8;  the 
average  weekly  output  was  11%  greater  than  that  obtained  in  the  first  period. 
From  July  9  to  July  2.3  the  operatives  went  on  night  shift,  working  an  average  of 
50.0  hours  per  week;  the  hourly  output  dropped  slightly,  probably  on  account  of 
the  disturbance  to  the  normal  routine. 

Startling  Drop 

IN  THE  next  period  of  three  weeks,  when  the  operatives  went  back  on  to  day  shift, 
with  the  average  of  47.0  hours  per  week,  there  was  a  startling  drop  in  production. 
Vernon  says  that  this  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  operatives  had  been  at 
work  continuously  for  three  months,  most  of  it  very  hot  weather,  and  had  been 
deprived  of  the  usual  Whitsuntide  and  August  bank  holidays.  I  think  that  this 
explanation  is  probably  correct,  for  the  operatives  were  all  given  a  holiday  for  the 
last  week  in  August,  and  during  the  next  four  weeks  the  hourly  output  rose  to  135, 
which,  on  a  basis  of  49.9  hours  per  week,  gives  a  weekly  output  x%  higher  than  in 
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the  first  period  of  this  review.     At  the  end  of  September  there  was  a  general  holiday 
for  four  days  for  all  industry,  by  government  proclamation. 

9%  More  Work  in  30%  Less  Hours 

THE  two  periods  observed  after  this  date,  when  actual  hours  of  work  were  48.3 
and  45.6  show  a  progressive  increase  of  hourly  output  to  144  and  158  respec- 
tively. These  figures  are  equivalent  to  a  total  weekly  output  5%  and  9%  greater 
than  that  obtained  when  the  actual  hours  of  work  were  66. z.  In  other  words,  on 
this  particular  job  9%  more  work  was  done  in  45.6  hours  than  in  66. i. 

My  next  example  (Table  II)  is  one  of  a  job  which  is  done  entirely  by  hand. 
This  is  what  Vernon  calls  "sizing  a  fuze  body."  I  am  not  acquainted  with  this 
particular  name,  but  I  recognized  the  process  at  once  as  soon  as  I  read  the  description. 
"In  this  operation  men  are  engaged  in  cutting  threads  in  fuze  bodies  by  screwing 
them  into  steel  taps."     (I  think  the  word  "tap"  should  probably  be  "die.") 

TABLE  II 
Men  Sizing  Fuze  Bodies 


(weeks  ending) 

November  14-Decembcr  19... 

February  ij-April  16 

May  18-July  16 

September  i-Scptember  13  .  .  . 

October  7-November  4 

November  ii-December  16... 


ACTUAL  HOUIS  OF  W08K 
PES  WEEK 

58 

2. 

5° 

5 

52- 

I 

47 

6 

51 

3 

5' 

1 

100 
111 

119 

'55 

137 
139 


HOOBS  OF  WORK  X  BELATI\'E  OOTPDI 


5,8io  (=  100) 

6, 160  C=  106) 

6,100  (=  107) 

6,416  (=  no) 

7,018  (=  III) 

7,117  (=  111) 


Men  on  Heavy  Jobs 

THIS  Operation  requires  little  manual  dexterity,  but  considerable  muscular  exertion. 
Owing  to  the  heavy  nature  of  the  work,  the  men  in  this  particular  series  of 
observations  always  worked  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  and  usually  perspired  profusely. 
This  work  was  always  carried  out  by  men;  and  as  it  was  heavy,  the  hours  worked 
were  not  so  long  as  in  many  other  jobs. 

This  table  shows  that  progressive  reduction  in  actual  hours  of  work  from  58.2. 
to  47.6  resulted  in  an  increase  of  35%  in  the  relative  output  per  hour,  and  of  10% 
in  the  weekly  output.  From  this  stage  onwards  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the 
hours  of  work,  and  a  continued  increase  in  the  weekly  output.  At  first  sight  the 
figures  in  this  table  appear  to  contradict  each  other.  I  think  that  the  explana- 
tion of  this  apparent  contradiction  lies  in  the  fact,  already  mentioned,  that  after  a 
continuous  period  of  long  hours,  improvements  in  output  does  not  commence  until 
some  time  after  the  institution  of  shorter  hours. 

Time  Lag  in  Improvement 

IN  this  particular  case  the  time-lag  seems  to  be  pronounced;  and  it  is  noticeable  that, 
in  the  second  period,  when  the  hours  of  work  were  50.5  per  week,  the  hourly 
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output  was  lix,  whereas  more  than  eight  months  later  a  week  in  which  the  actual 
hours  of  work  were  51.x  gave  an  output  of  139  per  hour.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
table  indicates,  anywhere,  the  optimum  hours  of  work  for  this  particular  job. 
Vernon  says  that  there  were  only  two  periods  where  he  was  observing  what  he  calls 
an  "equilibrium  value" — that  is,  a  period  unaffected  by  the  time-lag — and  those  are 
the  first  and  last  of  this  series  of  observations.  He  considers  that,  with  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  obtain  equilibrium,  a  47-hour  week  would  have  yielded  an  hourly 
output  of  157,  or  a  total  output  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  X7%  on  that  produced 
by  a  week  of  58.x  hours.  Knowing  the  type  of  work,  I  feel  certain  that  better  results 
would  be  obtained  by  shorter  hours  than  those  observed. 

Mcichitie  Feeditigjob 

TURNING  now  to  a  completely  different  process,  we  consider  an  investigation  of 
women  machining  a  screw  thread  on  a  fuze  body.     In  this  operation  the  machine 
does  the  actual  work,  and  the  only  function  of  the  operative  is  to  remove  the  finished 

TABLE  III 
Woman  M.^chining  a  Thread 


HOURS  OF  WORK  X  RELATIVE  OUTPUT 


November  ii-December  19, 

February  17-April  16 

May  i8-July  9 

July  i6-Augusc  6 

September  r-September  2.3  . 
October  14-November  18,  . 


100 
109 
114 
12.1 
III 
133 


6,490 
6,039 
6,114 
6,631 
5,506 
6,397 


(=  100) 
(=93) 

C=  9S) 

(=  101) 
C=  85) 
(=99) 


product  from  the  machine,  place  a  nevv^  article  in  the  chuck,  and  set  the  machine  off 
again  at  the  beginning  of  its  cycle.  This  occupies  about  a  fifth  of  the  total  time; 
for  the  remaining  four-fifths  the  operative  stands  idly  watching  her  machine. 
Many  people  are  under  the  impression  that  this  is  an  example  of  an  operation  in 
which  the  machine  sets  the  pace;  but  the  actual  figures  show  that  this  is  not  the 
case  (Table  III). 

Once  again  we  see  that  a  progressive  reduction  in  working  hours  produces  a 
steady  increase  in  the  output  per  hour,  and  once  again  the  beginning  of  improvement 
in  output  lags  behind  the  last  two  periods  shown  in  Table  III,  where,  early  in  Sep- 
tember, a  week  of  45.5  hours  corresponds  to  an  hourly  output  of  ixi,  whereas  six 
weeks  later  the  output  was  133  per  hour  for  a  week  of  48.1  hours. 

When  we  consider  that  it  is  possible  for  the  operative  to  speed  up  only  one-fifth 
of  each  cycle  of  operations,  and  that  the  machine  really  does  set  the  pace  for  the 
other  four-fifths,  it  is  rather  amazing  that,  when  we  compare  the  first  period  with 
the  last,  we  should  find  that  when  the  hours  of  work  were  reduced  by  16.8  per  week, 
total  output  should  be  only  1%  less. 

A  similar  example  occurs  in  the  process  which  Vernon  calls  "boring  top  caps." 
This  name  conveys  nothing  to  me;  but  the  job  is  described  as  "the  light  labour  of 
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later,  it  shows  up  in  the  cost-pcr-unit  of  production,  waste  and  tool  loss  and  damage 
statistics,  and  sales.  Yet,  so  often  are  other  factors  involved  that  the  accountant 
usuallv  cannot  quite  put  his  linger  with  certainrv,  on  what  is  wrong. 

Lhiioiiizdtioii  Decnuisc's  Worker  Worry 

Wi:  n.wE  found  that  through  unionization,  plant  workers  have  lost  a  certain 
amount  of  worry.  They  have  a  feeling  of  greater  security.  The  men  know 
that  they  are  protected  from  the  caprices  of  industry's  iirst  sergeants,  the  foremen, 
about  whose  abuse  of  power  a  whole  mythos  (exaggerated  of  course)  of  industrial 
terrorism  has  arisen  and  from  whom  they  feel  they  must  be  protected.  Manage- 
ment is  alert  to  employees'  rights  and  sees  to  it  that  the  personnel  policies  are  not 
just  formulated,  but  are  actually  carried  out. 

This  insures  a  better  mental  condition  in  the  factory.  The  men  are  then  able 
to  perform  their  tasks  better.  A  man  who  believes  he  is  going  to  be  on  the  payroll 
pcrmanentlv  is  willing  to  work  and  build  tor  the  future. 

Cooperatiou  Best  Job  hisurauce 

IT  HAS  given  the  men  a  feeling  of  strength  they  did  not  previously  possess.  Each 
knows  that  if  he  does  his  job  and  does  it  right,  his  seniority  and  job  rights 
guaranteed  by  company  policy  and  union  contract  are  assured.  He  knows  the  rules 
and  that  if  he  adheres  to  them,  his  job  and  his  seniority  rights  are  secure  so  long  as 
the  companv  is  in  existence.  And  right  there  is  a  point  which  causes  him  to  do 
some  thinking  and  in  the  end  makes  him  a  better  workman.  He  knows  that  if  his 
job  and  his  seniority  rights  are  to  be  wholly  secure,  the  company  must  make  a  profit 
and  that  to  do  this,  the  plant  must  operate  efficiently.  In  brief,  he  realizes  that  he 
has  a  stake  in  the  company  and  that  it  is  to  his  best  interests  to  do  everything  he  can 
to  help  it  to  show  a  profit.     That  this  is  the  best  job  insurance  he  can  buy. 

Except  for  concrete  instances,  such  as  I  have  cited,  this  element  of  efficiency  is 
more  or  less  a  matter  of  confidence  in  one's  own  organization — until  the  year-end 
when  the  poker-faced  cost  accountants  check  and  measure  the  results.  So,  it  was 
with  our  company  last  year  until  the  accountants  had  finished  digging  and  analyzing 
and  figuring.  Then,  it  was  that  they  determined  there  might  be  something  in 
unionization,  after  all — for  plant  efficiency  was  up  a  full  eight  percent  and  waste 
was  down  xo'^c .  Sales  due  to  employee  support  were  up  several  hundred  per  cent. 
The  accountants  had  found  nothing  other  than  improved  morale  and  greater  factory 
cooperation  to  which  this  result  could  be  attributed. 
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If  You  Think  of  Revising  Your  Wage  and 
Salary  Policy,  Make  Sure  You  Introduce  the 
Best  Plan  Possible,  and  Go  About  Its  Introduc- 
tion the  Right  Way.  Otherwise  Employee  Dis- 
satisfaction May  be  Increased  Rather  Than 
Decreased. 


Planning  for  Fair 
Salaries  and  Wages 


By  Edward  N.  Hay 

The  Pennsylvania  Company 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CONSIDERATION  of  a  Hian's  salary  requires  thought  regarding  three  points:  first, 
what  are  the  duties  of  the  job;  second,  what  is  its  salary  value;  and  third, 
how  well  does  he  do  it.  For  example,  a  stenographer's  work  is  ordinarily 
worth  more  than  that  of  a  typist,  so  the  salary  rate  for  a  stenographer  is  higher  than 
for  a  typist.  In  addition,  the  most  capable,  experienced  and  conscientious  stenog- 
rapher does  more  and  better  work  than  an  average  one,  and  she  should  be  paid  more. 


T 


Company  Policy 

HE  following  is  an  extract  from  the  salary  policy  of  our  company: 

"It  is  the  desire  of  the  management  of  The  Pennsylvania  Company  to  pay 
equitable  salaries  to  all  employees  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  reason- 
able control  over  the  item  of  salary  cost,  which  represents  nearly  one-half  of 
of  the  total  expenses  of  the  Company. 

"In  arriving  at  the  correct  salary  for  each  employee,  two  conditions  must 
be  met: 

I.  There  should  be  a  direct  relationship  between  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  a  job  and  the  salary  paid  for  that  job. 
1.  Individuals  on  the  same  work  differ  in  experience,  ability  and  willingness, 
and  provision  for  recognizing  these  differences  must  be  made  by  vari- 
ances in  salaries.  This  is  accomplished  by  having  a  salary  range  for 
each  job." 

This  is  just  another  way  of  stating  the  three  questions: — "What  is  the  job?" 
"What  is  it  worth?"  and  "How  well  does  he  do  it?" 

To  know  "what  is  the  job"  requires  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts  regard- 
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Output  Varies  from  82%  to  58% 

T  WILL  be  observed  that  in  no  case  is  the  efficiency  of  these  machines  (from  the 
point  of  view  of  output)  greater  than  8i%;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  as  low  as  58%. 
In  other  words,  in  these  operations  the  machine  has  not  set  the  pace.  To  say,  as 
some  engineers  and  most  production  managers  will,  that  in  all  types  of  automatic 
machinery,  no  matter  what  the  method  of  feeding,  the  machine  sets  the  pace,  is 
patently  absurd  in  the  face  of  the  figures  which  I  have  quoted. 

The  case  is  rather  different  with  machinery  in  which  the  feed  is  completely 
automatic;  for  example,  the  hopper-feed  type.  Here  the  variation  between  possible 
and  actual  output  is  due  largely  to  mechanical  breakdown,  and  hence  it  is  not  directly 
influenced  by  the  fatigue  of  the  operative  whose  duty  it  is  to  feed  and  watch  the 
machine.     Generally,  each  such  operative  looks  after  a  group  of  machines;  if  the 

TABLE  V 
Efficiency  in   Machine-Feeding  Processes 


P.OO.C. 

PROCESS 

TYPE  or  FEED 

nuhtber  of 
machines 

POSSIBLE  OUTPUT 

MACHINE  effi- 
ciency:  ACTUAL 
OUTPUT/POSSIBLE 
OUTPUT  X  100 

Cartridges 

Cartridges 

Heading 

Piercing 

Choking 

Cap  farmer 

Forming 

Cutting 

Necking 

Gauging 

Assembling 

Dial 

Dial 

Dial 

Dial 

Chute 

Chute 

Chute 

Chute 

Chute 

M 
5 
4 
6 
6 
7 
5 
5 
5 

70 
liO 
100 
190 

86 

76 
80 
61 
114 

81 
57 
62. 

66 

76 
64 
78 

77 

7 

7 

I 

4 

7 

1 

8 

7 

number  of  machines  to  be  tended  and  fed  approaches  the  limit  of  each  individual's 
capacity,  then  once  again  the  element  of  personal  fatigue  is  introduced. 

For  example,  if  it  is  just  possible  for  any  one  person,  working  hard,  to  look  after 
twenty  machines  for  the  first  three  hours  of  the  day,  then  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  the  same  person  will  be  able  to  keep  all  these  machines  fed  to  capacity  for 
the  last  three  hours  of  a  twelve-hour  shift.  In  actual  fact,  these  conditions  do  not 
obtain  generally  in  Australian  industry.  It  would  appear  that  there  is  still,  in 
general,  no  dearth  of  unskilled  labour  of  the  machine-minding  type,  and  therefore 
one  does  not  often  see  a  factory  in  which  operatives  have  to  work  to  capacity  to 
Took  after  their  quota  of  automatic  machines. 

Absenteeism  with  Fully  Automatic  Machinery 

I  HAVE  been  unable  to  find  any  reference  to  an  investigation  into  the  effect  of 
variations  of  hours  of  work  upon  output  per  hour  in  the  case  of  fully  automatic 
machinery,  and  I  think  that  such  an  investigation  would  be  a  profitless  task.  But 
when  one  turns  to  records  of  absenteeism,  and  of  labour  wastage,  one  at  once  sees 
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the  effect  of  long  hours.  Absenteeism  causes  upset  of  production,  because  in  modern 
factories,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  the  final  product  is  built 
up  of  many  parts,  each  the  result  of  one  or  more  operations  carried  out  by  separate 
machines.  If  the  operator  of  one  machine  is  absent,  the  orderly  flow  of  parts 
toward  the  final  assembly  is  disturbed,  and  production  suffers. 

Similarly,  a  high  rate  of  labour  turnover  means  a  high  proportion  of  new  hands, 
each  of  whom  has  to  be  taught  to  operate  a  machine,  thereby  occupying  the  time  of 
a  more  skilled  worker,  and  so  upsetting  the  flow  of  production.  The  relationship 
between  long  hours  of  work  and  increased  absenteeism  was  rediscovered  in  England 
in  1940.  In  a  recent  report  by  a  Select  Committee  in  Parliamentary  War  Expendi- 
ture, there  appeared  an  interesting  account  of  factory  experience  during  the  middle 
of  that  year: — 

Feeling  of  Danger  Increases  Output 

AFTER  the  invasion  of  Holland  and  Belgium  the  Government  made  a  strong  appeal 
/a.  for  extra  work,  and  factories  were  working  2.4  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 
The  Whitsun  and  August  bank  holidays  were  cancelled,  as  were  also  the  local 
"wakes"  customary  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  The  result  at  first  was  a  big 
increase  in  output.  The  cry  that  the  country  was  in  danger  had  a  big  moral  effect, 
which  resulted  in  a  quickening  of  the  stroke. 

Danger  Remains  but  Output  Falls 

AFTER  two  months  of  extreme  effort  the  expected  symptoms  began  to  appear. 
l\.  Absenteeism  became  much  more  common,  and  men  arrived  late  for  work. 
Sunday  labour  led  in  some  instances  to  men  taking  a  day  off  in  the  middle  of  the 
week,  when,  of  course,  they  only  lost  an  ordinary  day's  pay,  and  earned  double 
pay  on  Sunday  to  make  up  for  it.  In  the  Royal  Ordnance  factories  absenteeism 
rose  from  10%  to  15^0  ^^^  ^t  "^he  end  of  July  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  Sunday 
labour  v.'herever  possible,  and  very  often  Saturday  afternoon  as  well.  The  result 
was  immediate.     Timekeeping  improved  and  production  did  not  suffer." 

If  time  permitted,  I  could  quote  many  similar  examples  from  experience  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States  of  America  during  and  since  the  war  of  1914-1918. 
But  I  think  that  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  there  is  ample  information  on  this 
subject  available  for  all  who  have  the  intelligence  to  use  it.  Let  us  see  what  use 
is  being  made  of  this  knowledge. 

In  Great  Britain  the  general  principles  are  well  recognized.  There  was  a  big 
burst  of  activity  in  June  and  July,  1940,  when  a  large  section  of  the  community 
worked  twelve-hour  shifts  for  seven  days  a  week.  I  have  already  quoted  an  instance 
of  this.  In  September,  impressed  by  the  experience  of  the  previous  months,  the 
Government  ordered  that  the  usual  holidays  should  be  restored.     The  Minister  for 
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Labour  at  this  time  recommended  an  immediate  reduction  of  working  hours  to  an 
average  of  sixtv  per  week,  with  the  aim  of  a  further  reduction  to  fifty-six  or  hfty-fivc. 

Germany  Had  to  Cut  Hours 

SIMILARLY,  in  Germany  the  hours  of  work  have  been  cut  down  in  consequence  of 
numerous  reports  that  workers  in  munition  factories  are  showing  signs  of  over- 
fatigue. The  "Times"  of  December  lo,  1939,  quoted  an  order  by  the  German 
Minister  of  Labour  that  the  working  day  must  not  exceed  ten  hours. 

In  Australia  the  position  is  much  less  satisfactory;  when  it  comes  to  organising 
shifts,  there  seems  to  be  a  fatal  fascination  about  multiples  of  the  figure  "four." 
If  sufficient  labour  cannot  be  obtained  to  keep  all  the  machines  in  a  shop  going  on 
three  shifts  of  eight  hours,  then  the  only  alternative  which  seems  to  occur  to  anyone 
is  two  shifts  of  ten  hours  might  produce  a  greater  output,  the  only  reply  is:  "But 
then  some  of  the  machines  will  be  idle  for  four  hours  a  day." 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  two  years  ago,  most  of  the  industrialists  tumbled 
over  themselves  to  fall  into  the  trap  baited  with  the  words:  "Increased  hours 
mean  increased  output."  And  the  whole  body  of  public  opinion  was  behind  the 
general,  rather  vague  idea,  that  the  way  to  get  maximum  production  was  to  work 
everybody  in  the  factories  as  long  and  as  hard  as  possible. 

Employees  now  Want  Overtime 

Now  many  enlightened  employers  are  alive  to  the  folly  of  the  position,  and  realise 
that  this  business  of  long  shifts  is  hopelessly  inefficient.  But  now  it  is  too  late. 
Employers  are  powerless  to  reduce  working  hours.  The  employees  have  taken 
charge,  and  any  attempt  to  reduce  overtime  in  a  factory  results  in  employees  leaving 
that  factory  in  search  of  more  overtime  elsewhere.  The  only  remedy  lies  in  Govern- 
ment action,  fixing  a  maximum  number  of  hours  per  week,  which  must  not  be  ex- 
ceeded in  any  industry.  And  since  Government  action  seldom  precedes  public 
opinion,  there  is  a  great  need  to  educate  the  public  in  this  matter.  As  far  as  I  am 
aware,  there  has  been  no  attempt  by  any  organisation  to  talk  plain  facts  at  the 
present  time;  and  I  suggest  that  it  is  a  task  which  devolves  upon  us  all.  Surely  the 
efficiency  of  production  should  be  everybody's  business,  not  just  anybody's. 

Especially  at  the  present  time  is  this  need  for  education  urgent;  for  now  we  are 
being  stampeded  into  doing  things  which  are  hopelessly  inefficient.  A  typical 
example  of  this  is  the  proclamation  prohibiting  the  ten-day  break  at  Christmas,  1941. 
Many  production  staffs  had  worked  long  hours  at  high  pressure  throughout  the  year; 
and  a  break-down  in  production  is  inevitable  if  the  pressure  were  kept  up  indefinitely. 
It  would  have  been  far  better  in  the  long  run  to  retain  the  usual  Christmas  break; 
and  the  fact  that  this  is  not  generally  recognised  illustrates  the  immense  task  in 
educating  public  opinion  which  lies  ahead  of  all  of  us  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
actual  facts. 
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Spurts  Must  Be  Managed 

ANOTHER  example  is  the  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  increase  hours  of  work 
l\.  in  the  hope  that  increased  production  will  assist  the  replacement  of  equipment 
lost  in  Malaya.  The  parallel  between  our  present  situation  and  that  in  Great 
Britain  after  Dunkirk  is  obvious.  It  is  very  important  that  those  in  authority 
should  realise  that  any  increase  in  production  resulting  from  longer  hours  must 
necessarily  be  only  of  the  nature  of  a  temporary  spurt;  and  these  hours  should  be 
carefully  watched  and  reduced  as  soon  as  possible,  and  certainly  within  three  months. 
Otherwise,  our  production  effort  will  be  worse  than  it  would  have  been  if  no  spurt 
had  been  attempted. 

Address  delivered  at  meeting  of  members  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Management, 
Melbourne,  Australia. 
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Some  Companies  Seem  to  be  Getting  Excellent 
Results  from  Their  Union  Cooperation  Com- 
mittees for  Increasing  War  Output.  Others  are 
Not  Doing  so  Well.  Others  have  Limited  Them 
to  Bally-hoo.  Others  are  Afraid  to  Try  Them. 
They  Are  Risky  Things  to  Try  Except  with  a  Full 
Knowlcdgeof  Their  Possibilities  and  Limitations. 


Joint  Production 
Committees 


By  C.  H.  Northcott 

Rowntree  &  Company 
York,  England 

THE  necessities  of  the  war  situation  have  led  to  departures  from  industrial 
practice  which  many  will  consider  radical  in  nature.  In  this,  our  experience 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  years  1914-1918,  when  much  that  was  new  was  adopted 
and  has  since  become  standard  practice.  In  particular,  the  Whitley  Councils  were 
set  up,  constituting  the  iirst  industrial  charter  of  the  workers,  and  from  them  have 
sprung  a  number  of  works  councils.  These  have  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the 
workers  to  collaborate  with  the  management  and  to  participate,  to  some  degree, 
in  the  direction  of  production . 

Agreements  oti  Joint  Production  Committees 

A  DEMAND  of  the  same  kind  has  once  more  arisen,  and  the  Minister  of  Labour  is 
aiming  to  meet  it  by  securing  the  voluntary  agreement  of  employers  and  trade 
unionists  to  a  series  of  production  committees.  Those  responsible  on  the  Govern- 
ment side  for  Ordnance  Factories  and  for  establishments  under  the  Ministry  of 
Aircraft  Production  have  made,  or  are  making,  the  necessary  arrangements  for  what 
are  to  be  called  (and  the  title  is  important)  "Joint  Production  Consultative  and 
Advisory  Committees." 

Joi7it  Aspect  Important 

THEY  are  "joint"  in  that  both  sides,  management  and  labour,  are  represented. 
They  are  not  executive,  but  "consultative  and  advisory."     I  have  before  me,  as 
I  write,  the  constitution  of  these  committees  in  Royal  Ordnance  Factories,  wherein 
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their  object  is  laid  down.  It  is  to  establish  a  medium  "for  the  regular  exchange  of 
news  between  the  management  and  the  workers  on  matters  relating  to  the  improve- 
ment of  production,  to  increase  efficiency  for  this  purpose,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions thereon."  In  other  words,  their  aim  is  to  obtain  the  maximum  output  from 
the  factory;  the  method  is  that  of  mutual  consultation  and  advice  on  all  matters 
that  will  further  this  aim. 

Objectives 

WHEN  this  method  is  under  discussion  scepticism  is  often  expressed  as  to  whether 
cooperation  is  at  all  possible,  and  whether  these  are  matters  on  which  it  is 
likely  to  be  fruitful  of  good.  The  constitution  from  which  I  quote  departs  from 
the  strict  formality  characteristic  of  such  documents  and  gives  illustrations.  These 
are  worth  reproduction,  though  no  one  assumes  that  the  list  of  possible  subjects  is 
complete : 

Qi)  maximum  utilisation  of  existing  machinery; 

(Ji)  upkeep  of  fixtures,  jigs,  tools  and  gauges; 

(c)   improved  methods  of  production; 

(d^  efficient  use  of  the  maximum  number  of  productive  hours; 

(/)   elimination  of  defective  work  and  waste; 

(/)   efficient  use  of  material  supplies; 

(_g)  efficient  use  of  safety  precautions  and  devices. 

All  managers  will  at  once  appreciate  how  wide  a  range  of  production  these 
seven  headings  cover,  and  how  many  opportunities  they  alone  will  offer  for  increas- 
ing efficiency.  But  scepticism  may  still  persist.  The  London  Times,  with  the  critics 
in  mind,  pointed  out  that  many  people  would  consider  that  the  proposals  challenge 
the  alleged  prerogative  of  the  management  to  do  all  the  thinking  and  planning. 
If  we  are  to  view  these  proposals  justly  we  must  face  two  questions. 

(i)  Are  workers  capable  of  thinking  and  planning,  and,  if  so,  within 

what  limits? 
(x)  Is  there  any  inherent  prerogative  in  management  from  which  the 

workers  should  be  excluded? 

The  Worker's  Contribution 

CLEARLY,  some  workers  are  incapable  of  any  contribution  to  the  better  working 
of  the  factory.  There  are  some  who  have  never  entered  into  the  birthright  of 
knowledge  and  education  that  has  become  available  since  they  left  school — it  is 
not  their  fault  that  this  is  so,  but  no  amount  of  the  spirit  of  co-operation  or  of  good- 
will can  overcome  this  handicap. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  worker  is  the  living  depository  of  much  skill  and 
experience.  He  is  the  product  of  long  industrial  training.  He  knows  how  to  use 
his  machine,  or,  if  he  be  a  maintenance  iitter,  how  to  keep  machines  in  condition. 
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His   job  is  to  set   up   fixtures  and    jigs,   or  to  use  them  and  find  how  efTectivc  or 
ineffective  they  are. 

He  lives  by  using  these  to  obtain  production.  He  may  incur  criticism  by  de- 
fective work  and  waste,  but  he  knows  whether  this  arose  from  his  own  carelessness 
and  want  of  skill,  from  the  defective  fixtures  and  tools,  from  the  quality  of  the 
material  or  from  the  conditions  of  lighting  and  ventilation  in  which  he  must  work. 
He  has  a  skill  and  an  intimacy  of  contact  with  difficulties  which,  when  added  to  the 
capacities  of  the  management,  yield  a  higher  sum-total  of  industrial  knowledge. 
To  neglect  his  contribution  is  deliberately  to  choose  a  lower  level  of  efficiency  than 
is  otherwise  possible. 

Workers  Help  Best  from  Own  Experience 

THESE  illustrations  will  reveal  limits  which  necessity  imposes  upon  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  workers.  They  can  help  best  on  things  that  are  within  their  own 
experience.  They  know  the  day-to-day  conditions  of  the  work-room,  the  gaps  in 
the  planning  of  supplies,  the  tricks  that  the  toolroom  plays,  the  slowness  with 
which  their  jigs  and  fixtures  are  made  and  set  up  after  the  production  order  has  been 
given,  the  weakness  in  their  machines,  the  way  in  which  the  "high-ups"  draw 
plans  without  regard  to  availability  of  supplies — the  machines  and  the  labour 
available  and  so  forth. 

But  the  workers  cannot  buy  the  supplies:  they  know  nothing  of  costing,  though 
thev  can  appreciate  costs  as  factors  in  prices  and  in  profits,  they  do  not  see  enough 
of  the  production  process  either  to  plan  or  to  route  goods.  These  are  specialised 
functions  for  which  men  need  a  long  training  and  they  lay  no  claim  to  capacities 
of  this  kind,  but  in  their  minds  eyes  they  see  their  sons  doing  these  jobs  and  are 
interested  enough  to  want  to  find  out  about  them. 

Participation  in  Management 

WHEN  we  come  to  the  question  of  participation  in  management,  we  can  only 
answer  clearly  if  we  examine  the  responsibilities  of  a  manager.  His  main 
function  is  to  plan  and  control.  His  management  consists  in  carrying  out  the  policy 
or  policies  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  His  responsibilities  are  executive;  to  carry 
them  out  implies  instructions  and  these  involve  discipline  in  the  sense  of  so  ordering 
the  activities  of  individuals  as  to  secure  their  effective  co-operation. 

Now  one  thing  is  clear.  Only  one  person  can  be  the  boss.  A  committee  or 
advisory  group  may  help  in  planning,  but  unless  one  individual  accepts  final  re- 
sponsibility for  the  plan,  the  result  is  likely  to  be  confusion.  Only  one  man  can 
give  an  order,  though  others  may  advise  him  before  he  gives  it,  may  lend  much  help 
in  enforcing  it,  or  even  in  punishing  infringements  of  it.  The  practical  realities  of 
industrial  life,  therefore,  preclude  workers  as  a  collective  group  from  the  exercise  of 
management. 
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On  the  other  hand,  they  may  co-operate  in  securing  its  success.  They  will  put 
their  ivnowledge  at  the  disposal  of  a  sympathetic  management.  They  may  help 
greatly  in  carrying  out  plans  of  which  they  have  been  informed,  and  the  purpose  and 
nature  of  which  have  their  approval.  If  the  works  rules,  that  is,  the  orders  of  the 
management  concerning  their  work,  have  been  drafted  in  consultation  with  them, 
enforcement  becomes  easier,  and  punishments  less  frequently  resented.  In  connec- 
tion with  such  offences  as  absenteeism,  misconduct  and  theft,  they  can  exercise 
their  weighty  powers  of  argument  and  example. 

Many  progressive  managements  have  entrusted  disciplinary  matters  like  these 
to  bodies  of  their  workers,  and  have  had  no  reason  to  regret  what  they  have  done. 
My  own  firm  never  appoints  a  new  foreman  or  forewoman  without  submitting  the 
name  before  hand  to  the  departmental  shop  steward,  and  to  the  secretary  of  the 
foreman's  association.  We  find  that  their  approval  gives  the  appointee  greater 
assurance  and  thus  makes  possible  a  good  start,  which  is  a  large  part  of  success  in 
the  job. 

Broad  Justification  for  Production  Committees 

BUT  production  committees  and  all  other  forms  of  worker-participation  are 
justified  on  broader  and  more  fundamental  grounds. 

They  represent  a  belated  extension  of  democracy  into  the  field  of  industry.  We 
have  enjoyed  political  democracy  for  a  long  time,  and  in  exercising  our  political 
rights  and  responsibilities  in  a  democratic  way  have  attained  to  a  national  stability 
and  unity  unparalleled  in  modern  history.  We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  shaping 
the  form  of  the  society  in  which  we  live  and  have  increasingly  furthered  the  well- 
being  of  our  fellow-citizens.  We  have  come  to  recognise  this  opportunity  as  our 
fundamental  right.     This  right  is  slowly  being  extended  to  industry. 

In  recent  months,  much  complaint  has  been  made  of  the  way  in  which  produc- 
tion is  being  carried  on  in  certain  factories.  Through  the  establishment  of  joint 
committees  the  workers  therein  will  have  the  responsibility  of  substantiating  those 
charges  and  the  opportunity  of  constructive  co-operation  in  producing  better  results. 
This  is  how  democracy  works,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  its  results  will 
be  less  satisfactory  in  industry  than  they  have  been  in  the  political  sphere.  The 
manager  who  is  unwilling  to  cooperate  with  British  workers  has  against  him  the 
verdict  of  300  years  of  British  political  history. 

Kisk  Must  Be  Recognized 

BUT  the  novelty  and  the  risk  of  this  adventure  into  untrodden  paths  must  be 
recognised.  For  success,  democracy  depends  on  the  quality  of  its  leadership 
and  the  intelligence  of  its  members.  The  joint  production  committees  become  the 
leaders  in  the  new  situation.  They  replace  the  type  of  manager  whose  leadership 
was  often  dominant  if  not  autocratic :  they  give  a  new  position  to  the  worker  leaders 
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who  previously  were  critical,  thoui^h  seldom  obstructive.  The  type  of  manager 
wanted  in  a  period  of  industrial  democracy  is  one  who  is  sympathetic,  but  firm  and 
unprejudiced.  The  workers  in  such  a  situation  are  well  served  by  an  advocate  who 
is  open  to  conviction,  is  possessed  of  a  sound  and  impartial  judgment,  and  will  put 
every  ounce  of  strength  behind  his  own  arguments,  but  who,  when  convinced,  will 
give  full  weight  to  those  he  has  accepted. 

During  the  last  two  decades  the  trade  unions  have  tended  to  promote  men  of 
this  type  to  office  and  position.  When  industry  has  done  more  in  this  direction, 
the  industrial  order  will  be  more  surely  established. 

The  Measurement  of  Success 

AND  now  we  may  want  to  ask  whether  these  joint  production  committees  will 
l\.  work,  and  by  what  standard  will  success  be  measured.  The  answer  to  the 
first  question  depends  on  the  degree  to  which  they  conform  to  the  standards  of 
measurement.  These  are  two  in  number,  viz.,  the  welfare  of  the  business  and  the 
growth  of  a  better  spirit  within  the  establishment.  The  committees  must  in  reality 
improve  production  and  increase  efficiency. 

Greater  output  per  hour  must  be  obtained:  machines  must  yield  more,  costs 
must  go  down.  These  are  the  ordinary  business  yard-sticks  of  success,  for  which 
there  is  no  adequate  substitute.  But  the  growth  of  a  better  spirit  is  quite  as  im- 
portant a  result,  for  the  absence  of  the  co-operative  attitude  is  an  effective  deterrent 
to  increased  efficiency.  Most  of  the  delays,  the  friction — in  fact,  most  of  the 
troubles — within  industry  arise  from  misunderstandings.  Nothing  is  so  sure  to 
move  these  as  personal  contact,  the  friendly  touch,  the  easy  word  of  explanation  so 
natural  in  face-to-face  relationship. 

Co-operation  depends  on  mutual  confidence  and  the  foundation  stones  of  this 
are  personal  contact  and  understanding.  The  joint  production  committees  are  the 
foundations  upon  which  a  better  and  more  effective  industrial  order  can  be  built. 
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The  National  War  Labor  Board  Cannot  Make  All 
the  Decisions  Regarding  Wages  Hours  and  Work- 
ing Conditions,  Even  if  It  Might  Seem  to  Want 
to.  Nor  Can  Acts  of  Congress  or  Presidential 
Directives.  This  Means  that  Local  Negotiation 
and  Arbitration  is  Just  as  Important  as  Ever. 


Negotiation  and 
Arbitration 


By  Charles  S.  Slocombe 

Personnel  Research  Federation 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

UNIONS  do  not  become  easier  to  deal  with  as  they  grow  older,  nor  do  labor 
disputes  and  labor  tensions  lessen,  even  during  war.  This  is  the  finding  of 
a  recent  study  by  the  Harvard  School  of  Business. 
Current  belief  is  that  our  labor  troubles  are  in  some  measure  due  to  the  newness 
of  unions  and  the  lack  of  experience  of  their  officers,  and  that  they  will  in  the  course 
of  time  settle  down,  be  more  reasonable,  and  easier  to  deal  with.  The  Harvard 
study,  and  English  experience  with  unions,  shows  that  this  does  not  happen — unless 
it  is  so  designed.     Employee  moral  does  not  grow  that  way. 

Avoid  Continuous  Acrimony 

So  THAT  companies  will  not  have  to  go  on  interminably,  year  after  year,  acrimoni- 
ously negotiating  differences  with  their  employees,  and  submitting  unadjusted 
differences  to  outside  arbitrators,  careful  study  should  be  made  of  the  nature  and 
conduct  of  negotiations  and  arbitration,  the  result  of  which  would  be  a  practical 
working  guide  for  the  use  of  all  parties  engaged  in  negotiation  and  arbitration. 
Such  studies  cannot  but  help  even  those  companies  with  amicable  labor  relations, 
as  well  those  who  have  recurrent  difficulties. 

Some  American  companies  have  recognized  that  they  must  take  the  initiative 
and  have  deliberately  planned  and  conducted  their  negotiations,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  agreements  reached  in  negotiations,  so  that  over  a  course  of  time,  the  struc- 
ture, organization,  personnel,  and  operating  methods  of  the  union  become  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  business,  and  a  basis  for  continuous  labor  peace  established. 

It  is  the  belief  of  these  companies  that  only  through  such  a  policy,  in  which 
the  employer,  through  skill  in  negotiations  and  without  minimizing  the  sturdy 
independence  of  the  union,  helps  to  mold  and  adapt  the  union  to  the  company  or 
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industry,  can  labor  peace  be  established.     When  it  is  so  established,  no  radical 
legislation  or  any  other  disturbing  element  can  break  it. 

The  most  important  starting  point  for  a  planned  improvement  in  industrial 
relations  is  in  the  nature  and  conduct  of  negotiations,  which  establish  the  basis  of 
working  relations  between  the  parties.  Administration  of  the  agreement  reached 
is  also,  of  course,  highly  important,  and  should  be  used  as  a  means  of  affecting 
subsequent  negotiations,  making  them  smoother,  easier,  and  the  agreement  reached 
more  suitable  to  the  industry  or  company.  If  this  is  done,  a  policy  of  progressive 
improvement  of  morale  and  labor  relations  is  inaugurated. 

Check  List  of  Negotiating  Factors 

LISTED  below  are  factors  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  which  it 
is  thought  employers  should  carefully  consider  when  negotiating  with  unions 
or  when  facing  arbitration. 

The  purpose  of  such  studies  should  be  to  ensure  that  negotiators  for  employers 
are  fully  cognizant  of  the  importance  and  weight  of  these  factors,  and  how  to  take 
them  into  consideration,  when  negotiating  and  arbitrating,  so  that  a  fair  outcome 
will  result.  Thus  a  basis  will  be  laid  upon  which  companies  and  industries  can, 
without  seeking  to  bring  unions  into  subservience,  so  influence  them  that  their 
structure,  organization,  personnel,  and  operating  methods  are  thoroughly  adapted 
to  the  company  or  industry,  and  labor  peace  high  moral  and  output  facilitated. 

I.  Background 

Structure   of  union — its  control,    rela-  Social  and  economic  pressure  elements 

tion  of  local  to  international  offi-  present 

cers,  responsibility,  etc.  Relation  to  other  companies  and  in- 
An   estimate   of   the   strength   of   the  dustries 

union,  and  the  strength  of  its  po-  Relation     to     possibility    of    conflict, 

sition  mediation,  arbitration 

II.  Size  of  Negotiations 

Where  industry  wide  How  to  avoid,  narrow,  and  limit  mat- 
Where  company  wide  ters 

Where  individual  plant  units  Strategic  time  factors  in  negotiation 

Limiting  subjects  for  negotiation  Interim  negotiations  on  single  points 

III.  Subjects  of  Negotiation  and  How  to  Deal  with  Each 

Wage  rates  Duties  and  methods  of  union  reprcsenta- 
Hours  tives 

Vacations  with  pay  Working  rules,  and  breach  of  same 

Holidays  with  pay  Disciplinary  cases 

Closed  shop,  preferential  hiring,  mem-  Dismissal  procedure 

bership  guarantee  Seniority  provisions 

Representation  by  union  Changes  in  methods  and  rates 

Shop  steward  or  committeeman  system  Union-management  cooperation 
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IV.  Factual  Bases  and  How  to  Use  Them 
Figures  on  cost  of   living,   prevailing  Figures  on  current  earnings  of  workers, 

rates,   business  conditions  weekly,  annual 

Special   reports   on   living   standards — 
Ability  or  inability  to  pay,  competitive  how  to  use  them 

conditions  Computing  total  actual  labor  cost 

V.  Who  Should  Do  the  Negotiating 

Composition  of  each  side  Use  of  line  executives 

Psychological    differences    need    to    be  Useof  outsiders,  attorneys,  labor  econo- 

balanced  mists,  etc. 

Use  of  industrial  relations  department  Essential  training  for  negotiation 

VI.  The  Proper  Conduct  of  Negotiations 
Actual  conduct  Counter  offers,  when  to  be  made 

Personal  relations  of  negotiators  Adjournments  for  discussion  with  prin- 

Where    relations    between    parties  are  cipals 

„,,      ^^  Disagreements,  within  each  side 

When  issues  are  new  ^,  i        i-  •     • 

wiu    u     J    ^         .  f.    ^  Observers  and  audience  to  negotiations 

Which  side  presents  case  hrst  ° 

Discussion,  agreement,  conflict  Attempt  to  end  with  improvement   of 

Narrowing  of  unagreed  points  subsequent  relations 

VII.  Essentials  of  Sound  Agreement  Resulting 

What  to  watch  in  language  to  ensure  Subsequent  interpretation  of  clauses 

clarity  Provision  for  breach  of  contract 

Use  of  improved  base  rates,  and  effect  Disciplinary  cases 

on  differentials  Rules   regarding  labor    saving    devices 

Use  of  wage  classification  plans  and  changes  in  methods 

Exactness  and  brevity  of  working  rules  Avoidance  of  disagreement  over  fictions 

VIII.  Post  Negotiation  Relations 

How  to  negotiate  to  improve  relations  How  to  deal  with  playing  off  one  em- 
leading  to  subsequent  negotiations  ployer  against  another 

Results  of  too  tight  a  hold — too  loose  a.  during  negotiations 

a  one  b.  during  life  of  agreement 

Arbitration 

It  has  been  stated  by  many  arbitrators,  counsel  for  employers  and  employer's 
associations,  and  counsel  for  unions,  that  under  present  circumstances,  employers 
are  at  a  disadvantage  in  arbitration  proceedings,  and  so  seek  to  avoid  arbitration  as 
a  means  of  settling  differences  with  unions. 

They  admit  that,  at  present,  the  scales  are  weighted  so  that  while  arbitrators 
and  arbitration  boards  try  their  best  to  hand  down  just  awards,  beneficial  to  both 
employers  and  employees,  they  may  unconsciously  and  inevitably  tend  to  give  unions 
more  than  they  are  justly  entitled  to  in  making  awards. 
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Poll  of  Opinion 

POLL  of  Opinion  reduced  the  following  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs: 

I.  An  employer  often  faces  an  arbitration  for  the  first  time,  but  is  up 
against  a  union,  which  has  had  previous  experience  with  arbitra- 
tion. 

2..  The  union  therefore  knows,  from  past  experience,  which  arbitra- 
tor to  select;  what  strategy  to  adopt;  what  procedure  in  arbitration 
to  seek;  the  most  favorable  grounds  on  which  to  base  its  arguments; 
how  to  make  out  briefs;  how  to  conduct  itself  in  hearings;  how  to 
make  up  rebuttals;  etc. 

3.  The  employer,  on  the  other  hand,  often  allows  the  appointment 
of  an  arbitrator,  whose  social  views  or  unconscious  prejudices  make 
him  unsuitable,  entirely  fair  though  he  may  attempt  to  be;  their 
strategy  in  approaching  the  arbitration,  and  determining  procedure 
is  often  faulty;  they  often  fail  to  see  the  best  grounds  on  which  to 
base  their  case;  they  fail  to  answer  directly  the  arguments  of  the 
union;  they  do  not  realize  the  influence  of  briefs,  rebuttals  and  hear- 
ings upon  arbitration  awards;  they  often  prejudice  their  case  by 
their  attitude  in  hearings;  they  often  seek  the  advice  of  counsel 
which  is  unsuitable  or  inexperienced  in  labor  arbitrations;  when 
they  do  get  good  counsel,  they  sometimes  through  ignorance  of 
arbitration,  do  not  properly  back  him  up;  sometimes  they  do  not 
think  even  that  they  have  to  make  any  preparation  for  arbitration. 

4.  Unions  have  at  their  disposal,  through  their  national  and  regional 
research  departments,  organizations  with  perhaps  hundreds  of 
cases  in  their  files,  briefs,  rebuttals,  transcripts  of  hearings  and  de- 
cisions. They  can  draw  upon  this  rich  store  of  material  in  drawing 
up  their  cases. 

5.  Employers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often  limited  to  their  own  lack 
of  experience,  or  to  the  broader,  bur  still  limited,  experience  of  their 
counsel. 

This  state  of  affairs  embarrasses  arbitrators,  who  seek  to  know  all  the  facts 
and  hand  down  just  awards.  It  makes  their  work,  in  sorting  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff  in  evidence  and  briefs,  and  getting  at  the  true  picture  of  the  situation,  much 
too  difficult. 

Arbitrators  feel  that  it  is  their  job  to  hand  down  decisions  that  are  beneficial 
to  the  industry  or  company  concerned,  without  neglecting  the  rights  of  employees. 
They  hate  to  feel  that  they  may,  through  a  lack  of  proper  balance  in  presentation 
of  data  by  one  side  or  the  other,  hand  down  decisions  that  may  be  injurious  to  the 
progress  of  an  industry  or  company,  or  to  the  employees,  or  to  future  labor  relations. 

Why  Employers  are  at  a  Disadvantage 

IT  SEEMS  high  time,  therefore,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  redress  this 
balance,  in  the  interest  of  improved  labor  peace,  in  so  far  as  this  may  be  obtained 
by  an  increasing  use  of  arbitration  of  unnegotiable  differences  between  employers 
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and  employees,  rather  than  by  the  use  of  the  strike  or  lockout  weapon,  force  and 
violence,  or  turning  plants  over  to  government  management. 

Above  are  set  out  some  of  the  reasons,  stated  by  arbitrators  and  counsel  for  both 
sides,  w^hy  employers  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  arbitration  at  present.  These  may 
be  reasons  why  employers  perhaps  avoid  recourse  to  this  excellent  machinery  for 
the  settlement  of  labor  disputes,  because  they  feel  that  arbitrators  will  inevitably 
hand  down  decisions  unduly  favoring  unions. 

The  remedy  for  this  situation  lies  in  employers  having  a  much  better  under- 
standing of  all  the  factors  in  arbitration  proceedings;  doing  a  much  better  job  of 
presenting  their  cases  before  arbitrators,  and /or  doing  a  much  better  job  of  backing 
up  their  counsel  in  arbitrations,  with  unquestionable  facts;  and  realizing  the  relation 
of  negotiation  to  arbitration,  and  the  way  in  which  the  former  affects  the  latter. 

If  this  balance  can  be  redressed,  perhaps  through  the  aid  of  a  study  of  proper 
arbitration  methods  and  procedures,  so  that  employers  feel  confident  that  when  they 
go  before  arbitrators  they  will  get  fair  unbiased  awards,  based  on  the  merits  of  the 
case,  they  will  more  readily  use  arbitration  machinery,  and  there  will  be  less  resort 
to  wild-cat  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  a  discontinuance,  or  lessening,  of  the  frequency 
and  intensity  of  the  labor  war  that  has  plagued  America  for  the  past  eight  years. 


Outline  of  Factors  in  Arbitration 

/.   Relation  of  Arbitratwn  to  Previous  Ne- 
gotiations or  Mediation 
Mediation  or  negotiation  settles 
as   many  points   as   possible — 
those  impossible  to  settle  are 
left  to  arbitration 
What  the  exact  terms  of  reference 

to  arbitrator  should  be 
What  exactly  can  be  arbitrated 
Should  parties  be  bound  by  de- 
cision 
What  the  stipulations  should  be 
2.   When  Arbitration   Procedure  Should  be 
Determined 
At  the  time  there  is  agreement  to 

arbitrate 
When  arbitration  opens 
In  between 

What  are  the  difficulties  in  agree- 
ing upon  procedure 
How  may  they  be  overcome 
_j .   What  is  the  Best  Type  of  Procedure  in  a 
Given  Case 
What  is  formal  procedure 
What  is  informal  procedure 
When  each  should  be  used 
Procedure  with  briefs  and  rebut- 
tals and  no  hearings 


Procedure  with  briefs  and  rebut- 
tals with  hearings 

Hearings  without  briefs 

Other  simple  types 

When  these  may  be  safely  used 
What  are  Usual  Subjects  of  Arbitration 

Wage  rates — hours — working 
conditions 

Adjustment  of  grievances 

Interpretation  of  clauses  in  agree- 
ment 

Disputes  concerning  which  there 
is  no  clause,  but  a  general  pro- 
vision to  arbitrate 
What  Evidence  Should  be  Admissible 

How  to  deal  with  attempts  to  get 
arbitrator  to  deal  with  other 
matters 

When  should  these  be  admitted 
and  when  not 

Advantages  of  basing  case  on  dif- 
ferent arguments  such  as  cost 
of  living,  prevailing  rates,  busi- 
ness conditions,  inability  to 
pay,  precedents 

What  is  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate distortion  and  falsifica- 
tion 
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loni^-sr.indini^  differences  resolved.  However,  current  emphasis  on  both  the  early 
adjustment  of  grievances  and  the  improvement  ot  supervisor-employee  relations 
has  caused  a  trend  awav  from  the  use  and  establishment  of  appeals  committees. 

Einployee-MdUdgeiuent  Coopenitioii 

SOME  of  the  emplovee  relations  statements  make  a  further  approach  to  grievance 
adjustment,  distinct  from  directing  recognition  ot  employee  representatives, 
outlining  appeals  procedures  or  encouraging  amicable  employee-supervisor  rela- 
tionships. These  statements  anticipate  that  personnel  policies  and  regulations 
will  be  developed,  as  far  as  is  possible,  in  cooperation  with  employees  and  in  their 
best  interests.  Bv  this  means,  the  agencies  concerned  hope  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  complaints  and  formal  grievances. 

This  approach  to  democratization  of  management  is  much  less  well  developed 
than  other  aspects  of  employee  relations.  Only  a  few  agencies  formally  provide 
for  joint  discussions  between  employees  and  management  on  questions  of  policy 
affecting  emplovee  interests.  The  TVA  Board  of  Directors  looks  forward  "to  the 
establishment  of  joint  conferences  between  the  duly-authorized  representatives  of 
the  supervised  employees  and  the  supervisory  and  management  staff,  for  the  purpose 
of  svstematic  employee-management  cooperation  ..." 

The  Social  Security  Board  recognizes  the  right  of  employees  and  employee 
representatives  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Board  officials  any  matter  relating  to 
conditions  of  employment.  Below  are  listed  a  few  of  the  general  and  specific 
problems  which  employee  representatives  have  brought  before  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Old-Age  Insurance,  at  the  Social  Security  Board,  for  joint  discussion. 
Probably  a  similar  list  could  be  furnished  by  other  agencies. 

Problems  Discussed  with  Employee  Representatives 

I.  The  type  of  materials  that  would  be  placed  in  the  personnel  folders; 
whether  individual  employees  should  be  contacted  before  any  unfavorable 
items  are  added  to  their  own  file;  and  the  particular  circumstances  under 
which  employee  representatives  might,  or  might  not,  be  permitted  to  con- 
sult these  folders. 

■L.  Mechanical  difficulties  accompanying  installation  of  thermometers  in 
office  buildings;  the  temperature  that  would  occasion  early  closing;  whether 
the  humidity  should  be  taken  into  consideration;  and  time  spent  by  em- 
ployees to  tell  supervisors  about  the  temperature  readings. 

3.  Arrangements  proposed  for  hearing  disputes  over  an  employee's  effi- 
ciency rating;  meaning  of  the  terms  used  in  rating  efficiency;  and  particular 
reasons  that  justify  lowering  individual  employee's  ratings. 

4.  The  hours  during  which  unions  would  be  permitted  to  hold  meetings, 
hear  employee  complaints,  and  distribute  literature. 

5.  Organization  of  training  courses  to  acquaint  all  employees  with  con- 
tent of  amendments  to  Social  Security  Act. 

6.  Whether  certain  divisions  would  be  housed  in  the  office  building  under 
construction  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  approximate  date  whereon  the 
new  quarters  could  be  occupied. 
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7.  The  need  for  additional  nursing  service  for  employees. 

8.  Tentative  placement  of  new  appointees,  pending  outcome  of  physical 
examinations,  when  the  Board  must  rapidly  expand  its  personnel. 

9.  The  extent  to  which  reasonable  notice  could  be  provided  prior  to 
dismissal. 

10.  Approaching  expiration  of  certain  temporary  appointments,  whether 
some  of  the  employees  affected  could  be  placed  with  other  agencies;  the 
possibility  of  retaining  employees  pending  result  of  civil  service  examina- 
tions; and  proposed  establishment  of  a  preferential  reemployment  list. 

11.  Existing  fire  hazards  and  conduct  of  fire  drills. 

12..  Constant  overtime  in  certain  sections,  and  requests  for  compensatory 
time  off. 

13.  The  ventilation  and  lighting  of  basement  rooms;  whether  the  Board 
should  initiate  building  surveys  of  these  matters. 

14.  Factors  considered  when  granting  promotions;  publication  of  vacan- 
cies; whether  preference  could  be  given  Board  employees  over  outside  candi- 
dates when  new  positions  were  being  filled;  and  provision  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement. 

15.  The  number  of  salary  raises  being  given;  when  such  raises  would 
become  effective,  and  their  distribution  among  employees  of  various  grades. 

16.  Factors  influencing  assignments  to  day  or  night  shifts;  methods  of 
determining  employee  preferences;  and  the  time  of  the  week  during  which 
change  between  shifts  might  best  be  made. 

Although  there  is  little  formal  machinery  for  employee  participation  in  the 
determination  of  policies  and  procedures,  practice  may  well  be  ahead  of  written 
authorization  in  this  respect.  Grievance  negotiations  at  both  the  lower  and  higher 
supervisory  levels  may  develop  into  consideration  of  general  policies.  Certainly 
the  circumstances  leading  to  grievance  cases  and  the  decisions  made  cannot  fail 
to  influence  subsequent  policy  determinations  to  some  extent.  Perhaps  the  next 
major  step  in  the  development  of  Federal  employee  relations  will  be  wider  formal 
adoption  of  methods  for  increasing  cooperation  between  management  and  employees 
on  personnel  and  employment  policies. 

Policy  Development 

How  did  the  formal  statements,  which  now  constitute  the  foundation  of  employee 
relations  policies  in  many  Federal  agencies,  develop?  In  every  case,  informal 
procedures  long  in  effect,  if  not  in  writing,  influenced  the  content  of  the  statements 
prepared.  The  initiative  for  the  issuance  of  written  statements  came  from  admin- 
istrators and  personnel  officers  in  some  instances.  The  Federal  employee  unions, 
particularly  the  ClO-affiliated  UFWA,  influenced  the  development  of  policies  and 
also  contributed  directly  to  their  embodiment  in  formal  statements  on  several 
occasions.  In  some  agencies,  the  President's  Order  of  June  14  and  the  advice  of  the 
Committee  on  Administrative  Management  provided  the  spur  to  action. 

The  actual  methods  by  which  statements  were  prepared  differed  in  the  various 
agencies.  The  procedure  followed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  however,  is 
fairly  representative.     The  Office  of  Personnel  in  that  Department  prepared  the 
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Some  Companies  Have  Found  that  the  Best  Way 
to  Deal  with  the  Absentee  Problem  is  to  Clear  up 
Every  Condition  in  the  Plant  Causing  Sickness, 
and  Then  to  Have  a  Visiting  Nurse  or  Social  Serv- 
ice Worker  Call  at  the  Homes  of  Absent  Em- 
ployees, and  Help  Them  to  Recover  as  Quickly 
as  Possible. 


Audit  Your 
Absenteeism 


By  John  F.  McMahon 

,  Industrial  Hygiene  Foundation, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MULTIPLY  the  number  of  your  employees  by  $70,  Mr.  Employer,  and  you  get 
your  approximate  loss  each  year  because  workers  are  "off  sick"  or  otherwise 
absent.  But  what  is  more  important  to  all  of  us  now,  sick  absences  will 
"capture"  the  equivalent  of  about  half  a  million  workers  this  year — half  a  million 
workers  "AWOL"  from  the  Battle  of  Production  when  a  labor  shortage  threatens 
and  when  we  have  a  war  to  win.  If  these  idle  hours  could  be  turned  to  work,  this 
war  would  soon  be  over,  for  its  duration  and  outcome  rests  largely  in  the  hands  of 
America's  workers. 

Production  losses  from  sickness  can  be  roughly  approximated  on  the  following 
basis:  each  worker  in  the  United  States  loses  on  the  average  about  8  days  a  year  be- 
cause of  illness.  If  we  can  cut  that  loss  in  half,  to  four  days,  we  will  save  32.  hours 
per  worker.  With  more  than  15  million  persons  employed  in  the  heavy  industries, 
this  would  mean  an  increase  of  about  half  a  billion  work  hours,  the  equivalent  of 
150,000  additional  employees. 

Experience  of  St.  Joseph  Lead  Company 

ANDREW  Fletcher,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer  of  St.  Joseph  Lead  Company,  re- 
Jlx.  cently  analyzed  sickness  losses  in  his  company,  largest  miner  of  lead  ores  in  the 
United  States  and  one  of  the  largest  zinc  producers.  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  is  Board 
Chairman  of  Industrial  Hygiene  Foundation,  found  that  accidents  at  work  caused 
only  about  six  per  cent  of  the  company's  total  time  lost  from  absenteeism.  He  adds: 
"Even  under  normal  conditions  there  will  be  sickness;  consequently,  extra  men 
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are  carried  on  the  payroll  to  insure  reasonably  normal  operations.  The  direct  loss  of 
absenteeism  is  the  amount  of  wages  paid  these  'extra'  men,  just  as  the  direct  loss  of 
accidents  is  the  compensation  and  medical  cost. 

"We  found  that  at  one  operation  the  shifts  lost  through  absenteeism  are  2.. 33% 
of  the  total  shifts  worked;  at  another  ^.3 % ;  and  at  a  third  operation  1.7%.  There- 
fore, it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  in  our  operations  possibly  2.%  extra  men  are 
being  carried;  with  a  force  of  5,000  men,  there  are  possibly  100  extra  men  whose 
annual  earnings  would  approximate  $180,000.  This  figure  may  be  considered  as  the 
'direct'  loss. 

The  'indirect'  absenteeism  losses  are  probably  as  great  as  for  accidents,  especially 
because  a  man  works  efficiently  up  to  the  time  of  an  accident,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
sickness,  a  full  day's  work  is  probably  not  done  before  an  employee  is  forced  to  lay 
off,  nor  just  after  he  returns.  Using  the  accident  indirect  cost  of  three  times  the 
direct,  the  sick  and  miscellaneous  absenteeism  in  our  operations  might  approximate 
$540,000,  which  with  the  direct  loss  makes  a  total  of  $72.0,000.  However,  it  must 
be  appreciated  that  no  matter  what  precautions  are  taken,  there  will  be  some  sick- 
ness and  miscellaneous  absenteeism,  possibly  50%. 

"Therefore,  the  amount  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  saved  is  $360,000, 
or  about  $70  per  employee  in  a  force  of  5 ,000.  If,  therefore,  you  wish  to  approximate 
the  absenteeism  loss  in  the  United  States,  or  in  your  own  plant,  multiply  the  number 
of  workers  by  $70  per  year." 

Fact  Fiudiug 

How  does  a  company  go  about  finding  these  facts?  By  making  an  audit  of  sick 
absences.  The  story  of  a  current  study  by  Industrial  Hygiene  Foundation  is 
illustrative.  The  Foundation  is  a  non-profit  association  of  some  150  industrial  con- 
cerns which  conducts  research  and  membership  services,  such  as  industrial  hygiene 
surveys,  to  protect  the  health  of  industrial  workers. 

On  January  i,  1941,  the  Foundation,  aided  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  American  Association  of  Industrial  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  started  a  study 
among  its  member  companies  to  help  reduce  sick  absences  in  industry.  Thirteen 
companies,  scattered  through  numerous  industries,  are  keeping  records  of  sick  ab- 
sences for  approximately  50,000  employees.  Simplified  forms,  designed  by  Dr.  W. 
M.  Gafafer  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  call  for  such  data  as,  "date  absence  began," 
"date  terminated,"  "cause  of  illness,"  etc.  Each  month  the  Foundation  collects  the 
completed  forms,  relaying  the  material  to  the  Public  Health  Service  where  it  is 
analyzed.  Obviously  valuable  in  such  a  study  is  the  company  comparison  of  experi- 
ence which  helps  show  whether  a  firm's  rate  is  good  or  "out  of  line."  A  progress 
report  was  recently  completed  covering  the  first  six  months  of  the  study.  Table  I 
(p.  160)  summarizes  the  data  from  13  Foundation  companies. 

For  a  starter,  the  Foundation  companies  are  recording  absences  of  eight  days  or 
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longer.  This  misses  the  greater  volume  of  cases  which  are  of  one,  two  and  three  days 
duration.  However,  tabulation  of  the  shorter  absences  requires  considerable  clerical 
time.  For  the  convenience  of  the  companies,  and  in  order  to  iron  out  the  kinks,  the 
Foundation's  study  was  started  on  the  eight  day  or  longer  basis.  Many  companies 
have  these  data  available  from  records  of  sick  benefit  plans.  As  the  study  proceeds 
it  will  be  expanded  to  include  the  shorter  absences. 

TABLE  I 
COMPANY  COMPARISON  OF  SICKNESS  RATES 


ANNCAL  NUMBER  OF  CASES  PES  1,000  MALES 


ANNUAL  NUMBER  OF  CASES  PER  1,000  FEMALES 


Companies  reporting  for  full  6  months 


Total 

89.3 

110.6 

A 

65.} 

0 

B 

70.0 

175-4 

C 

73-4 

'93-9 

D 

77-1 

119.5 

E 

93-5 

78.1 

F 

117.4 

116.0 

G 

I43-4 

0 

H 

198. 1 

0 

Companies  reporting  less  than  6  months 


I 

47.1 

J 

71.6 

94-9 

K 

118.} 

165.1 

L 

153-6 

0 

M 

176.6 

181.1 

All  disabilities*. 


TABLE  II 
CAUSES  OF  SICK  ABSENCES 


Nonindustrial  injuries 

Sickness 

Respiratory  diseases 

Digestive  diseases 

Nonrespiratory-nondigestive  diseases . 

Dl-defincd  and  unknown  causes 


CASES  PER  1 ,000  MALES,  FIRST  HALF  OF  1941 


»9-3 

9.1 


41.9 

13.4 

13.8 

I  .0 


*  Industrial  injuries,  venereal  diseases,  and  a  few  numerically  unimportant  causes  of  disability  arc  not  included. 

Table  II  (above)  gives  the  experience  of  eight  of  the  participating  companies, 
representing  approximately  43,000  employees,  for  the  first  half  of  1941  as  regards  the 
broad  causes  of  sick  absences. 

Commenting  on  the  findings  to  date.  Dr.  Gafafer  points  out  that  company  rates 
varied  from  1.69  to  3.39  days  per  male  per  year.  (This  includes  only  absences  of  8 
days  or  more.)     He  states: 

"With  respect  to  the  reliability  of  the  rates,  and  hence  the  value  of  inter-com- 
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pany  comparisons,  the  rates  may  reflect  the  operation  of  many  factors  among  which 
are  the  more  or  less  'artificial'  ones  such  as  those  originating  in  the  various  regula- 
tions of  a  sick  benefit  plan.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  rates  as  given  do  not 
present  an  overstatement  of  the  sick  absenteeism  situation  as  measured  in  terms  of  8 
day  or  longer  absences." 

Higher  Wages  Cause  Absenteeism 

IN  THIS  connection,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  higher  the  wages  and  the  more  over- 
time worked,  the  more  time  men  will  endeavor  to  take  off.  Colds  are  apt  to  be 
magnified  to  cover  a  ball  game  or  "one-day  pneumonia"  following  a  big  night.  In 
studying  absenteeism  and  collecting  data,  companies  must  preserve  a  sense  of  humor. 
A  hard-bitten  mill  foreman,  wise  in  the  ways  of  men,  used  to  say,  "I  can  tell  if  a  man 
was  drinking  last  night  by  the  way  he  wears  his  hat." 

Since  this  report  deals  only  with  8  day  absences  or  longer,  the  question  arises  of 
how  much  is  lost  by  not  tabulating  the  shorter  absences.  A  partial  answer  is  pro- 
vided by  the  5  year  record  of  one-day  absences  or  longer  among  the  employees  of  a 
public  utility  company,  one  that  has  operated  under  a  liberal  disability  plan  for  a 
quarter-century.  Analysis  of  the  data  showed  that  although  the  males  experienced 
annually  900  absences  per  1,000  males,  and  the  females  1,82.0  per  1,000  females,  only 
153  absences  among  the  males  and  131  absences  among  the  females  extended  through 
the  eighth  day.  In  other  words,  only  17  per  cent  of  all  recorded  absences  among  the 
males  extended  through  the  eighth  day  while  13  per  cent  of  all  recorded  absences 
among  the  females  extended  through  the  eighth  day. 

Tell  the  Men  About  It 

WHEN  a  checkup  is  undertaken,"  Mr.  Fletcher  advises,  "tell  the  employees  why 
it  is  being  done,  that  the  information  obtained  will  not  affect  their  personal 
liberties,  and  that  when  the  data  definitely  show  certain  conditions  to  be  unfavorable, 
then  the  Company  will  seriously  attempt  to  develop  remedies.  For  example,  if  it  is 
found  that  a  great  deal  more  time  is  lost  from  colds  than  from  accidents,  then  a  com- 
pany might  well  consider  the  desirability  of  making  available  protective  vitamin 
capsules,  sun  lamps,  etc.  If  it  would  appear  from  absenteeism  figures  that  an  epi- 
demic was  starting,  workers  might  be  sent  home  immediately  upon  feeling  subnormal, 
and  not  be  allowed  to  return  without  a  doctor's  permit.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the 
company's  or  a  recognized  local  physician  should  talk  to  the  men  collectively  at 
certain  periods,  that  these  talks  should  be  stenographically  reported  and  then  mimeo- 
graph copies  mailed  to  the  man's  home.  ..." 


B 


Audit  of  Absenteeism 

UT  suppose  you  do  make  an  audit  of  sick  absences,  and  get  all  this  material  to- 
gether, how  does  that  help  reduce  lost  time?     By  providing  the  facts,  the  when, 
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where,  whv  and  how  much  of  absenteeism.  Armed  with  this  information  the  needed 
precautions  usually  become  apparent. 

For  instance,  the  Found'ation  study  showed  that  one  company's  absenteeism  rate 
was  well  above  the  average  for  all  the  others,  and  three  times  higher  than  the  rate  for 
one  participant.  Analysis  disclosed  that  two-thirds  of  this  company's  total  rate  was 
caused  by  respiratory  diseases.  In  other  words  the  study  put  the  finger  on  the  cause. 
This  enables  the  company  to  proceed  intelligently  with  preventive  measures.  But 
without  the  audit  the  firm  might  never  have  known  that  its  absenteeism  losses  were 
higher  than  average,  much  less  than  knowing  why. 

Says  John  J.  Porter,  President,  North  American  Cement  Corporation,  "we  should 
have  records  of  absenteeism  and  the  causes  therefore.  If  there  are  occupational  haz- 
ards, these  data  will  bring  out  the  facts  and  enable  us  to  direct  our  work  effectively. 
Moreover,  statistics  are  essential  in  order  to  measure  progress.  ..." 

Several  years  ago  an  Ohio  glass  company  started  checking  on  sick  absences  and 
discovered  that  colds  were  far  more  numerous  in  one  section  of  a  certain  plant  than 
elsewhere  in  the  organization.  Investigation  disclosed  that  for  no  particular  reason, 
a  large  door  in  that  section  was  "eternally  ajar."  The  workers  were  always  in  a 
draft  and  always  catching  cold.  By  the  simple  expedient  of  closing  the  door  the 
absenteeism  rate  was  cut  sharply.  This  case  may  oversimplify  the  problem,  but  it 
shows  how,  once  we  know  the  causes  we  can  often  find  the  "cures."  But  we  can't 
find  them  without  looking,  and  certainly  if  we  don't  know  what  we  are  looking  for. 

400  Million  Workdays  Lost 

BESIDES  the  dollar-and-cents  loss  to  the  employer  and  to  the  employee,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  worker's  financial  loss  from  sick  absences  is  as  great  as  his 
company's,  there  is  the  production  loss  to  the  nation  which  is  a  grievous  wound  in 
wartime.  America  has  been  challenged  to  produce  previously  undreamed  of  quanti- 
ties of  munitions,  to  produce  on  an  historic  scale  and  with  lightning  speed  to  crush 
the  threat  to  our  shores.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  life-or-death  necessity,  approximately 
400  million  workdays  will  be  lost  in  this  crucial  year  because  workmen  are  home 
sick,  "AWOL"  from  the  battle  of  production.  That  is,  unless  something  is  done 
about  it,  and  something  can  and  must  be  done  about  it! 


— i6x— 


Foremen  Make  an  Awkward  Job  of  it  When 
They  Have  to  Tell  a  Woman  Employe  that  the 
Sweater  She  is  Wearing  is  Far  Too  Tight.  Nor 
is  It  Easy  for  Him  to  Instruct  Her  Not  to  Use 
Extreme  Makeup. 


Matrons  Aid 
Production 


By  Ruby  W.  Koestner 

Cannon  Electrical  Development  Co. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

You  mean  the  matron  has  a  job  on  the  Production  Line?"  Yes,  definitely. 
When  the  output  is  checked  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  matron's  influence  is 
an  invisible  quantity  that  weights  the  scale  one  way  or  the  other.  Nowa- 
days when  women  by  the  thousands  are  replacing  their  husbands  and  brothers  in 
the  factories,  and  when  the  law  requires  that  there  be  a  matron  to  watch  over  the 
locker  rooms,  one  to  so  many  girls,  many  plants  are  hiring  matrons  without  giving 
due  thought  to  matching  their  qualifications  with  their  duties. 

Aunt  Sally  Will  Do 

To  THE  personnel  office  comes  the  word,  "We're  opening  a  new  rest  room  and 
need  three  matrons,  one  for  each  shift."  Perhaps  the  person  in  charge  of  pro- 
curement has  only  a  vague  idea  of  what  a  matron  does — the  picture  in  his  mind  is 
of  a  middle-aged  woman,  reliable  of  course,  someone  to  sit  in  the  locker  room, 
prevent  sabotage,  change  nickels  for  the  girls,  and  oversee  the  cleaning. 

Someone's  Aunt  Sally  will  do  nicely;  or  Mrs.  Smith,  because  she  needs  the  job. 
Now,  all  things  being  equal,  a  woman  who  has  dependents  should  be  given  prefer- 
ence, but  not  without  reference  to  her  mental  and  social  qualifications.  If  the 
company  employs  a  regular  counselor  to  hear  the  problems  of  employes  and  to 
advise  them,  the  matron  need  not  shoulder  these  responsibilities;  but  in  plants 
where  no  such  office  exists,  she  must  fill  a  definite  niche  in  employe  relations.  She 
comes  into  intimate  contact  with  the  women  employes,  and  her  standards,  her  guid- 
ance, her  powers  of  remedial  counseling  can  keep  the  girls  at  a  high  level  of  produc- 
tivity. 

She  needs  no  great  amount  of  erudition.  It  is  not  necessary  that  she  be  able  to 
label  this  one  as  high  histroid,  or  that  one  as  manic-depressive.  But  she  must 
have  a  background  of  good  social  experience,  a  wealth  of  common  sense,  humor, 
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and  an  ability  to  guide  the  young  women  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact.  Her 
personality  must  invite  friendship,  and  her  ability  to  size  up  situations  and  apply 
a  social  remedy  must  be  commensurate  with  her  power  to  attract  confidences. 

Hunini- Wddsivorth  Introverts 

MANY  employes  are  introverts.  Some  companies  give  tests  to  select  types,  and 
people  with  strong  introvert  tendencies  are  often  picked  because  they  work 
well  alone,  are  not  given  to  too  much  visiting  at  the  bench,  and  get  absorbed  in 
their  work.  Many  geniuses  are  of  this  type.  They  make  splendid  employes. 
But  management  must  take  one  thing  into  consideration. 

These  introverts  "blow  up"  if  they  are  crossed,  or  if  they  fancy  themselves 
slighted.  They  are  poignantly  disturbed  by  family  troubles,  and  bring  these 
worries  to  the  work  bench.  They  rush  into  the  locker  room  upset,  ready  to  get  a 
pass  and  go  home  for  the  day;  or  to  rave  and  get  themselves  into  a  nervous  state  of 
incompetence;  or,  perchance,  they  want  to  quit  entirely.  Here  the  matron  must 
have  steady  nerves,  exercise  common  sense,  and  with  carefully  chosen  words,  guide 
the  girl's  mental  and  emotional  impulses  into  safe  channels. 

Let's  Look  at  Cases 

Ellen's  boy  friend  has  just  left  for  the  far  east.  She  comes  into  the  rest  room 
declaring  that  the  machine  keeps  saying  over  and  over  to  her  that  he  is  in 
danger.  She  has  spoiled  so  many  pieces  in  the  last  hour  that  the  foreman  sent  her 
in  to  "cry  it  out". 

Sue's  baby  is  in  a  boarding  home.  The  lady  telephoned  Sue  that  her  ex-husband 
had  come  back  and  was  trying  to  take  the  child.  Sue  got  a  pass  and  went  to  see 
about  it,  but,  although  she  got  the  father  to  leave,  and  she  returned  to  the  plant, 
she  is  so  shaken  by  the  experience  that  she  doesn't  think  she  can  stick  it  out.  Her 
hands  are  shaking  so  that  she  thinks  she  might  have  an  accident. 

Drucilla  has  had  a  near  accident.  A  piece  of  metal  flew  off  the  drill  press  and 
just  missed  her  cheek.  On  her  way  to  work  she  had  gotten  a  speed  ticket.  Per- 
haps, she  thinks,  this  is  her  unlucky  day,  and  she'd  better  go  home. 

Kun-in  with  Foreman 

PATTY  has  had  a  run-in  with  the  foreman.  She  is  a  splendid  worker,  but  she  is 
high-strung  and  can't  stand  it  when  the  lead  man  lets  her  machine  stand  idle 
because  it  needs  sharpening.  She  says  he  has  a  pick  on  her,  and  she  is  through. 
She  says  she  knows  she  can  get  a  good  job  in  another  plant,  and  she's  going  right 
now  to  give  notice. 

These  are  just  a  few  samples,  but  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  matron's  ability 
to  return  these  girls  to  their  work  benches  with  their  nerves  settled  and  their  think- 
ing straightened  out  will  turn  the  scales  when  the  day's  output  is  counted.  A 
good  matron  makes  morale  and  promotes  production.  Her  job  must  not  be  under- 
estimated. 


Industry  Has  Had  to  Do  Much  Up-Grading 
of  Workers  Recently,  and  Will  Have  to  Do 
Much  More.  A  Properly  Designed  Rating  Scale 
Can  do  Much  to  Ensure  that  the  Right  Em- 
ployes are  Up-Graded. 


Real  Use  for 
Rating  Scales 


By  Herbert  Moore 

Business  Research  Corporation, 
Chicago,  111. 

IT  IS  by  using  the  results  from  rating  scales  for  corrective  purposes  that  their  best 
value  can  be  realized;  they  are  not  exact  measuring  rods;  they  should  not  pro- 
vide occasions  for  pronouncing  judgments;  they  do  not  provide  overall  esti- 
mates of  a  person.  Their  main  function  is  to  indicate  the  frequency  with  which 
employes  meet  or  fail  to  meet  the  particular  demands  of  the  work  situation,  and 
to  provide  m.anagement  with  the  occasion  for  offering  specific  suggestions  for 
correction. 

Questions  to  Be  Answered 

IT  IS  because  this  main  function,  and  their  other  limitations  have  not  been  recog- 
nized that  rating  scales  are  unpopular  with  many  employes  and  unions,  and  that 
so  many  conflicting  and  contradictory  results  have  been  obtained  in  their  use. 

The  most  commonly  used  tool  is  the  rating  scale  that  is  constructed  to  answer 
such  questions  as: 

I.  Has  the  candidate  the  knowledge  and  training  required  by  the  job? 
X.  Has  he  the  ability  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  job? 

3.  Has  he  the  habits,  skills,  and  arts  required  by  the  job? 

4.  Is  he  efficient  as  an  operator? 

The  answers  to  the  first  of  these  questions  is  relatively  easily  gained;  the  an- 
swers to  the  last  three  are  sometimes  provided  by  rating  scales.  But,  implicit  in 
any  form  of  job  adequacy  are  many  other  factors  besides  habits,  skills,  and  satis- 
factory quantity  and  quality  production.  To  form  an  appraisal  of  these  accessories, 
rating  scales  have  included  attempts  at  estimating  employes'  cooperation,   judg- 
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mcnt,  ingenuity,  promise  of  leadership,  and  such  other  factors  as  arc  assumed  to 
contribute  to  employe  adequacy. 

Coutoits 

THE  contents  of  rating  scales  have  varied;  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  they  have 
been  constructed  on  the  assumption  that  there  are  certain  qualities  that  must  be 
selected,  described,  and  scaled  in  such  a  manner  that  a  judge  can  estimate  the  degree 
to  which  the  quality  is  possessed  by  the  employe,  and  locate  him  in  a  definite  third, 
fifth,  seventh,  or  tenth  of  the  scale.  When  these  judgments  are  recorded  they  are 
given  mathematical  values  that  are  supposed  to  equal  the  relative  value  of  the 
degree  of  the  quality  when  that  quality  is  compared  with  others  in  the  scale. 

Form 

THE  form  of  the  rating  scale  has  also  varied;  its  first  appearance  was  in  the  form 
of  a  man-to-man  scale,  in  which  numbers  of  men  were  to  be  arranged  in  linear 
order  in  terms  of  their  initiative,  judgment,  knowledge,  and  tact;  later  it  appeared 
in  graphic  form,  in  which  qualities  were  graded  from  minimum  to  maximum  and 
the  employes  were  located  somewhere  on  or  between  the  extremes.  Refinements 
and  embellishments  of  the  graphic  scale  have  frequently  appeared;  some  provide 
descriptions  of  points  in  the  scale,  others  ask  for  illustrations  to  justify  the  judg- 
ment of  the  quality,  and  others  supply  illustrations  of  people  who  would  or  should 
be  placed  at  selected  points  in  the  scale. 

Uses 

THE  uses  of  rating  scales  are  many;  they  are  used  as  a  basis  for  promotion,  demo- 
tion, or  the  retention  of  the  status  quo;  they  are  frequently  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  selection  of  those  who  are  to  be  given  intensive  training;  and  are  occasionally 
used  as  a  basis  for  counseling  and  correction. 

Their  use  in  determining  whether  an  employe  should  be  laid  off,  or  rehired, 
has  considering  the  inefficiency  of  rating  results  been  questionable.  It  has  aided  in 
the  insistence  of  unions  on  seniority,  as  a  protective  measure. 

An  examination  of  the  assumptions  of  graphic  rating  scales  and  an  analysis 
of  the  tasks  that  their  completion  imposes  on  the  rater  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
bases  for  the  conflicting  results  that  arc  frequently  gained  from  such  ratings. 

Judgment  an  Interpretation 

MOST  rating  scales  demand  a  judgment  on  the  extent  or  degree  to  which  an  em- 
ploye possesses  or  displays  a  quality  or  a  number  of  qualities.  The  judge 
does  not  observe  the  quality;  he  observes  modes  of  behavior  which  he  interprets  as 
the  expression  of  qualities.     His  judgment  is  an  interpretation,  based  on  a  limited 
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number  of  dissimilar  observations;  these  are  so  few  and  so  varied  that  they  can 
rarely  be  regarded  as  scientific  bases  for  an  inference. 

Qualities  Judged  Are  Abstractions 

THE  qualities  on  which  judgments  are  made  are  abstractions,  and  as  such  they 
convey  different  meanings  to  different  judges.  To  take  some  recent  judgments: 
Originality  was  graded  in  the  upper  15%  on  one  employe  because  he  repaired  a 
machine,  and  in  the  lower  15%  on  another  employe  who  averaged  one  suggestion 
per  month  over  a  three-year  period;  Relations  with  others  was  judged  as  superior  for 
one  employe  whose  physical  attractiveness  was  obvious  but  who  participated  in  no 
group  activities  in  the  Company,  and  as  inferior  for  another  employe  who  was 
selected  as  secretary  for  one  group,  and  had  organized  two  others. 

These  apparent  contradictions  occur,  and  are  unavoidable  when  different  people 
are  required  to  pass  judgments  on  qualities  whose  expression  conveys  different  mean- 
ings to  every  other  judge. 

Test  of  Practical  Judgment 

PEOPLE  vary  in  their  ability  to  make  sound  judgments;  that  is  true  even  when 
material  factors  and  statistical  variables  provide  bases  for  the  judgment;  it  is 
truer  still  when  human  equations  are  the  variables  on  which  judgments  are  passed. 
In  the  one  test  that  is  available  to  give  an  approximate  estimate  of  one's  level  of 
judgment  (The  Cardall  Test  of  Practical  Judgment,  Published  by  Science  Research 
Associates,  Chicago)  foremen  who  are  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  judging 
the  merits  of  others  vary  as  much  as  75  points  on  a  test  whose  maximum  value  is 
161  points.  The  fallibility  of  human  judgment  is  commonly  acknowledged — why 
it  should  be  given  such  credence  when  it  appears  on  a  rating  scale  is  difficult  to 
understand. 

When  the  results  from  such  rating  scales  are  checked  against  more  reliable 
criteria,  the  correlations  are  disturbingly  low.  The  results  from  two  recent  checks 
in  two  different  companies  that  have  been  using  rating  scales  for  more  than  five 
years  may  or  may  not  be  typical;  they  are  frequent. 

In  Company  A  there  were  554  office  workers  rated  on  a  scale  that  had  been  used 
for  two  years.     Of  these  6i%  were  rated  as  B  and  38%  as  A. 

Rating  Errors 

THIRTY-FIVE  of  the  employes  were  from  one  department  in  which  a  record  was 
kept  of  every  error  made  by  each  clerk,  and  the  errors  were  graded  in  terms  of 
their  seriousness  and  cost  to  the  Company.  The  distribution  of  grades  in  terms  of 
the  number  and  seriousness  of  these  errors  is  shown  in  Table  I  (p.  168). 

These  figures  show  that  only  11%  of  employes  in  this  department  reached  100% 
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accuracy  in  their  work.     Only  about  one  third  of  them  made  3  errors  or  less.     Yet 
on  supervisory  rating  60%  were  rated  "A",  for  quality  of  work. 

In  Company  B  there  were  seven  graphic  rating  scales  for  as  many  types  and  levels 
of  employes;  the  ratings  were  turned  into  mathematical  values,  with  a  score  of  60 

TABLE  I 
Errors  Madb  by  35  Employes  in  a  Six-Month  Interval 


ERROR 

ESTPLOVES 

Pet  cent 

per  cent 

0 

II. 4 

I 

2-9 

i 

14-3 

J 

S-7 

4 

11.4 

5 

11.4 

6 

i.8 

7 

M-3 

9 

8.57 

10 

5-7 

II 

8.6 

as  the  accepted  minimum  for  continued  employment.     An  e.xamination  of  the  scales 
disclosed  the  following: 

(a)  The  number  of  qualities  to  be  rated  ranged  between  5  and  16  in  the 

different  scales. 

(b)  The  description  of  the  subdivisions  of  any  one  factor  included  con- 

tradictory items,  e.g.  "Ability  to  learn"  was  the  caption  for  such 
gradations  as  "requires  constant  supervision,"  "poor  memory," 
"needs  considerable  instruction,"  "follows  instructions,"  and 
"learns  quickly."  This  collection  of  miscellaneous  facts  under 
one  general  caption  resulted  in  the  one  quality  being  frequently 
checked  in  two  or  more  places  for  one  employe. 

(c)  The  results  from  the  ratings  on  apprentices  were  correlated  with 

the  results  from  a  battery  of  selection  tests  which  had  been 
found  of  value  in  other  companies.  The  correlation  was  .05. 
Which  erred — the  ratings  or  the  tests? 

(d)  Foremen  were  rated  on  some  of  the  qualities  included  in  the  wage 

earners'  scale,  and  were  frequently  rated  lower  than  the  men 
they  supervised.  The  ratings  may  be  valid,  but  if  they  are  cor- 
rect, the  foremen  are  scarcely  in  the  position  to  review  their 
wage  earners'  ratings  and  offer  corrective  measures. 

Suggestion  for  Improving  Rating 

IT  IS  such  contradictory  results  as  these  that  have  led  some  companies  to  question 
the  merits  of  the  graphic  quality  rating  scale,  and  to  seek  other  measures  to 
estimate  employes'  worth.  Wcstinghouse  Electric  has  long  since  abandoned  it  and 
rates  the  employe  in  terms  of  supervisors'  answers  to  five  to  seven  "overall"  ques- 
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tions.  Procter  and  Gamble  has  replaced  it  as  a  tool  for  estimating  salesmen  by  a 
check  list  of  activities,  and  Probst  has  used  the  activity  scale  instead  of  the  graphic 
in  a  number  of  types  of  work.  The  procedure  that  resulted  in  the  selection  of 
items  in  these  activity  scales  is  described  in  Moore,  H.,  Psychology  for  Business 
and  Industry,  pp.  iio-iio.  It  is  both  time-consuming  and  expensive,  and  cannot 
and  will  not  be  sponsored  by  many  companies.  In  many  companies  such  preliminary 
study  is  unnecessary.  The  issues  on  which  judgments  can  be  made  are  relatively 
few,  and  are  known  from  a  summary  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  similar  types  of  work.  These  may  be  grouped  in  three  major  cate- 
gories: 

(a)  TJie  employe' s  value  as  a  ivorker:  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  work; 

the  amount  and  frequency  of  spoiled  work;  the  frequency  of  ab- 
sences, tardiness,  accidents,  and  errors;  and  the  closeness  with 
which  directions  and  specifications  are  followed. 

(b)  The  employe' s  value  as  a  member  of  a  group:  the  extent  to  which  he  irri- 

tates or  hinders  others,  or  helps  and  cooperates  with  fellow 
workers  and  company-sponsored  projects;  the  frequency  with 
which  he  complains  or  is  complained  about,  agitates,  or  is  agi- 
tated; and  is  kept  in  line  or  uses  his  influence  to  help  things  run 
smoothly. 

(c)  The  employe' s  promise  of  value  to  the  company:  the  efforts  that  he  makes 

at  self-improvement;  the  constructive  suggestions  that  are  of- 
fered; the  willingness  with  which  personal  sacrifices  are  made; 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  employe  is  identifying  himself  with 
the  Company's  interests  and  plans. 

These  observations  cannot  be  made  on  an  all  or  none  basis;  no  employe  continues 
producing  all  his  work  of  a  substandard  quality;  no  employe  is  tardy  all  the  time. 
Observations  are  made  on  occurrences  that  can  be  arranged  by  a  frequency  scale, 
the  gradations  of  which  vary  in  terms  of  the  possibilities  of  the  occurrences.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  no  employe  can  be  checked  as  a  plus  or  a  minus  on  many  issues. 
No  person  is  wrong  all  the  time,  and  very  few  people  are  right  all  the  time.  A 
graduated  frequency  scale  that  varies  according  to  the  possibilities  of  occurrence 
provides  a  workable  substitute. 

Results  of  Better  Method  Shown 

SOME  indication  of  the  types  of  results  that  are  derived  from  such  a  scale  is  given. in 
Table  II,  showing  the  distribution  of  scores  on  490  machine  operators  on  three 
sections  of  such  a  frequency  scale. 

These  show  grouping  approximately  as  follows:  A,  2.5.1%;  B,  41%;  C,  11.7%; 
D,  7-7%;  E,  x.5%. 

Frequency  distributions  are  used  as  bases  for  the  selection  of  those  employes 
who  need  individual  attention.  In  the  above  group  approximately  10%  of  the 
employes  (the  D  and  E  groups)  would  have  been  selected  for  correction;  2.5%  (the 
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A  group)  would  in  some  cases  he  complimciiteJ  on  their  satisfactory  performance, 
and  the  remaining  65%  left  as  is. 

Rating  Scales  as  Clinical  Tools 

BUT  it  is  by  ignoring  this  65%  that  the  chief  value  of  rating  scales  is  lost.  Rating 
scales  are  clinical  tools;  their  purpose  is  to  discover  the  aspects  of  the  person  in 
the  work  situation  that  need  correction  or  that  may  be  improved.  The  difference 
between  those  who  are  rated  as  B  and  E  is  a  difference  in  number  and  frequency  of 
occurrence. 

Corrective  measures  are  frequently  more  effective  when  applied  to  those  who  are 
grouped  in  the  B  and  C  groups  than  when  used  with  the  D  or  E.  But,  in  order  to 
be  effective  they  must  be  concerned  with  special  aspects  of  behavior.  One  illustra- 
tion will  indicate  this  value;  one  of  the  employes  received  a  grade  of  A  in  the  first 
part  of  the  scale;  the  supervisor  checked  the  item,  "Does  he  ignore  instructions"  as 

TABLE  II 
Distribution  of  Scores  on  a  Frequency  Rating  Scale 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  IN  EACH  GRADE 

Employe's  value  as  worker 

Employe's  value  as  group  member 

Employe's  promise  of  value 

A 

119 

12-5 

114 

B 

104 

107 

109 

C 

118 

Hi 

lOL 

D 

2-9 

37 

47 

E 

lO 

9 

S 

490 

F  (frequently);  the  correction  of  that  single  weakness  in  an  otherwise  desirable  em- 
ploye is  a  much  simpler  task  and  much  more  productive  than  the  attempt  to  reno- 
vate an  employe  who  gets  an  average  score  on  50%  or  less  of  the  issues  in  the  scale. 

Editor's  Cotument 

NOTE  by  the  Editor.     The  reader  should  not  be  misled  by  the  apparent  strong   "halo" 
effect  shown  in  Table  II — in  that  the  number  of  employes  in  each  letter  grade  is  about 
the  same.     This  might  shoiv  that  the  same  employes  ivere  rated  the  same  on  each  quality. 

This  does  not  necessarily  follow,  but  would  have  to  be  checked.  Such  statistical  fre- 
quency tables  are,  or  should  be,  used  only  as  guides  to  see  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of 
enfploye  improvement  that  is  involved — and  not  as  tools  in  effecting  that  improvement . 

As  Mr.  Moore's  last  example  shotvs.  he  would  use  this  type  of  rating  scale  for  fudging 
where,  when  and  how  to  use  the  rating  scale  for  employe  improvement .  As  ivill  be  seen,  this 
uas  the  case  of  a  man  rated  "A"  in  his  value  as  a  worker,  but  shown  as  poor  in  his  obedience 
to  instructions,  ivhich  would  lower  his  promise  of  value  to  the  company,  in  that  it  luould  limit 
his  possibilities  of  promotion  to  more  responsible  or  supervisory  position. 

The  value  of  rating  scales  then,  as  I  take  it  Mr.  Moore  would  see  it,  is  to  aid  in  picking 
up  these  items,  and  improving  good  employes  with  odd  weaknesses. 
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,  The  Stores  in  Which  the  Five-day  Week  Has 
Been  Most  Widely  Adopted  are  the  Larger  Ones 
in  Cities  Along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts, 
in  which  Areas  Union  Activity  in  the  Retail 
Field  Has  Had  Its  Most  Outstanding  Growth. 


Stores  Go  on 

A  Five-day  Week 


By  Donald  K.  Beckley 

Rochester  Atheneum  and  Mechanics  Institute, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ONE  of  the  outstanding  trends  in  retail  personnel  management  within  the  past 
few  years  has  been  the  introduction  of  the  five-day  work  week  into  the  de- 
partment store  field.  This  development  is  of  particular  importance  because 
until  relatively  recently  any  modification  of  the  traditional  full  six-day  week  for 
retail  work  had  been  generally  regarded  by  store  owners  and  managers  as  an  impos- 
sibility for  year-around  use.  This  article  has  been  written  to  describe  the  methods 
by  which  one  of  the  major  criticisms  of  retailing  as  an  occupation — long  hours — has 
been  overcome  in  a  number  of  department  stores. 

Added  Labor  Cost  Avoided 

OF  PARTICULAR  interest  to  personnel  executives  is  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  these 
shorter  work  schedules  have  been  put  into  effect  without  adding  to  labor  costs 
or  decreasing  sales  volume.  As  might  well  be  expected,  the  introduction  of  shorter 
hours  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  morale,  and  has  improved  somewhat  the  position 
of  the  stores  concerned  in  the  competitive  labor  market. 

It  should  be  noted  first  of  all  that  the  five-day  week  has  by  no  means  been  uni- 
versally adopted  in  the  retail  field.  Small  stores,  often  owned  and  operated  entirely 
by  one  person  or  a  single  family,  still  find  it  necessary  to  be  open  long  hours  because 
of  competition  and  customer  habits.  Work  schedules  of  twelve  or  more  hours  per 
day,  seven  days  per  week,  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  these  smaller  retail  estab- 
lishments. In  department  stores,  however,  the  working  day  is  typically  much 
shorter. 
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tcrial  progress.  The  various  nations  seem  to  have  lost  all  capacity  for 
international  co-operation  in  the  necessary  tasks  of  civilization.  The  in- 
ternal condition  of  each  nation  is  not  greatly  better;  it  seems  that  only  a 
threat  from  without,  an  unmistakable  emergency,  can  momentarily  quiet 
the  struggle  of  rival  groups.  In  this  general  situation  it  would  seem  that 
inquiries  such  as  those  undertaken  by  officers  of  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany have  an  urgent  practical  importance  that  is  second  to  no  other  human 
undertaking.  How  can  humanity's  capacity  for  spontaneous  co-operation 
be  restored?  It  is  in  this  area  that  leadership  is  most  required,  a  leadership 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  political  "isms"  or  eloquent  speeches.  What 
is  wanted  is  knowledge,  a  type  of  knowledge  that  has  escaped  us  in  two 
hundred  years  of  prosperous  development.  How  to  substitute  human 
responsibility  for  futile  strife  and  hatreds — this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant researches  of  our  time.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  inquiries  described 
in  this  book  are  the  beginning  of  a  small  contribution  to  such  knowledge. 

Matiagetneiit  and  the  Worker 

THE  above  is  a  digest  ami  review  of  "Management  and  the  Worker" ,  by  F-  J-  Roethlis- 
berger  and  William  J.  Dickson.  (Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.  6Tf 
pages.     Price  $4.^0^ 

The  book  describes,  in  full  detail,  all  the  studies  in  the  Hawthorne  plant  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company  right  from  their  beginning  fifteen  years  ago.  It  is  the  first  time  toe  have 
had  a  full  account  of  them. 

For  the  purpose  of  logical  scientific  presentation  the  authors  describe  the  studies  in 
chronological  order.  For  our  digest  ive  have  read  the  book  Chinese  fashion,  starting  with  the 
last  chapter,  and  working  forwards.  We  have  an  idea  that  they  might  have  written  a  more 
interesting  book,  if  they  had  not  been  so  logical  in  the  order  of  their  presentation,  and  had 
included  much  more  inaterial  about  their  current  work. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  outstanding  book  on  industrial  relations  that  has  yet 
been  published  anywhere,  anytime.  We  do  not  see  how  any  personnel  man  can  expect  to  meet 
the  critical  labor  problems  of  the  itn7nediate  future  tvithout  having  read  it,  and  without  apply- 
ing to  his  own  situation  the  principles  set  forth  in  it. 
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We  May  Study  Psychology  or  Sociology,  but  We 
Shall  probably  Never  Know  What  Goes  on  In- 
side a  Worker's  Brain.  But  We  Can,  by  Scientific 
Study  Learn  How  to  Plan  Our  Relations  with 
Him  in  a  Better  Way  then  We  Do  Now. 


Industrial  Uses  for 
Applied  Psychology 


By  Cecil  E.  Goode 

Federal  Housing  Administration 

AND  Otis  C.  Trimble 

Purdue  University 

INTEREST  in  determining  the  areas  in  industrial  personnel  administration  in  which 
psychology  might  prove  to  be  of  most  immediate  service  led  to  the  present 
survey.  The  general  aim  was  to  deiine  directions  in  which  instruction  in  indus- 
trial psychology  might  approach  the  more  immediately  practical  aspects  of  personnel 
work  and  in  which  research  in  the  field  might  yield  more  directly  applicable  results. 

F/ve  Most  hnportant  Problems 

THE  obtained  results  indicate  that  the  five  most  promising  areas  are: 
(i)  The  selection  and  placement  of  workers,  with  reference  to  improvement 
in  the  methods  involved. 

(z)  Supervision  of  industrial  processes,  with  the  development  of  better  methods 
as  the  objective. 

(3)  Job  training,  for  the  development  of  greater  efficiency  and  personal  satis- 
faction. 

(4)  Worker-security  for  the  development  of  a  more  satisfactory  outlook. 

(5)  Worker-opportunities,  for  the  improvement  of  chances  to  exercise  initiative 
and  leadership. 

The  initial  problem  was  that  of  determining  the  major  areas  of  human  problems 
in  industrial  management,  and  next  that  of  discerning  the  most  pressing  problems 
at  the  present  time  for  effecting  better  industrial  relations.  Two  different  criteria 
were  used: 

(i)  The  extent  to  which  given  human  factor  problems  were   dealt  with  in 
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Unfortunately,  however,  this  phm  has  its  practical  limitations,  and  the  busy  times  of 
the  day  in  both  departments  will  be  likely  to  coincide. 

In  other  selling  departments  with  only  a  few  employees,  the  absence  of  a  single 
employee  for  a  full  day  would  cause  a  serious  personnel  shortage  that  could  not  be 
overcome  by  either  of  the  two  methods  just  described.  Frequently  this  problem  is 
handled  through  having  a  part-time  replacement  work  during  the  busier  hours  of  the 
day.  In  other  words,  when  one  regular  employee  was  given  a  day  off,  a  part-time 
person  who  might  have  previously  been  working  in  the  store  only  on  Saturdays 
would  be  hired  to  work  4  or  5  hours  on  that  day  as  a  replacement.  Up  until  recently, 
married  women  desiring  part-time  work  were  readily  available  for  such  work  in  many 
cities. 

Other  situations  have  arisen  wherein  the  only  solution  is  to  hire  a  full-time  per- 
son as  relief  worker.  The  shortage  of  labor  as  well  as  the  added  expense  has  made 
this  alternative  a  difficult  as  well  as  a  costly  policy  from  the  management  viewpoint. 
It  can  be  seen  that  the  introduction  of  the  five-day-week  has  not  been  without  its 
added  costs,  which  must  be  charged  off  to  improved  morale  and  greater  employee 
efficiency  during  the  shorter  time  the  workers  are  on  the  job. 

Post-war  Significance 

WHILE  the  war  continues,  the  five-day-week  can  hardly  be  considered  to  have 
any  serious  importance  in  American  industrial  life  insofar  as  the  actual  time 
worked  is  concerned.  For  the  same  reasons,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  substantial  strides 
toward  shorter  hours  will  be  made  in  the  retail  field  for  the  present,  unless  shortages 
in  fuel  or  power  necessitate  reducing  the  number  of  hours  the  stores  are  open.  The 
fact  that  after  many  years  even  department  stores,  with  their  peculiar  requirements, 
have  at  last  found  it  possible  and  necessary  to  adopt  a  shorter  work-week  is,  how- 
ever, a  significant  portent  of  post-war  personnel  developments  in  this  field. 
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"A  Psychological  Test  is  Too  Often  Thought  of 
as  a  Measuring  Device.  It  is  This  and  More. 
What  a  Person  Does  in  a  Test  Situation  is  Re- 
vealing of  His  Temperament  and  Personality  as 
Well  as  of  His  Ability  to  Do  the  Assigned  Task." 
(Bingham) 


Observation 
and  Testing 


By  Abram  W.  Smith 

Portland  Public  Schools, 

Portland,  Ore. 

A  TEST  Observation  Sheet  is  used  in  the  Psychometric  Laboratory  of  the  Port- 
AA  land  Public  Schools. 
-*-  -*-  This  laboratory  uses  a  battery  of  Z9  aptitude,  interest  and  temperament 
measures.  The  testees  are  high  school  students,  but  a  growing  number  of  businesses, 
especially  industries,  sends  prospective  employes  to  the  laboratory.  Selections 
from  the  battery  are  made  according  to  the  needs  of  each  testee. 

The  tests  are  administered  by  a  group  of  about  ten  individuals.  The  Sheet  was 
made  so  that  when  a  tester  notices  anything  seeming  to  be  significant  in  the  behavior 
of  the  candidate,  the  fact  may  be  recorded  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  the  counselor 
or  other  personnel  worker. 

Accompanying  is  reference  to  source  material  which  was  assembled  in  making  it. 

Instructions  to  Counselors 

IF  THE  counselor  receives  from  the  examiner  nothing  but  the  scores,  "the  nature, 
the  purpose,  and  the  possibilities  of  psychological  testing  have  been  only  par- 
tially realized.  The  score  is  important;  so,  too,  are  the  detailed  observations  and 
interpretations  made  by  the  examiner  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  test 
situation." 

A  difficult  case  in  guidance  requires  assembly  of  all  pertinent  data  that  are  ob- 
tainable. Home  life,  vocational  interests,  success  or  failure  in  the  social  setting 
of  the  school,  test  of  aptitudes,  grades,  and  ratings  from  teachers — all  these  and 
more  have  to  be  studied  and  restudied  in  search  of  a  personality  pattern. 
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The  behavior  sheet  records  observations  by  testers,  who  see  the  person  in  a  most 
revealing  situation.  They  see  him  without  halo  effect,  for  scarcely  ever  do  they 
know  him  except  as  he  passes  before  them  in  the  tasks  they  are  set  to  watch.  This 
sheet,  filled  in  by  testers,  is  filed  in  the  laboratory  along  with  test  scores.  At  request 
from  a  school,  an  employer,  a  tcstee,  or  any  other  person  who  by  right  ought  to 
receive  it,  a  copy  of  the  filled  sheet  is  furnished. 

To  testers 

THE  sheet  is  a  means  by  which  your  observations,  aside  from  the  scores,  can  be 
utilized  for  the  testee's  benefit.  Fact  is  more  useful  than  opinion,  though  both 
are  needed.  In  filling  the  sheet,  objective  observation  should  be  put  to  the  fore, 
but  behavior  should  also  be  interpreted.  One  space  may  be  checked  on  each  5-point 
scale.  Make  no  record  unless  you  see  something  significant;  but  take  a  second  sheet 
if  needed,  and  staple  the  sheets  together. 

Soi/rces 

THE  idea  of  the  sheet  was  given  a  tryout  on  a  project  of  J.  W.  Manning  and  A.  W. 
Smith  in  a  guidance  course  of  Professor  Carl  W.  Salser  at  the  Oregon  Extension 
Center,  1941-41.  Information  for  its  use  and  improvement  is  in  the  following 
places: 

XX7-2.19,  Walter  V.  Bingham,  Aptitudes  and  Aptitude  Testing,  1937. 
83,  86,  91-92-,  93,  R-uth  Strang,  Counseling  Technics  in  College  and  Second- 
ary School,  1937. 

Franziska  Baumgarten,  "Observation  sheet  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  behavior  of  the  examinee  during  the  test  period,"  115-111,  Occupa- 
tions (N  35)  XIV  i;  "New  aspects  of  job  analysis,"  79-85,  Occupations 
Qe  34)  XII  10;  "Otto  Lippman — psychologist,"  314-317,  Personnel 
Journal  (Ap  34)  XII  5. 

L.  B.  Travers,  "Improving  practical  tests,"  119-133,  Personnel  Journal 
(Oc  41)  XX  4.  ' 

High  school  rating  form  of  American  Council  on  Education,  744 
Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  adjectives  in  the  checklist  were  copied  from  a  "personal  informa- 
tion form"  given  141-144,  Lefever,  Turrell  and  Weitzel,  Principles  and 
Techniques  of  Guidance,  1941. 

Manning  and  Smith's  Work 

In  a  project  including  11  problem  adolescents,  a  test  behavior  sheet  was  used 
as  an  instrument  by  Manning  and  Smith.  Smith  did  the  laboratory  work,  and  Man- 
ning the  counseling. 
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TEST  BEHAVIOR  SHEET— PORTLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Explanation  of  the  task  is  received  by  the  testee 
eagerly  indiflferently 


hostilely 


Whv  did  he  act  thus? 


Did  persuasion  change  him? 


Anv  other  deductions? 


Tester . 


Test. 


Date. 


Fronted  by  a  situation  for  which  he  has  no  learned  reaction,  he  seems  to 
flounder  guess 


Supporting  details: 


Tester . 


Test. 


In  doing  the  task,  testee  seems  to  progress  by 
ability  willpower 


Date. 


accident 


Details: 


Tester. 


Test. 


ADJECTIVE  LIST 
Check  any  which  fit  testee  as  observed  in  laboratory 


Date. 


anxious 

depressed 

ner^'ous 

stubborn 

bashful 

easily  exhausted 

patient 

submissive 

calm 

excitable 

persevering 

tactful 

capable 

friendly 

pessimistic 

talented 

cheerful 

impetuous 

quick  tempered 

tolerant 

conscientious 

irritable 

reserved 

unhappy 

cynical 

jealous 

self-confident 

Remarks  (especially  any  other  act,  gesture,  expression  that  caught  attention): 


(continue  on  sheet  of  plain  paper,  if  desired,  and  staple  to  this  one) 
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TEST-BEHAVIOR  MEMO.,  MANNING  AND  SMITH 

(A  psychological  test  ...  is  a  standard  situation  in  which  to  observe 
behavior.  .  .methods  of  attack,  .  .  .output  of  energy,  .  .  .industry  and  tena- 
city, .  .  .relative  interest  in  the  several  tests,  .  .  .personal  reactions  to  the 
difficulties  imposed,  .  .  .awkwardness  or  skill,  .  .  .emotional  control,  all 
may  be  observed  to  advantage. — Bingham  Aptitudes  1937,  xx8-ii9) 

Confronted  by  a  challenging  situation,  one  reacts  with  the  weapons  he 
has  at  hand.  Does  he  possess  self-control?  Analytical  power?  If  so  he 
will,  if  he  does  not  also  possess  a  high  aptitude  for  the  task  in  hand,  manifest 
determination  and  systematic  effort.  If  he  lacks  thinking  ability  and  poise, 
he  will  manifest  bewilderment,  irresolution,  futility,  fear.  If  he  has  superior 
aptitude  for  the  task  he  is  most  likely  to  manifest  that  by  a  high  score;  and 
the  case  is   not  otherwise  noteworthy. 


Spatial 

The  Spatial  Relations,  in 
particular,  is  a  test  which 
sheds  light  on  how  a 
person  acts  when  con- 
fronted by  a  situation 
for  which  he  has  no 
learned  reaction 

(check  one) 

Testee  seems  to 

reason    V. 


guess 
intuit 

flounder. 


CHECK-LISTS 

Wiggly 
One  might  set  up  three 
classes  of  Wiggly  Block 
performers:  (i)  those 
who  work  by  system 
(reason)  (2.)  those  who 
are  bewildered  (have  no 
adequate  reaction)  (3) 
those  who  work  by  flash 
(intuition 

(check  one) 

T      V 


Tentative  aptitude  pattern 

(This  suggests  the  nature  of       Mental 
the  field  in  which  the  apti- 
tudes seem  to  fall) 
BRUSSEL:  V 


Unskilled 
Manual  Clerical    ^^ 

Social  Artistic 

Mechanical 


In  general 

When  taking  tests,  he 
(check  one  in  each  block) 
receives  instructions  and 
suggestions 

apathetically 

hostilely        

gladly  ....>' 

disdainfully  

attacks 
resolutely  ^'      weakly      . 

seems  to  progress  by 
accident        .     ability 
willpower^'     cheating 

by  his  whole  reaction 

suggests 

understanding yf.... 

indifference      

unwillingness 

inadequacy      


OTHER  OBSERVATIONS 

He  is  too  conscious  of  the  people  around  him  when  he  is  at  a  task.  Seems 
to  have  plenty  of  sense,  if  he  could  get  all  on  with  it.  Works  splendidly 
when  one  looks  after  him.  Clerical  pattern  seems  best,  but  the  testee's 
vocational  aim  of  aviation  mechanic  seems  barely  possible — real  motivation 
might  put  it  over.     This  something  for  him  to  take  to  heart. 


Testee's  no.       ?' 


Date      tilil4l 
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In  this  man  to  man  collaboration  some  features  were  serviceable  that  might 
not  otherwise  prove  so.  Among  these  was  a  tentative  assignment  of  the  testee  to 
one  of  7  occupational  patterns  of  aptitudes.  Another  was  a  tentative  assignment 
to  socioeconomic  level  on  the  Brussel  scale,  which  is  in  344-352.  Personnel  Journal 
V  (Ap  35). 

The  experimental  form  is  given  here  with  the  observations  and  opinions  that 
were  recorded  on  it  in  case  11. 

Baumgarteti's  Work 

APPARENTLY  the  technic  of  observation  sheets  for  aptitude  testing  comes  from 
JTx.  Europe. 

Dr.  Franziska  Baumgarten  was  a  disciple  of  Otto  Lippmann,  founder  of  the 
Zeitschrift  fiir  angewandte  Psychologie  and  until  the  advent  of  Hitler  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Berlin.  Dr.  Baumgarten  is  dozent  in  the  University  of  Bern,  and  has 
worked  in  Germany,  Poland  and  Switzerland.  She  is  author  of  a  standard  book 
on  aptitude  testing,  die  Berufseignungspr'ufungen  Munich  192.8. 

Baumgarten's  checklist  appeared  in  "die  Tastmethode,"  Abderhalden's  Hand- 
bitch  der  biologischen  Arbeit smethoden  Vienna  1934,  pp.  1089-1095.  The  list  was 
translated  by  Franklin  J.  Keller  and  published  in  Occupations  XIV  i  (N35)  pp.  115- 
12.1.     Bingham  adapted  the  list,  and  presented  it  in  Aptitudes  1937,  pp.  12.9-13 5. 

Travers'  Work 

Editor's  note.  Through  a  confusion  Mr.  Travers  was  credited  with  the  authorship  of 
the  paper.  He  wishes  credit  to  go  to  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Toolan,  Supervisor  of  Recruitment, 
Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education. 

In  the  Personnel  Journal  (OC41)  XX  4,  pp.  12.9-133,  L.  B.  Travers  reported  on 
technic  in  selecting  mechanical  employees  for  the  Board  of  Education  at  Los 
Angeles.     He  wrote: 

"A  possible  next  step  in  selection  procedure  will  be  to  observe,  evaluate,  and 
record  the  personal  characteristics  of  testees  during  practical  tests  .  .  .  personal 
characteristics  of  testees  may  be  more  reliably  evaluated  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  reveal  these  under  actual  working  conditions.  .  .  .  The 
rater  perceives  something,  records  it,  and  evaluates  it." 

The  Travers  plan  uses  4  raters  on  a  small  group  of  mechanics  taking  practical 
tests.  Each  rater  keeps  a  copy  of  the  observation  sheet  in  front  of  him,  noting  be- 
havior and  interpretations  as  they  occur.  Two  raters  are  experts  on  the  mechanical 
task  and  two  are  reputed  judges  of  personality.  The  raters  cooperate.  If  a  per- 
sonality judge  notices  something  signihcant  regarding  tools,  he  tells  one  of  the 
work  experts,  and  vice  versa. 
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About  One  Year  from  Now  We  Will  Be  Able 
to  do  Very  Little  Picking  and  Choosing  When 
We  Go  to  Hire  Workers.  We  Will  have  to 
Take  What  We  Can  Get.  That  Means  that  Our 
Placement  Job  Will  Become  of  Supreme  Impor- 
tance. 


Poor  War 
Personnel  Work 


By  Rena  Corliss 

U.  S.  Rubber  Company 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

DURING  peacetime  there  is  insufficient  attention  paid   to  (and  insufficient  ap- 
propriations made  for)  personnel   work,  and    particularly  for  the  research 
upon  which  it  must  be  based. 
When  war  comes,  as  now,  plants  expand  rapidly,  but  surveys  show  that  the 
growth  of  already  inadequate  personnel  departments  lags  far  behind  the  increase  in 
number  of  workers  on  the  payroll.     Hence  inefficiencies  increase  at  the  very  time 
when  the  national  situation  requires  that  they  should  decrease. 

Lack  of  Proper  Placemefit  Facilities 

DURING  a  war,  one  outstanding  weakness  of  the  American  industrial  system  is 
always  brought  to  light.  It  is  the  inability  to  place  the  right  person  on  the 
right  job  at  the  right  time. 

Why?  Because  in  peace  time  there  is  very  little  or  no  recognition  given  to 
scientific  placement.  Large  industries  function  either  with  small  personnel  de- 
partments consisting  of  industrial  relations  men  or  work  on  a  decentralized  basis 
where  each  department  does  its  own  hiring,  or  by  a  combination  of  both. 

The  army  is  severely  criticized  for  the  placement  service  it  renders.  Yet  what 
criteria  do  the  men  doing  this  job  have?  What  standards  have  been  established? 
What  work  has  been  done  in  industry  in  this  tremendously  important  field? 

When  the  occupational  dilemma  was  realized  in  the  first  world  war,  intelli- 
gence testing  suddenly  received  an  impetus.  Men  were  separated  according  to 
arbitrary  intelligence  standards  by  the  famous  army  alpha  etc.  examinations.  But 
since  that  time  it  has  been  proven  that  Intelligence  standards  alone  are  not  enough 
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of  a  basis  for  segregating  occupational  groups.      Also,  since  that  time  Intelligence 
Testing  has  found  its  place  chiefly  in  the  academic  world. 

Intelligence  Testh/g 

IN  THIS  war  intelligence  testing  is  again  used  for  army  classification  with  the  aid 
of  some  aptitude  tests  such  as  those  dealing  mechanics  and  radio.  These  meas- 
ures are  not  absolute  but  of  course,  they  are  better  than  nothing.  They  are  mainly 
academic  measures  constructed  by  professors  of  psychology.  But  even  these  meas- 
ures are  often  ignored  by  industry.  It  will  be  shown  in  this  paper  that  industry 
should  not  adapt  these  measures  in  toto  but  use  them  as  a  basis  for  establishing 
their  own. 

Industrial  Relations 

IF  A  large  concern  does  maintain  a  personnel  department  it  is  called  an  Industrial 
Relations  Department.  It  is  about  time  that  we  stopped  confusing  Industrial 
Relations  with  Personnel  Placement.  Scientific  personnel  placement  may  be  a 
solution  to  many  problems  now  confronting  the  Industrial  Relations  people,  but 
certainly  industrial  relations  people  often  have  little  knowledge  of  the  actual 
placement  of  personnel. 

Even  though  what  follows  seems  to  be  a  condemnation  of  industrial  relations 
men  let  us  forgive  them  as  we  do  the  young  child  who  errs: —  "too  young  to  know 
any  better."     But  let  us  try  to  remedy  the  damage. 

In  an  Industrial  Relations  department  you  may  find  men  who  are  versed  in 
Commercial  Law,  Wage  and  Hour  Laws  or  men  who  have  some  concepts  of  labor 
problems.  You  will  also  find  men  who  have  been  transferred  from  various  plants 
within  the  organization  with  little  or  no  formal  education.  You  will  hardly  ever 
find  a  Job  Analysis  Department  where  men  determine  the  skills  involved  in  a  specific 
job,  be  it  an  office,  clerical  or  plant  job.  You  will  hardly  ever  find  a  testing  division, 
a  research  division  and  trained  interviewers.  If  you  do  find  any  of  these  you  will 
never  find  them  in  combination. 

Pseudo-Personnel  Men 

BY  WHAT  right  do  men  in  a  personnel  department  set  themselves  upon  pedestals  to 
judge  and  place  the  members  of  the  community?  How  can  they  offer  their 
subjective  opinions  as  "true"  judgements?  How  can  they  determine  an  individual's 
intelligence  by  merely  interviewing  said  individual  when  psychologists  with  scien- 
tific knowledge  would  hesitate  to  comment?  When  speaking  with  a  person  for 
the  first  time  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 

(i)  whether  he  is  a  man  with  high  intelligence 

(i)  whether  the  personality  is  submissive  or  dominant 
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(3)  whether  he  has  the  ability  to  learn 

(4)  whether  he  is  a  man  who  can  do  excellent  behind-the-scenes  work 

(possessing  a  high  intelligence  level,  slightly  introverted  per- 
sonality) 

(5)  or  a  man  who  "talks"  a  good  job. 

Yet  there  are  many  pseudo-personnel  men  who  would  willingly  offer  subjective 
opinions  after  a  ten  minute  interview. 

Pseiulo-Person)iel  Practices 

THE  writer's  experience  with  one  such  personnel  man  bears  repetition.  This 
man  has  charge  of  hiring  for  many  important  defense  plants.  Defense  plants 
where  it  is  extremely  important  to  place  the  best  man  possible  on  the  job  for  the 
sake  of  maximum  production.  His  background?  He  comes  from  a  "packing  divi- 
sion" of  a  plant;  The  writer  asked:  "Are  the  workers  measured  objectively?" 
"Of  course"  was  the  reply  whereupon  a  large  sheet  was  produced  bearing  such 
phrases  as: 

Intelligence  Executive  Ability  Initiative 

When  the  writer  asked  how  the  personnel  man  determined  such  factors,  the  answer 
was:  "I  rate  him  i  to  5  on  each  of  these  things  as  I  speak  to  the  prospective  employe 
in  an  interview,  depending  upon  how  much  of  each  of  these  things  I  think  he  has!'* 
This  is  known  as  "objective"  measurement. 

The  writer  was  told  of  another  personnel  man  employed  by  a  large  firm  who 
was  approached  by  a  young  college  man  wanting  a  position  with  the  Company. 
The  Man-on-the-Pedestal  told  the  young  man  "nothing-doing"  without  looking 
away  from  a  big  map  upon  which  he  was  busily  engaged  planning  a  personal  fishing 
trip. 

These  incidents  occur  every  single  day  in  many  large  industries.  We  hear  the 
cry  everywhere  today  that  we  do  not  have  enough  men.  How  can  we  yell  we  do  not 
have  enough  when  we  are  not  making  the  most  of  what  we  have? 

Office  Waste 

IN  OFFICES  the  author  has  seen  as  many  as  three  people  do  work  which  could  be 
handled  by  one  efficiently.  It  is  not  difficult  to  calculate  the  waste  of  man- 
power as  well  as  the  waste  in  dollars  and  cenrs  to  the  Company,  which  sum  is  quite 
substantial. 

Many  large  organizations  working  on  a  decentralized  basis,  where  most  of  the 
hiring  is  done  by  each  supervisor  of  each  department  might  as  well  employ  their 
expert  stenographers  in  their  laboratories  in  place  of  their  research  chemists.  It  is 
just  as  incongruous  to  delegate  hiring  functions  to  a  head  of  a  department  as  chemi- 
cal research  to  an  expert  stenographer.  Both  are  scientific  functions  which  have  to 
be  delegated  to  scientifically  trained  men.     The  superstitions  and  subjective  personal 
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Opinions  of  heads  of  departments  are  entirely  superfluous  where  job  placement  is 
concerned. 

Example  of  Decentralized  Persotiuel  Practice 

THE  head  of  one  department  in  a  very  large  industry,  offering  ideal  working  con- 
ditions but  operating  on  a  decentralized  basis,  is  an  admirable  man.  Since  he  is 
the  head  of  a  division,  he  is  entrusted  with  the  hiring  of  personnel  for  his  depart- 
ment. Actually,  he  is  a  hardworking  respected  man  in  his  field,  but  he  is  also  not  a 
personnel  man,  and  should  not  be  assigned  functions  entirely  out  of  his  specializa- 
tion. The  personal  belief  of  this  man  in  relation  to  personnel  placement  is  that  "all 
young  people  do  not  work  as  hard  today  as  young  people  did  fifty  years  ago.  They 
will  work  hard  at  first  but  in  three  months  time  they  become  lazy  and  sloppy  and 
there  is  nothing  you  can  do  about  it!"  Therefore,  he  has  in  turn  entrusted  his 
general  manager  with  the  hiring  duties — the  general  manager  being  a  less  capable 
person  and  not  any  better  informed  about  personnel  placement.  He  will  usually 
hire  people  recommended  by  friends.     Sad  but   true. 

Since  the  attitude  of  the  head  of  the  department  is  that  all  young  people  are  not 
good  workers,  and  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whom  you  hire,  you  can  under- 
stand why  the  department  is  a  disorganized  and  an  uncooperative  one,  why  there 
are  emotionally  maladjusted  individuals  and  vocational  misfits,  and  why  the  most 
inferior  members  ot  such  a  department  can  keep  their  jobs. 

In  just  this  very  small  instance  the  industry  is  wasting  thousands  each  year  in 
misplaced  and  unsuitable  personnel,  besides  losing  an  inestimable  number  of  man 
hours  so  necessary  in  production  at  this  time. 

The  results  of  the  "arduous"  labor  of  the  pseudo-personnel  departments  de- 
scribed above  can  be  found  in  vocational  misfits,  emotionally  and  vocationally 
maladjusted  employees,  dissatisfied  and  inefficient  personnel.  I  wish  I  were  al- 
lowed the  space  to  give  brief  case  histories  of  the  various  personnel  m.isfits  I  have 
encountered.  The  reading  material  would  not  only  be  extremely  interesting  but 
instructive.  The  best  the  writer  can  do  here  is  to  cite  generally  the  personnel  one 
may  find  in  any  large  industry  today. 

Vocational  Aberrations 

AMONG  these  are  hypochondriacs  putting  in  all  work  hours  but  a  minimum  of 
-  work;  dominant  personalities  with  not  enough  intelligence  to  match;  indi- 
vidual workers  identifying  themselves  with  the  large  Company  they  work  for,  and 
maintaining  a  belligerent  attitude  toward  outside  contacts,  which  is  met  with 
resentment  by  said  contacts  resulting  in  no  cooperation,  therefore  constituting  a 
real  loss  to  the  company  both  financial  and  good  will;  emotionally  maladjusted 
disturbing  and  disrupting  other  workers  associated  with  them;  dissatisfied  and  ex- 
ceedingly stupid  workers  who  should  be  on  lower  work  levels.     These  aberrations 
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were  by  no  means  found  among  the  lowest  occupational  strata  only.     They  were 
revealed  as  high  as  general  managers. 

■■Experience'"  is  the  bible  of  pseudo-personnel  men.  Personality,  intelligence, 
potential  ability,  adjustment,  ability  to  learn,  aptitude,  background,  may  occupy 
minor  positions  if  they  are  at  all  considered.  In  many  cases  the  men  or  women  with 
experience  would  not  be  looking  for  jobs  if  their  work  merited  recognition.  But 
experienced  people  are  given  preference  over  all  comers  for  the  chief  reason  that 
experience  is  the  only  yardstick  the  personnel  man  possesses. 

Working  Conditions 

THE  industry  where  these  misiits  were  observed  offers  the  most  ideal  working 
conditions,  environment,  hours  and  wages.  Yet  they  have  as  many  if  not  more 
problems  than  an  industry  offering  not  half  as  many  concessions.  Of  course  we  can 
have  only  one  conclusion — poor  selection,  poor  placement.  The  answer  is  both 
simple  and  obvious.  Many  times  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  of  workers  is  ex- 
plained by  adverse  working  environment  and  conditions,  but  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  placement  shoulders  the  blame.  In  fact  it  has  actually  been  proven  that  even 
with  ideal  working  conditions — a  thirty-five  hour  week,  a  physical  environment 
(new  building,  air-conditioned  offices)  in  many  cases  superior  to  the  home  environ- 
ment of  the  working  people  involved,  the  problems  confronting  the  management 
still  exist.  It  is  not  only  the  technique  of  placement  we  must  consider  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  job  in  which  we  are  placing  the  individual.  Ideal  working  con- 
ditions have  only  proven  the  need  for  the  solution  of  the  real  problem — scientific 
technique  of  placement  and  knowledge  of  the  job  for  which  we  require  the  place- 
ment. 

Persons  maladjusted  vocationally  or  emotionally  or  both  do  not  only  incur  a 
waste  as  far  as  their  own  jobs  are  concerned  but  affect  all  those  associated  with 
them.  All  of  us  have  witnessed  a  willful  waste  of  materials,  neglect  and  abuse  of 
Company  machinery,  and  consciously  practiced  inefficiency  as  some  of  the  means  by 
which  workers  express  their  dissatisfaction.  We  can  name  this  "insidious  peaceful 
sabotage." 

Pseudo-Personnel  Bases 

WHEN  a  personnel  man  who  is  not  scientifically  trained  suddenly  realizes  that  a 
job  requires  more  than  experience  he  usually  proceeds  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

Mechanical  Aptitude:  Ask  the  applicant  if  he  ever  tinkered  or  fixed  his  automo- 
bile, clock  or  other  mechanical  device.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  these  operations 
may  be  performed  by  an  individual  with  no  mechanical  ability  or  ignored  by  a  man 
with  a  high  mechanical  aptitude  is  not  given  consideration. 

Executive  Ability:  Was  the  man  ever  a  leader  in  an  Organization?     They  do 
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not  realize  that  there  exist  extraverted  personalities  who  are  incapable  of  perform- 
ing work  and  cannot  direct  others  to  work.  They  lack  organizational  ability  and 
efficiency  so  important  in  executive  positions.  Yet,  these  personalities  by  virtue  of 
personality  have  reached  executive  positions  in  outside  social  organizations.  Is 
this  really  a  measure  of  executive  ability  or  an  expression  of  somebody's  opinion 
about  how  executive  ability  is  demonstrated?  This  sort  of  pseudo-scientific  pro- 
cedure is  the  most  dangerous  technique.  It  is  the  easy  way  out  and  pretends 
to  offer  a  panacea  for  placement.  It  feigns  scientific  technique  and  may  discredit 
true  scientific  placement  before  it  is  even  given  a  chance  to  operate. 

The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  industry  has  grown  so  rapidly  it  has  not 
had  a  chance  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  position  occupied.  Industry  like  the 
awkward  adolescent  whose  feet  and  hands  have  grown  out-of-proportion,  but  whose 
trunk  has  not  caught  up  with  these  appendages,  is  extremely  self-conscious  and 
fumbling.  Placement  problems  are  dealt  with  as  they  were  in  an  agrarian  society. 
That  agrarian  methods  cannot  be  carried  over  to  the  new  industrial  society  in  which 
we  now  live  is  a  fact  that  has  been  demonstrated  in  many  other  fields. 

Superfluous  Tasks 

MANY  jobs  are  cluttered  with  unnecessary  material.  For  example,  the  author 
was  hired  as  a  secretary  where  the  former  secretary  had  received  $35 .00  per  week. 
After  working  there  a  short  time  she  discovered  that  many  of  the  tasks  performed 
were  duplicated  and  superfluous.  An  outstanding  example  was  a  record  which  took 
a  week  to  compile.  No  one  ever  referred  to  the  record  for  information  except  for  a 
few  pertinent  facts  which  were  necessary  to  keep.  By  isolating  these  few  facts  a 
record  was  established  which  took  ten  minutes  per  week  to  compile  reducing  the 
cost  to  the  firm  from  $35.00  per  week  for  that  record  to  17  cents  per  week  (on  the 
basis  of  a  5-day  week,  7  hours  per  day).  The  reader  need  only  look  into  his  own 
experience  to  recall  that  there  are  many  such  tasks  and  jobs  in  existence.  Just 
imagine  the  financial  waste  incurred  by  the  meaningless  and  superfluous  tasks. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  it  is  no  longer  the  small  shop  where  the  boss 
keenly  observes  every  employe,  but  a  large  organization  where  jobs  and  personnel 
must  be  treated  objectively. 

Efficiency  Experts 

USUALLY,  when  a  large  firm  realizes  it  is  losing  a  sizeable  sum  of  money  (which  is 
usually  more  obvious  in  the  lean  than  in  the  fat  years,  but  nevertheless  exists 
in  the  fat  years)  an  efficiency  expert  is  hired  who  will  go  through  the  Company  on  a 
mass  firing  project.  This  too,  is  a  waste.  The  very  people  fired  may  have  potential 
abilities  in  a  field  which  would  benefit  the  Company,  if  only  someone  were  aware 
of  these  aptitudes.  Personnel  records  are  therefore  a  necessity.  They  are  necessary 
too  from  another  standpoint  since  for  promotional  purposes  they  provide  a  reservoir 
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of  available  man  power.     Thirdlv,  personnel  records  are  necessary  for  standardiza- 
tion of  psychological  equipment. 

A  great  many  office  employees  are  in  the  wrong  jobs.  They  have  no  interest  in 
their  work  and  yet  maintain  their  positions  for  the  financial  compensation.  These 
people  waste  time  but  accomplish  a  minimum  of  work  so  that  they  will  not  lose 
their  jobs.  There  are  many  who  are  personality  misfits.  Submissive  personalities 
have  so  far  been  found  through  academic  psychological  research  to  be  the  more 
desirable  office  personnel.  Yet,  dominant  personalities  are  hired  who  cause  dis- 
content inefficiency  and  disrupt  the  work  of  a  department.  It  must  always  be 
remembered  that  all  these  personnel  aberrations  constitute  a  great  monetary  loss. 

There  is  much  money  spent  for  chemical  and  physical  research  in  the  labora- 
tories. Yet,  one  discovery  in  these  laboratories  may  not  only  compensate  for  this 
expenditure  but  initiate  greater  profits  for  the  Company. 

Personnel  Research 

So  WITH  Personnel  Research.  Yet,  hiring  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  people  who 
know  nothing  about  scientific  determination,  who  hire  subjectively,  who  do  not 
possess  a  knowledge  of  statistics  and  organization  to  conduct  follow-up  studies 
which  are  so  necessary.  An  employer  is  usually  impressed  by  the  superficial  as- 
pects of  the  individual  and  by  the  way  the  person  speaks.  The  individual's  personal- 
ity, interests  abilities  and  intelligence  level  may  be  contrary  to  the  needs  of  the  job 
in  question,  but  that  is  usually  not  determined  and  of  little  consequence,  to  the 
employer's  way  of  thinking. 

Yet,  a  Company  gains  its  reputation  by  the  conduct  of  its  employes. 

Misfit 

IF,  TO  take  an  example,  a  man  is  employed  who  must  speak  on  the  telephone  to 
outside  organizations,  and  who  is  unnecessarily  rude  because  of  vocational, 
emotional  or  family  maladjustments,  the  company  suffers.  Just  recently,  I  en- 
countered a  striking  example.  An  emotionally  unstable,  unintelligent  boy  with  a 
dominant  personality,  but  who  was  a  friend  of  the  general  manager  in  a  department, 
was  hired  in  an  office  to  make  passenger  reservations.  He  immediately  identified 
himself  with  the  Company  and  assumed  a  very  belligerent  and  demanding  attitude 
toward  outside  contacts.  Naturally  such  an  attitude  was  resented,  resulting  in  no 
accommodations  for  the  members  of  the  Company.  The  boy's  inefficiency  caused 
other  departments  in  the  company  unnecessary  detail  work.  He  resorts  to  all 
sorts  of  fabrication  to  justify  himself.  That  boy  is  not  only  wasting  the  Com- 
pany's money  but  actually  smearing  the  company's  reputation.  A  test  survey 
would  never  have  admitted  that  boy. 

It  is  not  enough  to  briefly  attempt  to  illustrate  the  chaotic  conditions  which 
infest  large  industry  to-day,  but  it  is  necessary  to  evolve  a  constructive  program  to 
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remedy  the  disease.  Anyone  who  breaks  down  by  destructive  criticism  but  who 
cannot  build  up  by  constructive  ideas  and  suggestions  should  not  offer  his  opinion. 
The  program  I  have  to  offer  is  not  a  quick  cure-all,  not  a  panacea  but  consists  of 
good,  sane  hard  work  which,  if  you  were  looking  for  a  title,  would  be  "Personnel 
Research". 

If  industrial  psychology  is  surely  the  work  of  the  future  why  not  progress 
immediately  in  the  right  direction? 

Constructive  Program 

FIRST  and  foremost,  let  us  stop  confusing  industrial  relations  with  personnel 
placement.  The  only  thing  these  two  have  in  common  is  that  they  deal  with 
labor.  But  so  does  industry  and  the  labor  union,  yet  what  different  lines  they 
follow. 

Personnel  Research  must  be  specific.  It  must  concern  a  specific  job  at  a  specific 
time  in  a  specific  industry. 

A  scientific  personnel  department  should  consist  of  Interviewers  with  a  socio- 
logical and  psychological  background;  psychologists  trained  for  test  construction, 
to  construct  and  standardize  tests  for  the  industry;  and  job  analysts  to  analyze  each 
job  for  skills,  abilities  and  establish  families  of  jobs. 

Let  me  further  explain  the  functions  of  each. 

Interviewers  who  have  a  sociological  and  psychological  background  will  have 
a  full  understanding  of  the  test  results  and  psychological  recommendations  pertain- 
ing to  the  applicant.  The  sociological  background  enables  the  interviewer  to 
understand  and  direct  the  need  of  the  applicant  in  the  light  of  his  background. 

The  psychologist  should  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  interviewer  and  job 
analyst.  The  work  of  the  psychologist  should  be  to  construct  specific  examina- 
tions for  the  industry  for  "plant",  "office"  personalities,  interests,  skills,  work 
analogies  and  intelligence.  Follow-up  records  should  be  established  by  the  in- 
terviewers and  psychologists.  Statistical  inferences  should  be  made  and  charts 
drawn.     Standards  established. 

Intelligence  Tests  not  Enough 

WE  KNOW  from  the  work  already  done  academically  and  in  industry  that  intelli- 
gence standards  alone  are  not  enough  to  clearly  differentiate  occupational 
groups.  Dr.  Pond  found  broad  overlapping  in  intelligence  levels  at  the  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Plant  for  various  occupational  groups.  Here  is  an  example  of 
clearly  defined  occupational  groups  not  clearly  differentiated  by  intelligence  levels. 
So  with  academic  studies.  But  again,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  individual 
is  too  complex  to  isolate  any  one  factor  and  judge  him  by  that  solely.  Human 
beings  are  too  complex.  We  cannot  isolate  one  factor  and  say  we  can  judge  all 
human  beings  by  this  factor.     It  is  a  combination  of  factors  that  we  need  for  every 
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position  \vc  have  to  offer,  and  it  is  the  business  of  Personnel  Research  to  lind  the 
right  human  factor  combination  for  the  families  of  jobs  industry  has  to  offer,  and  to 
construct  measures  so  that  they  can  be  expressed  quantitatively. 

Role  of  the  Job  Analyst 

THE  function  of  the  job  analyst  is  not  only  to  analyze  jobs  for  skills  but  to  study 
jobs  for  related  skills.  The  job  analyst  should  establish  families  of  jobs,  and  so 
create  promotional  lines  within  the  organization.  This  point  is  exceedingly  rele- 
vant since  so  many  men  who  are  outstanding  in  one  field  are  promptly  transferred 
into  another  in  the  same  industry,  without  the  realization  by  the  authority  effecting 
the  transfer  that  the  abilities  may  not  carry  over  into  the  new  field.  So  families  of 
jobs  are  important  for  transfer.  Families  of  jobs  are  important  too  for  a  promo- 
tional basis  where  a  man  with  superior  ability  can  work  himself  up  through  these 
families. 

Another  function  of  the  job  analyst  should  be  to  study  jobs  (especially  clerical 
and  office  jobs),  from  the  viewpoint  of  necessity  and  relevancy  and  clean  these  jobs 
of  superfluous  and  irrelevant  tasks.     Also,  to  minimize  others. 

Occupational  studies  must  be  built  up  starting  with  a  job  analysis  of  the  specific 
job,  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  individual  abilities  required  for  that  job,  and 
then  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  analyses  of  these  abilities. 

Isolate  Real  Problem  First 

SUCH  work  if  initiated  with  properly  trained  individuals  would  save  industries 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  and  increase  the  efficiency  and 
work  satisfaction  at  least  fifty  percent  of  employes.  In  many  industries,  I  have 
seen  instances  where  the  personnel  could  be  reduced  at  least  one-third  and  the 
efficiency  increased  two-thirds. 

Industrial  Relations  men  are  faced  with  so  many  labor  problems,  but  a  problem 
cannot  be  solved  until  it  is  isolated.  The  crux  of  the  industrial  management  situa- 
tion is  scientific  placement  for  job  satisfaction  on  the  one  hand  and  efficiency  as  a 
necessary  concomitant. 

Industry  has  borrowed  the  best  from  the  academic  fields  of  Physics  and  Chem- 
istry and  built  upon  it — Psychology,  too  is  developing!     HELP  YOURSELF! 


Book  Reviews 

Book  Review  Editor,  Mr.  Everett  Van  Every 
California  Personnel  Management  Association,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

EMPLOYEE  TRAINING 
By  Alfred  M.  Cooper.     New  York.     McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.     1941.     311pp. 

$1.50 
Reviewed  by  Dick  Carlson 

Long  and  varied  experience  in  the  field  of  employee  training  convinced  Mr. 
Cooper  of  the  universal  applicability  and  effectiveness  of  the  conference  method  for 
upgrading  experienced  employees.  His  new  book  emphasizes  this  new  develop- 
ment, demonstrating  its  adaptability  to  executive  and  supervisory  training  and  to 
public  relations  and  safety  training  of  employees.  Discussing  the  method  at  length, 
he  suggests  common  pitfalls  and  stresses  the  necessity  for  careful  planning  and 
preparation  of  conferences. 

Mr.  Cooper  does  not  ignore  the  limitations  of  the  conference  method.  For 
vestibule,  apprentice,  and  upgrading  training  where  the  trainees  lack  sufficient 
experience  to  make  conferences  feasible,  he  suggests  adaptations  of  the  well- 
established  lecture-demonstration  method. 

Training  consultants  who  are  interested  in  checking  their  results  will  appreciate 
his  inclusion  of  ways  to  use  and  conduct  employee  performance  and  public  attitude 
surveys. 

If  extensive  apprentice  programs  are  not  desired,  a  single  training  consultant 
with  good  secretarial  assistance  will  be  able  to  handle  the  entire  training  program 
of  an  organization  if  he  is  a  master  of  the  rehearsed  conference  method  of  teaching 
supervisors  to  conduct  training  conferences  for  their  subordinates.  Conferences  in 
which  employees  or  supervisors  develop  their  own  standard  practices  will  pay  large 
dividends  in  the  added  interest  displayed  in  incorporating  the  suggested  practices 
into  the  actual  work  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Cooper  finds  the  greatest  obstacle  to  instituting  effective  training  is  the 
unpleasant  experience  of  employees  with  earlier  ineffective  methods  which  have  been 
attempted  and  urges  the  training  consultant  to  realize  that  programs  which  do  not 
appeal  to  the  employees  themselves  cannot  be  successful.  He  is  confident  that 
properly  planned  training  programs  will  produce  self-justifying  results  in  direct 
savings  in  operating  costs.  As  these  results  appear,  employee  training  becomes  a 
necessary  rather  than  a  luxury  item  in  the  industrial  budget.  These  well-balanced 
programs  can  be  achieved,  for  employee  training  is  emerging  from  the  tria.1  and 
error  period. 

Mr.  Cooper  gives  credit  to  Charles  R.  Allen  for  his  pioneering  in  the  fields  of 
conference  method  and  industrial  analysis;  Mr.  Cooper's  own  book  as  a  clear  presen- 
tation of  the  refinements  and  applications  of  these  techniques  should  be  a  definite 
contribution  to  the  progress  of  employee  training. 
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THE  CLOSED  SHOP 
Bv  Julia  E.  Johnsen.     The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company.     New  York.     1941.    165  pp. 

$1.2.5 

The  most  controversial  issue  in  the  struggle  between  management  and  labor  is 
the  question  of  the  closed  shop  and  its  half-brother,  the  maintenance  of  member- 
ship clause. 

This  book  is  a  catalogue  of  the  best  thinking  on  the  subject.  Prepared  as  a 
handbook  for  debaters,  both  sides  of  the  argument  are  carefully  presented.  Leading 
authorities  and  publications  are  freely  quoted  .  .  .  with  every  conceivable  point 
covered.  Attorneys  who  want  to  make  issues  out  of  employers'  labor  relations 
plight  will  be  delighted  with  this  source  material.  Here  they  have  all  the  argu- 
ments. 

The  closed  shop  is  an  agreement  that  an  employer  hire  only  union  members  and 
retain  only  those  employes  who  join  the  union;  a  union  card  thereby  becoming  a 
prerequisite  for  employment.  The  problem  has  far-reaching  social  implications. 
Two  principal  arguments  are  based,  on  the  one  side,  on  the  "right  to  work,"  and 
on  the  other,  "the  duty  to  join."  For  the  most  part  the  opposing  sides  are  sincere — 
and  vociferous. 

A  brief  of  the  arguments  and  a  selected  bibliography  contributes  a  bird's  eye 
picture  and  the  opportunity  for  further  study.  With  the  advent  of  the  maintenance- 
of-membership  clause,  sired  by  the  W.L.B.,  the  closed  shop  and  all  its  offspring  be- 
come an  extremely  important  phase  of  industrial  relations. 

BIRTH  CERTIFICATES 
By  Earl  H.  Davis.     New  York.     1941.     136.     $1.50 

Personnel  managers  will  welcome  this  little  book  on  how  and  where  to  obtain 
birth  certificates.  Today  it  is  increasingly  important  that  workers  have  this  in- 
formation. The  recent  requirement  of  a  birth  certificate  for  entrance  into  war 
training  classes  and  war  industries,  civil  service  jobs  and  many  types  of  work  in 
private  industry,  has  created  a  vast  demand  for  information  as  to  where  and  how 
to  secure  one's  birth  certificate. 

The  compiler.  Earl  H.  Davis,  is  head  of  the  Reference  Department  of  the  Long 
Beach  Public  Librar>^  He  discovered  that  the  varying  procedures  in  all  the  forty- 
eight  states  could  not  be  located  in  any  one  source,  so  he  obtained  the  correct  data 
from  the  proper  authorities  in  each  state  and  checked  the  statutes  and  added  legal 
citations.  The  author  discusses  thirty-eight  types  of  evidence,  tells  how  to  get  the 
information  from  the  states,  whom  to  address,  documents  to  submit,  fees  to  pay, 
etc. 

Every  employing  officer  should  have  access  to  this  information  today. 
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HANDBOOK  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

U.   S.   Department  of  Labor.     Government  Printing  Office.     Washington,   D.   C. 

1941.     1041  pp.     $1.00 

This  volume  is  an  almanac  of  labor  in  America.  Certainly  every  alert  employer 
should  know  some  of  the  facts  that  serve  as  the  basis  of  this  interesting  study  on  the 
growth  and  development  of  American  labor  and  its  employer  relations. 

Most  of  the  material  presented  represents  digests  of  reports  or  articles  previously 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  although  other  bureaus  and  divisions 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  notably  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Women's  Bureau 
and  the  Division  of  Labor  Standards  have  contributed  articles  dealing  with  sub- 
jects coming  within  their  fields  of  activity,  and  in  a  few  instances,  outside  authori- 
ties have  been  called  upon. 

Only  in  recent  years  has  the  significance  of  accurate  information  on  labor  con- 
ditions to  our  whole  economic  structure  been  appreciated,  and  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  labor  is  not  simply  a  segment  of  the  population,  to  be  studied  and 
reported  upon  separately,  but  that  labor  is  an  integral  part  of  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic life  as  we  know  it  in  America.  The  information  and  collected  data  in  this 
volume  are  the  necessary  materials  for  designing  a  more  wholesome  and  more 
thoroughly  understood  program  of  labor  relations  in  this  country. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  topics  include:  Apprenticeship  and  training.  Cost 
of  living  indexes,  Military  service  provisions  in  union  agreements,  Industrial  dis- 
putes, Collective  bargaining  with  employers'  associations,  Closed  and  preferential 
shop  in  union  agreements,  Settlement  of  grievances  &  seniority  provisions  under 
union  agreements,  Enforcement  clauses,  Wage  adjustments.  Labor  boards,  Changing 
attitude  of  management,  Workers'  attitudes.  Etc. 

THE  SWEDISH  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  SYSTEM 

By  Paul  H.  Norgren.     Harvard  University  Press.     Cambridge,  Mass.     1941. 

339  pp.     $3.50 

It  may  be  surprising  to  many  American  employers  to  know  that  for  nearly  a 
generation  bargaining  between  trade-unions  and  organizations  of  employers  has 
been  the  principal  means  for  determining  wages  and  working  condition  in  Sweden. 
This  little  known  country  may  surprise  the  world  in  many  ways,  especially  Hitler. 
Besides  her  strong  military  machine,  for  such  a  little  nation,  Sweden  is  a  robust 
country  in  many  other  ways.  This  book  dwells  on  simply  one  phase  of  Sweden's 
sound  healthy  condition  .  .  .  her  system  of  collective  bargaining  and  labor  relations. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  present  the  principal  terms  of  employment  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties  to  the  collective  bargaining  contract;  the  methods  of 
procedure  in  arriving  at  these  terms  and  the  practices  followed  in  applying  them. 
It  is  evident  that  Sweden's  long  experience  can  be  of  great  help  to  American  workers 
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and  employers,  and  this  study  may  be  a  guide  to  a  simple,  sensible  approach  to  a 
universal  type  of  labor  negotiations. 

Sweden's  experience  demonstrates  that  highly  developed  collective  bargaining 
is  quite  reconcilable  with  rapid  economic  progress.  What  Mr.  Norgren  calls  the 
Swedish  "system"  of  collective  bargaining  takes  for  granted  the  high  degree  of 
organization  on  the  part  of  employers — a  practice  that  has  hardly  commenced  in 
this  country.  Employers  not  only  belong  to  powerful  national  organizations,  but 
these  in  turn  have  set  up  a  federation  which  exercises  a  great  influence  over  its 
members.  Detailed  shop  rules  have  been  largely  eliminated  with  the  prevalence  of 
national  agreements,  and  so  have  other  detailed  restrictions  which  interfere  with 
production. 

Following  an  introductory  section  on  the  development  of  the  unions  and  of 
employers  associations,  the  book  deals  with  the  principal  terms  of  employment 
agreed  upon,  and  examines  some  of  the  broader  implications  of  the  Swedish  bar- 
gaining system.  The  author  considers  whether  this  system  can  be  made  to  work  in 
America,  and  sets  forth  a  number  of  very  recent  episodes  that  seem  to  indicate  a 
new  and  highly  significant  stage  is  occurring  in  the  evolution  of  employer-employee 
relations  in  the  United  States. 

Although  this  book  was  written  before  the  present  World  War  moved  so  close 
to  the  border  of  Sweden,  it  is  apparent  that  what  has  been  accomplished  in  Sweden 
in  the  field  of  collective  bargaining  will  never  be  wholly  lost  .  .  .  not  even  in  war. 
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Hitler  Has  Been  at  Work  on  Labor  and  Wage 
Stabilization  for  the  Past  Eight  Years.  Russia 
Has  Been  at  It  for  Five  Years.  England  for 
Three  Years.     Now  We  are  About  to  Start. 


Labor  Conscription 

I.  Mr.  McNutt's  Position 


By  Charles  S.  Slocombe 

Personnel  Research  Federation 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

MR.  McNUTT,  and  his  Manpower  Commission,  if  he  ever  gets  going  with  a 
compulsory  National  Service  Act,  is  going  to  cause  plenty  of  trouble  for 
management  and  labor.  But  the  problem  is  really  whether  he  is  going  to 
cause  us  more  trouble  than  we  would  get  into,  if  he  didn't  go  into  action,  or  not. 
Presumably  his  good  intention  is  to  save  us  trouble. 

Ignorance  of  Industrial  Morale 

BUT  the  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions  and  there  is  strong  probability 
that  Mr.  McNutt  may  lead  us  into  a  strangulated  state  with  innumerable  re- 
strictions, orders  and  regulations  that  will  leave  us  with  more  people  on  the  payroll 
of  American  industry,  but  with  less  work  being  done. 

Neither  Mr.  McNutt  nor  the  labor  baiting  politicians  seem  to  have  the  faintest 
notion  about  industrial  morale,  and  their  bungling  efforts  to  get  more  output  in  a 
hurry  may  lead  to  incurable  injury  to  that  morale. 

A  willing  worker  given  proper  conditions  of  work  is  certainly  a  better  producer 
than  a  drafted  and  driven  worker. 

The  way  to  tackle  this  job  of  apparent  manpower  shortage,  which  is  really, 
despite  appearances  only  a  real  failure  of  management,  the  government  and  labor  to 
organize  the  efforts  of  available  and  potential  voluntary  manpower  (and  women- 
power),  with  proper  appeals  to  their  patriotism  so  that  the  requisite  output  is  ob- 
tained, is  to  get  busy  and  do  that  organizing  job. 

The  problem  is  big,  we  know,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  we  should  let  Mr. 
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McNutt  delude  us  into  thinking  that  we  can  slide  round  the  end  of  it  by  some 
compulsory  means.     Round  the  end  is  a  morass. 

Labor  on  The  Move 

IET  US  look  at  three  problems.  According  to  the  latest  figures  of  the  National 
u  Industrial  Conference  Board,  the  ratio  of  workers  quitting  their  jobs  for  other 
jobs,  or  going  into  the  army  or  being  discharged,  to  the  number  being  hired  each 
month  has  risen  to  70%.  (This  does  not  include  layoffs.)  In  1938  this  percentage 
was  19%.     It  has  risen  from  50%  in  January  of  this  year. 

How  on  earth  can  a  war  plant  expect  to  operate  efficiently  with  this  rate  of  labor 
turnover,  in  which  for  every  100  employees  it  hires  each  month,  it  loses  70?  It 
cannot.     Hence  the  apparent  need  of  some  machinery  that  will  "immobilize"  labor. 

Latest  figures  (NICB)  show  814,000  workers  in  the  automotive  industry,  now 
mostly  converted  to  war-work.  It  is  expected  that  eventually  1,400,000  will  be 
needed. 

The  industry  has  stepped  up  its  proportion  of  women  workers  from  12.%  to 
33%.  But  before  it  gets  through  the  proportion  will  certainly  rise  to  50%,  and 
probably  to  70%. 

Perhaps  Mr.  McNutt  would  like  to  crack  the  whip  over  the  heads  of  the  auto- 
motive bosses,  and  the  automotive  union  leaders?  Why  not  let  the  logic  of  events 
compel  them  to  redesign  their  jobs  for  women  in  large  numbers? 

A  West  Coast  shipbuilder  recently  started  to  raid  the  New  York  labor  market. 
He  wanted  io,ooo  men  to  ship  out  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  didn't  care  about  the 
fact  that  men  in  his  line  of  business  are  as  scarce  as  hen's  teeth  on  the  Eastern  sea- 
board, nor  did  he  concern  himself  about  the  fact  that  he  did  not  want  them  all  at 
once,  nor  v/hat  facilities  in  the  way  of  housing  or  feeding  they  were  going  to  get, 
when  he  had  them  shipped  out  there. 

So  Mr.  McNutt  managed  by  persuasion,  lacking  compulsory  powers,  to  get  him 
to  change  his  ways  and  show  him  that  we  cannot  win  the  war  that  way.  Is  this 
a  good  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  without  compulsion? 

Three  Troubles 

THE  troubles  we  will  get  from  Mr.  McNutt  are  threefold.  The  laws  and  regula- 
tions under  which  he  will  have  to  operate  will  be  imperfect  (this  includes  wage 
stabilization,  with  which  he  is  not  directly  concerned,  but  which  will  directly 
concern  him).  The  civil  servants  in  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  who 
will  be  his  main  operating  instrument,  are  apart  from  troubles  due  to  inefficient 
political  employees,  not  yet  seasoned  for  the  big  job  they  would  be  called  upon 
to  do. 

It  would  be  necessary,  if  the  Manpower  Commission  takes  over  the  regulation 
of  labor,  to  be  constantly  changing  the  regulations,  so  that  an  order  issued  this 
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week  will  be  amended  by  another  coming  out  next  week.  This  will  continuously 
upset  personnel  men — but  would  be  unavoidable.  (Since  the  war  started,  though 
Germany  had  been  working  on  labor  regulation  for  eight  years,  they  have  turned 
out  a  new  regulation  every  three  weeks.  A  new  one  comes  out  in  England  about 
once  a  month.) 

Will  American  employers  block,  buck  and  obstruct  any  Compulsory  program 
Mr.  McNutt  starts  in  this  country?  If  they  don't,  will  the  unions?  That  is  what 
has  happened  in  England,  and  that  is  why  England  has  been  licked  all  through  this 
war  so  far. 

Voluntary  Cooperation 

IT  IS  in  this  last  point  that  American  employers,  and  unions,  can  be  patriotic,  and 
help  Mr.  McNutt  and  themselves  to  win  the  war,  by  full  cooperation  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  rather  than  grant  him  compulsory  powers. 

One  basic  principle  must  be  recognized  at  the  outset.  America  has  voluntarily 
decided  to  go  on  a  crusade  to  give  to  the  Chinese,  Poles,  French,  Greeks,  etc.  four 
freedoms  which  Hitler  and  the  Japs  took  away  from  them.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  purpose,  employers  and  workers,  must  give  up,  temporarily  and  voluntarily 
freedoms  which  we  have  had  ever  since  the  constitution  was  written.  We  should  do 
this  with  a  minimum  of  kicking. 

The  first  thing  that  Mr.  McNutt  should  do  is  to  bring  up  to  date,  complete  and 
decentralize  the  inventory  of  man  power  obtained  under  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

This  means  that  in  each  area  every  man,  probably  between  the  ages  of  i6  to  64, 
should  have  to  register  at  the  local  employment  office,  giving  particulars  about 
himself,  whether  he  is  employed  or  not. 

This  will  immediately  solve  the  serious  conflict  at  present  existing  between  the 
Manpower  Commission  and  the  Army,  and  regularize  on  a  factual  basis  the  work  of 
draft  boards. 

Freedom  Could  Be  Narrowed 

NEXT,  and  this  is  where  freedom  could  be  unnecessarily  narrowed,  a  compulsory 
act  might  provide  that  no  employer  would  be  allowed  to  hire  or  lire  a  worker 
without  the  consent  of  Mr.  McNutt's  organization.     And  no  worker  would  be  al- 
lowed to  take  a  job,  or  quit  a  job,  without  that  consent.     Furthermore  no  worker 
would  be  allowed  to  shift  residence  from  one  area  to  another  without  that  consent. 
This  sounds  harsh  and  it  is — unnecessarily  so — as  we  shall  indicate  later. 

Wage  Stabilization     A    Vain  Hope 

THE  main  reason  why  workers  change  from  job  to  job,  company  to  company  and 
industry  to  industry  is  differences  in  wage  rates.     Therefore  wages  will  have  to  be 
more  equalized,  never  stabilized,  and  ceilings  and  floors  put  on  them. 
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This  will  not  be  Mr.  McNutt's  job,  but  that  of  the  War  Labor  Board.  But 
Mr.  McNutt  cannot  do  his  job  of  supplying  industry  with  a  sufficient  stable  labor 
force  unless  this  is  accomplished — if  it  ever  is. 

This  feature  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise, 
and  will  be  exceedingly  difficult.     The  war  will  probably  be  over  before  it  is  done. 

The  inventory  of  manpower  in  the  nation  will  certainly  show  a  maldistribution 
of  skills  in  relation  to  needs  in  different  areas.  This  will  necessitate  the  transfer  of 
workers  from  one  area  to  another.     This  should  be  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

These  are  the  main  things  that  Mr.  McNutt  will  have  to  do.  Industry  and 
unions  will  have  to  agree  to  them  voluntarily  as  national  necessities. 

The  Will  to  Win 

COMPULSION  in  these  matters  should  be  avoided,  wherever  possible.  Otherwise 
the  result  will  be  that  the  morale  of  workers,  that  is  their  will  to  win  the  war 
will  be  so  bruised  by  the  process  that  their  efficiency  will  be  seriously  reduced.  That 
has  been  the  result  of  such  compulsory  moves  in  both  Germany  and  England. 

Only  highly  skilled  governmental  and  industrial  personnel  and  managerial 
ability  can  avoid  or  minimize  this.  As  one  Englishman  said,  when  they  had  cor- 
raled  all  their  available  man  and  woman-power,  "The  great  test  between  now  and 
the  end  of  the  war  is  not  a  test  between  British  and  German  manpower;  it  is  a  test 
between  British  and  German  managerial  ability.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  in- 
dustry can  show  its  utmost  capacity  in  the  utilization  of  this  great  force  (of  workers). 
That  does  not  mean  that  more  physical  energy  must  be  got  out  of  the  people;  it 
means  that  every  possible  labor  aid  must  be  used  in  order  that  their  energy  may  be 
used  to  the  fullest  advantage." 

The  Acid  Test 

THIS  is  the  acid  test.  Hitler  has  been  at  work  on  labor  and  wage  stabilization  for 
the  past  eight  years.  Russia  has  been  at  it  for  five  years,  England  for  three 
years.  Now  we  are  about  to  start.  The  difficulties  and  problems  they  have  run  up 
against,  will  occur  here,  unless  there  is  high  managerial  ability  (and  union  leader- 
ship). We  should,  in  other  words,  by  our  foresight  foreshorten  the  trouble  period 
of  installing  something  new,  and  get  it  functioning  as  smoothly  as  possible  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Most  of  the  regulations  and  changes  in  regulations  that  have  taken  place  in 
Germany  and  England  have  been  due  to  the  lack  of  cooperation  and  sense  of  national 
responsibility  of  employers  and  workers.  Perhaps  rather  we  might  say,  due  to  their 
unwillingness  or  reluctance  to  give  up  their  freedoms.  So  both  governments  have 
had  to  continually  tighten  the  screws.     Let  us  try  to  avoid  this  here. 

Before  going  into  the  specific  difficulties  of  a  compulsory  labor  policy,  such  as 
Mr.  McNutt  seems  to  advocate  for  this  countrv,  let  us  look  at  those  that  have  oc- 
curred in  England  and  Germany,  and  their  results. 
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Experience 


ENGLAND  operates  under  what  are  called  "Essential  Work  Orders."     Work 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  war  effort  must  be  supplied  with  workers,  through 
the  government  employment  offices,  even  if  workers  have  to  be  taken  away 
from  non-essential  jobs  in  which  they  are  at  present  employed. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  this  scheme,  413,000  workers  were  transferred  on 
government  order,  and  381,000  changed  jobs  voluntarily. 

Morale  has  been  affected  by  these  compulsions,  and  by  improper  arrangements 
of  hours  and  shifts,  leading  to  much  tardiness  and  absenteeism. 

Workers  Jailed 

CONSEQUENTLY  3 1 ,ooo  wofkcts  had  to  be  disciplined  by  the  government.  650 
workers  had  to  be  penalized,  presumably  by  fine,  under  legal  proceedings.  130 
were  jailed.     Strikes  increased  15%. 

x6  employers  were  prosecuted,  none  jailed,  but  in  some  cases  managements 
removed  for  consistent  failure  to  obey  the  government  labor  regulations. 

There  is  a  ceiling  on  wages,  generally  arranged  through  arbitration  courts. 
(In  spite  of  this  wages  went  up  about  50%,  while  the  cost  of  living  rose  only  about 
2-5%-)  There  is  also  a  guaranteed  minimum  weekly  wage,  which  applies  mostly 
to  workers  laid  off  for  short  periods  due  to  material  shortages,  etc. 

They  have  had  to  let  up  on  the  prosecution  of  workers  for  tardiness  and  ab- 
senteeism. Any  case  must  now  first  be  referred  to  the  joint  works  council,  and  every 
employer  must  keep  proper  records  of  lateness  and  absenteeism,  and  they  must  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  union  and  the  government. 

(Russia  has  had  this  same  problem.  There,  coming  to  work  more  than  zo 
minutes  late  is  a  crime,  which  if  persisted  in  may  lead  to  a  sentence  of  si.x  months 
hard  labor.) 

Women  Workers 

WE  HAVE  not  as  yet  started  to  think  seriously  about  the  question  of  women 
workers.     In  England  they  started  off  with  voluntary  registration  of  women 
for  war  work.     But  now  have  compulsory  registration  of  women. 

All  women  between  the  ages  of  z6  to  30  must  quit  their  jobs  in  retail  trade,  and 
go  into  factories.  The  same  applies  to  women  of  the  same  age  in  government  service. 
All  women  must  quit  college  at  the  age  of  zo,  and  go  to  war  work — unless  they  are 
doing  war  research  in  college. 

Some  government  contracts  provide  that  there  must  be  a  specified  proportion  of 
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women  employees  working  on  them.  Employers  are  urged,  in  designing  jobs  to 
"de-skill"  them  for  women. 

There  is  much  part-time  employment,  generally  four  hours  a  day,  of  married 
women  with  families.  These  are  exempt,  as  are  the  employers'  from  payment  of 
social  security  taxes. 

To  help  the  farm  labor  situation,  boys  are  exempted  from  school  attendance 
from  12.  years  of  age  and  over.  Up  to  the  age  of  i6  they  are  paid  ii^  an  hour,  and 
from  1 6  up  they  get  i6?i. 

Workers  transferred  from  their  homes  are  given  rail  fare  to  go  home  for  vacation 
in  the  summer. 

Union  policy  in  regard  to  workers  changing  from  one  company  or  area  or  occu- 
pation to  another  on  government  order  is  still  muddy.  That  is  to  say  some  unions 
insist  that  in  order  to  retain  standing  and  seniority,  a  worker  must  retain  member- 
ship in  his  own  local,  and  also  be  required  to  take  out  membership  in  the  place  he 
goes  to. 

This  problem  is  not  unknown  in  America,  but  if  we  shift  workers  on  a  large 
scale,  it  can  become  quite  a  source  of  trouble.  This  is  particularly  so,  where  the 
shifting  of  a  large  group  of  CIO  workers  into  an  AFL  plant,  or  vice  versa,  might 
change  the  representation. 

The  extent  of  the  bruising  of  worker  morale,  and  consequent  reduction  of  worker 
output,  through  the  use  of  compulsory  measures,  and  the  neglect  of  factors  improving 
the  willing  cooperation  of  workers  in  an  all-out  effort  in  England  is  well  shown  in 
the  statement  below — a  direct  quote  from  the  British  Journal  of  Psychology  (Oc- 
tober,  1942-)- 

English  Morale 

THE  crux  of  the  labor  problem  in  war  production  seems  to  lie  in  the  changing  and 
conflicting  motives  of  those  engaged  in  war  industry.  There  is  little  deliberate 
ill-will  or  disaffection  among  management  or  employees,  but  neither  have  been  able 
to  adapt  themselves  adequately  to  the  war  situation  and  the  alteration  which  it 
necessitates  in  the  traditional  incentives  of  industry.  The  profit  incentive  has  been 
decreased  by  Excess  Profit  Taxes  and  the  wage  incentive  by  lack  of  opportunity  for 
spending — though  inequalities  in  wages  still  continue  to  cause  jealousy  and  dis- 
content. The  power  of  the  'sack'  (to  fire)  has  been  removed  by  the  Essential  Work 
Order  and  by  the  labor  shortage,  and  hence  the  incentive  provided  by  the  employee's 
fear  of  it.  There  remain  the  employee's  fear  of  future  insecurity  and  hence  his  con- 
cern over  his  post-war  status;  and  the  employer's  desire  to  return  to  the  status  quo. 
These  incentives  do  nof  make  for  more  efficient  production. 

The  patriotic  motive  is  obscured  for  the  employee  by  his  feeling  that  he  is  still 
working  for  the  'boss'  and  his  profits  and  not,  like  the  soldier,  serving  his  country; 
and  for  the  employer,  by  his  conviction  that  his  best  efforts  are  nullified  by  official 
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obstructions  and  the  slackness  of  his  employees.  Neither  party  is  fully  aware  of  the 
nature  of  his  motives.  Each  is,  more  often  than  not,  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  his  work  to  the  war  effort,  and  thus  is  liable  to  project  the  cause  of  any  deficiencies 
in  its  performance  on  to  someone  else — usually  someone  higher  up  the  scale  of  man- 
agement, and  thus  ultimately  on  to  the  Government.  A  lack  of  urgency  in  the 
performance  of  his  own  work  is  also  enhanced  by  the  foolish  optimism — the  assur- 
ance of  victory — in  official  pronouncements  in  the  press. 

Lack  of  Social  Relationship 

THE  fundamental  cause  of  these  difficulties  is  the  long  history  of  industrial  discon- 
tent in  this  country,  and  the  strained  relationship — or  more  properly  the  lack 
of  any  real  social  relationship — between  employer  and  employee.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  directly,  particularly  in  war  time  when  so  many  of  the 
younger  and  more  intelligent  men  have  been  removed  from  industry.  Yet  there  is 
little  doubt  that  what  is  needed  is  the  creation  of  something  in  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Denis  Harding's  'social  integration'  between  the  two  sides.  The  institution  of 
Works'  Councils  is  helpful  in  this  respect  when  they  are  made  to  function  in  a  co- 
operative spirit — as  often  they  are  not. 

Again,  the  motive  of  patriotic  service  may  be  enhanced  by  showing  the  workers 
directly  how  they  are  contributing  to  the  war  effort.  Visits  to  factories  by  dis- 
tinguished pilots,  and  other  members  of  the  Services,  arc  of  proven  value  in  this 
respect,  and  are  all  too  few.  This  report  also  suggests  the  formation,  on  a  national 
scale,  of  general  plans  for  organizing  the  human  relationship  side  of  industry,  as 
well  as  the  purely  economic  and  mechanical  sides  which  appear  to  be  the  only  issues 
of  which  the  Production  ministries  are  aware. 

Easy  Betterments 

ON  THE  side  of  what  is  usually  called  'Welfare'  there  are,  however,  many  condi- 
tions which  might  be  remedied  with  relative  ease  and  with  much  relief  to  the 
frictions  and  discontents  of  labor.  The  introduction  of  'Welfare  Superintendents' 
or  "Labour  Managers'  should  be  more  widespread  than  heretofore,  and  the  scope  of 
their  functions  enlarged.  Less  overtime  (and  more  time  off  for  shopping),  better 
transport,  more  canteen  facilities  and  day  nurseries — these  arc  some  of  the  things 
which  would  improve  the  conditions  and  lower  the  absenteeism  among  the  women 
workers  who  now  play  so  important  a  part  in  war  industry.  And  it  is  worth  noting 
that  women  are  much  more  concerned  with  such  conditions,  and  less  with  status 
and  industrial  relations,  than  are  skilled  male  workers.  Thus  it  should  be  relatively 
easier  to  tackle  their  difficulties. 

The  actual  amount  of  restriction  in  production  resulting  from  these  troubles  is 
probably  exaggerated — the  figures  quoted  in  this  report  appear  to  show  that  indi- 
viduals not  employed  in  war  industry  are  much  more  prone  to  this  exaggeration 
than  are  those  who  are  actually  employed  in  it  and  know  something  about  it.     But 
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the  deleterious  effect  upon  civilian  morale  in  general  of  the  discontent  with  the  rate 
of  the  production  is  very  great. 

(The  above  is  a  revieiv  digest  of  a  report  entitled  "People  in  Production  "  by  Mass- 
Observation.     Published  by  the  Advertising  Service  Guild,  i()42,  London,  England.^ 

Hitler's  Troubles 

WHEN  Hitler  started  to  turn  Germany  into  a  war  machine  eight  years  ago,  he 
thought  immediately  that  labor  stabilization  was  necessary. 

He  very  shortly  ran  into  the  same  problems  we  have  now.  A  shortage  of  man- 
power, particularly  in  agriculture,  metal  trades  and  mining,  employers  outbidding 
each  other  for  skilled  workers,  wage  increases  all  around,  and  a  very  high  labor 
turnover. 

He  first  tried  to  straighten  this  out  without  too  much  government  regulation 
and  bureaucracy,  but  finally  had  to  resort  to  it. 

He  first  fixed  maximum  wages  for  every  war  job.  This  was  very  unpopular 
with  both  workers  and  employers.  It  provided  that  there  could  be  no  wage  in- 
creases without  government  permission. 

In  order  to  attract  the  workers  they  wanted  employers  started  using  various 
subterfuges  such  as;  falsely  promoting  workers  to  higher  rates  of  pay,  granting 
housing  and  travelling  allowances,  increasing  or  granting  family  allowances,  paying 
social  security  taxes,  offered  pensions,  and  even  paying  workers'  income  taxes. 

Employers  Blamed  for  High  Wages 

So  THE  blame  for  increasing  wages  passed  from  workers  and  their  demands,  to  em- 
ployers  and   their  offers. 

As  here,  agricultural  workers  went  to  town,  and  so  did  the  miners. 

So  Hitler  had  to  tighten  the  regulations  some  more.  He  introduced  what  has 
been  called  industrial  feudalism,  first  decreeing  that  workers  could  not  leave  their 
industry  without  government  consent.  Then  that  they  could  not  leave  their  area 
of  residence,  and  finally  that  they  could  not  leave  their  present  employer,  or  be  fired 
by  him,  without  government  consent. 

And  finally  he  decreed  that  no  employer  should  be  allowed  to  improve  the  wage 
situation  of  any  worker,  by  any  means,  except  through  legitimate  promotion,  with 
government  approval. 

Exceptions,  which  are  carefully  supervised,  are  that  workers  transferred  from 
their  homes  to  work  in  other  areas  are  to  be  paid  separation  allowances,  and  work- 
ers on  specially  heavy  or  dangerous  work  are  given  special  food  privileges. 

Problem  Stays  with  Hitler 

THE  discipline  and  sense  of  responsibility  of  workers  fell  off  considerably,  as  a 
result  of  this,  and  overtime  and  holidays  with  pay  had  to  be  restored.  But, 
even  then,  there  was  much  dissatisfaction,  because  of  the  profits  being  made  by 
employers. 
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To  overcome  this,  government  contracts  are  now  let  on  flat  rates,  which  arc 
determined  by  the  most  efficient  companies. 

To  a  large  extent  these  measures,  which  have  been  introduced  one  by  one  to  meet 
opposition  and  lack  of  cooperation,  have  succeeded  in  reducing  the  incentive  of 
workers  to  go  from  job  to  job,  in  other  words  has  "immobilized"  workers. 

Hitler  is  still,  after  eight  years,  struggling  with  this  problem.  We  can  sec  the 
possibility  of  many  similar  situations  arising  here.  If  we  are  to  beat  Hitler,  we  must 
avoid  them. 


III.  Why  We  Should  Not 
Have  It 

THE  arguments  against  giving  Mr.  McNutt,  or  any  officials  or  bureau  of  the 
Federal  government,  compulsory  powers  over  labor,  as  has  been  proposed  in 
the  statements  so  far  made  in  regard  to  a  National  Service  Act  are  as  follows: 
There  is  no  evidence — from  trial  and  error  or  other  experience — that  any  sub- 
stantial attempt  has  been  made,  except  in  isolated  instances,  by  government,  manage- 
ment or  labor  to  utilize  to  the  full  the  present  manpower  of  this  country  to  get  maxi- 
mum production  by  voluntary  means. 

When  this  is  done  we  are  confident  that  no  compulsion  will  be  needed.  What 
does  this  involve? 

Employment  Service  Only  "Ankle-deep" 

THERE  is  admittedly  a  surplus  of  workers  in  some  areas,  and  a  shortage  in  others. 
Has  the  Employment  Service  made  sure  that  the  unemployed  workers  know  of 
the  jobs  in  the  shortage  areas  in  a  competent  manner?  We  doubt  it.  Then  this 
should  be  fixed  up  on  the  basis  of  the  information  gathered  under  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act — if  necessary  brought  up-to-date  and  decentralized. 

It  is  estimated  that  7,000,000  workers  will  be  available  for  war  work  when 
production  for  civilian  consumption  reaches  its  low.  Through  the  cutting  off"  of 
supplies  of  essential  materials  to  these  non-war  industries,  they  have  to  shut  down 
or  go  on  war  work.  There  is  no  place  for  these  workers  to  go  except  into  war  work. 
So  they  will  automatically  do  so,  and  there  is  no  need  of  compulsion.  The  Employ- 
ment Service,  however,  can  do  a  good  job  in  steering  them  into  the  right  jobs,  and 
facilitating  their  transfer. 

Make  Best  Use  of  W^orkers 

THERE  is  a  shortage  of  skilled  workers  in  many  war  plants  in  many  areas.  Are 
we  sure  that  these  plants  are  not  yelling  for  more  workers — as  they  do  every  day 
in  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  New  York  Times — when  they  have  not  yet 
done  all  that  they  can  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  workers  they  have?  How?  By 
more  upgrading.  By  better  training.  By  more  dilution  of  jobs.  By  better  trained 
supervision.  By  more  cooperation  with  unions  in  joint  councils.  By  looking  into 
workers  problems  of  transportation  and  housing.  By  better  canteen  facilities. 
Etc. 

What  is  the  sense  of  yelling  labor  shortage,  when  employers,  according  to  the 
latest  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Report  say  that  there  is  anywhere  from 
15%  to  15%  labor  inefficiency.     That,  if  corrected,  would  avoid  the  need  of  hiring 
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10,000,000  more  workers.     Why  not  get  busy  on  that,  instead  of  griping  about 
hours,  and  wanting  labor  naziized? 

When  is  management  going  to  start  seriously  on  the  problem  of  joint  labor- 
management  production  councils?  When  is  Mr.  McNutt  or  other  government  offi- 
cials going  to  think — and  act — about  this,  as  a  democratic  means  of  getting  the  pro- 
duction we  need?  Why  do  they  think  about  labor  compulsion  to  get  production, 
when  right  under  their  noses  are  cases  such  as  the  following? 

Production  Boosted  dO^ 

PRODucTiox  at  Dept.  81  of  the  foundry  in  Ford's  River  Rouge  plant  has  been  in- 
Lr.iscd  60  per  cent,  thanks  to  the  effort  of  a  joint  labor-management  output 
committee. 

Some  time  ago  management  officials  spoke  to  the  union  about  disappointment 
over  the  department's  production  rate. 

The  joint  committee  swung  into  action  fast.  They  found  five  reasons  for  the 
low  output: 

Absenteeism — men  were  taking  days  off,  breaking  up  working  teams. 

Lack  of  proper  maintenance  of  equipment — furnaces,  not  kept  in  proper  repair, 
were  frequently  breaking  down. 

Failure  of  supervisors  to  instruct  the  men  in  foundry  techniques — extremely 
important  because  of  large  numbers  of  new  workers. 

Failure  of  supervisors  to  instruct  men  in  the  proper  care  of  their  intricate  tools. 

Actions  of  some  old-fashioned  foremen  who  thought  that  yelling  and  screaming 
could  take  the  place  of  cooperation. 

Cut  Absenteeism 

THE  labor  members  of  the  committee  handled  the  absentee  problem  themselves. 
A  two-week  campaign  of  education  about  the  damage  to  production  cut  ab- 
senteeism down  to  a  minimum.  On  the  other  problems,  management  and  union 
representatives  tackled  them  jointly,  got  equally  good  results. 

"We  believe  the  success  of  this  enterprise  has  been  due  to  the  honest  dealing  on 
both  sides,  and  the  willingness  of  the  men  to  cooperate,"  commented  President  Otis 
Eaton  of  the  union's  foundry  unit. 

What  need  is  there  of  compulsion  here?  Let  Mr.  McNutt  and  his  minions  get 
busy  organizing  this  sort  of  thing  on  a  rational  scale,  rather  than  hanging  around 
the  lobbies  of  Congress  trying  to  get  Hitlerian  legislation  through. 

Where  Workers  Live 

WHEN  is  Mr.  McNutt  and  management  going  to  take  any  heed  of  the  social 
conditions  leading  to  inefficiencies  among  workers?     There  has  recently  been 
described  the  contrast  between  a  bomber  plant,  with  working  conditions  carefully 
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planned  in  every  respect,  and  the  "noisesome  trailer  camp"  housing  the  men  work- 
ing in  the  plant.  There,  thousands  of  families  of  war  workers  live  in  tarpaper 
shacks,  in  garages  (converted  or  otherwise),  in  cheap  bungalows  run  up  by  specu- 
lators, with  sewage  emptying  into  open  ditches. 

Because  of  these  hopeless  living  conditions  the  efficiency  of  these  bomber-build- 
ing workers  is  perhaps  15%  below  par.  Mr.  McNutt's  solution  is  to  throw  more 
workers  into  this  cess-pool,  instead  of  trying — no  not  trying  but  actually  improving 
their  living  conditions  so  that  their  work  is  100%  efficient,  and  he  does  not  have  to 
hire  more  workers. 

Child  Care? 

WHAT  kind  of  work  can  be  expected  of  a  married  woman  warworker  who  has  to 
lock  her  children  up  in  her  parked  car  all  day  while  she  is  at  work,  so  that 
they  will  not  roam  the  streets,  get  into  mischief,  or  be  raped  by  a  loafer,  (as  one 
child  of  an  autoworker  was  in  Detroit).  Is  she  going  to  worry  about  her  children? 
Is  she  going  to  be  100%  efficient?  What  is  Mr.  McNutt's  solution?  Pour  more 
mothers  into  factories,  with  no  provision  for  care  of  their  children,  seems  to  be  his 
idea. 

And  what  do  vv^e  want  with  a  corps  of  Mr.  McNutt's  minions  prying  into  indus- 
trial affiiirs?  There  are  enough  tax-eaters  already.  "Did  you  hire  Jones  without 
my  permission?"  "Did  you  fire  Smith  for  drunkenness  without  my  permission?" 
They  will  say. 

Then  they  want  to  have  the  sole  right  to  tell  industry  who  to  hire.  You  call 
up  the  local  employment  office  for  a  machinist,  and  the  very  polite  and  willing — but 
dumb — gal  sends  you  a  machine  tender.  You  protest,  but  you  have  got  to  hire  him; 
cannot  fire  him  until,  after  going  through  various  appeal  boards,  you  finallv  get  to 
Mr.  McNutt,  who  has  to  refer  the  matter  to  Mr.  Nelson.  The  way  their  records 
are  kept,  you  might  even  have  to  hire  a  dead  man,  and  would  not  be  able  to  fire  him. 

Drafted  Loafers 

THE  next  thing  is  you  have  to  hire  people  who  are  drafted  into  vour  plant  on  com- 
pulsion. They  are  told  to  "work  or  fight."  What  a  nice  bunch  of  loafers  they 
would  prove  to  be.  It  can  well  be  imagined  what  a  nice  job  of  "slow-down"  they 
would  do  on  a  tank  assembly  line. 

Of  course,  you  could  get  them  transferred  to  the  Army,  if  they  didn't  have  flat 
feet,  or  hernia,  or  only  one  leg. 

Even  if  they  were  fit,  the  Army  would  not  want  them.  The  Army  has  its  own 
problems  of  morale,  and  it  does  not  want  to  have  its  regiments  salted  with  a  smat- 
tering of  malcontents.  It  wants  fighting  men,  not  ones  who  will  lie  down  behind  a 
bush  or  a  rock  till  the  fighting  is  all  over. 
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Keep  Away  from  Labor  Cotiscriptioti 

VT  \vc  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  hibor  conscription  at  all.  We  do  not 
need  it.  England  with  over  xo, 000,000  workers  used  compulsion  only  in  regard 
to  413,000  workers.  The  probability  is  that  if  these  had  been  properly  appealed  to 
or  dealt  with  most  of  them  would  have  transferred  without  compulsion.  In  fact 
only  31,000  of  them  kicked.     But  morale  generally  suffered. 

As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  record  these  kicked  because  they  were  trans- 
ferred without  proper  regard  to  their  family  responsibilities,  because  they  were 
ordered  transferred  from  clean  well  managed  plants  to  dirty  places  with  bullying 
foremen,  etc.  We  would  have  the  same  trouble  here,  under  compulsion  or  under  a 
voluntary  system. 

We  Do  Not  Need  It  Anyway 

WE  CAN,  by  better  personnel  methods,  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  present 
manpower  in  war  industries,  by  15%.  This  is  equivalent  to  hiring  10,000,000 
more  workers.  We  can  get  another  7,000,000  from  consumer  goods  industries,  as 
they  shut  down.     And  that  is  all  we  need  for  the  next  year. 

Why  do  we  want  to  introduce  labor  conscription  here,  and  give  Mr.  McNutt 
powers  as  unlimited  as  those  of  Hitler? 

We  surely  have  the  wit  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  a  more  sensible  and  democratic 
way. 
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In  the  Strict  Military  Sense  Our  Victory  Exists 
Only  in  Potentialities .  The  Translation  of  These 
Potentialities  into  Realities  Is  the  Prime  Requi- 
site to  Win.     1943  Ought  to  See  Us  Doing  This. 


The  1943 
Personnel  Job 


By  Arthur  H.  Young 

California  Institute  of  Technology 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

THE  changes  that  have  occurred,  and  the  greater  changes  still  impending  in  the 
social,  economic,  and  industrial  status  of  individuals  and  groups,  are  difficult 
to  analyze,  and  still  more  difficult  to  anticipate  and  control. 
Many  of  the  techniques  of  industrial  relations  procedure  that  have  been  so 
painstakingly  developed,  and  have  served  so  well  in  the  past,  will  have  to  be  aban- 
doned, altered,  or  supplemented  almost  beyond  recognition  to  meet  the  stark  neces- 
sities of  our  current  needs.  Some  indications  of  the  revolutionary  character  of  these 
changes  may  well  cause  as  much  concern  as  to  whether  they  are  to  be  of  only  tempo- 
rary expediency  or  are  to  become  permanently  incorporated  into  a  new  labor  rela- 
tions pattern  of  the  future. 

Our  Victory  Exists  in  Potentialities 

ALLURING  for  discussion  as  is  this  particular  subject,  it  has  a  far  lower  priority 
-ZA-  rating  than  the  subject  we  are  here  gathered  to  discuss.  It  will  be  less  difficult 
to  plan  our  postwar  adjustments  after  we  prove  who  is  the  victor.  In  the  strict 
military  sense,  our  victory  exists  only  in  potentialities.  The  translation  of  those 
potentialities  into  realities  is  the  prime  requisite  to  win. 

Never  before  in  history  has  the  factory  played  so  important  a  role  in  war,  and 
the  changing  of  potentialities  into  realities,  actually  the  winning  of  this  war,  is  even 
more  the  responsibility  of  you  men  in  industry  than  it  is  at  this  time  of  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  marines.  It  is  betraying  no  military  secret  to  say  that,  by  present 
forecasts,  the  calendar  year  1943  will  require  a  total  of  7,500,000  persons  in  the  armed 
forces.     (Perhaps  10,000,000  in  1944.) 
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Estimates  for  totals  required  in  other  occupations  run  up  to  over  55,000,000. 

That  is  a  shift  in  occupations  of  millions  of  people  and  a  probable  shift  in  geo- 
graphic location  of  most  of  them. 

Where  will  we  get  all  these  persons  for  new  occupational  status?  The  estimates 
are: 

Bv  reduction  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture 

Bv  reduction  of  persons  now  unemployed 

By  conversion  from  nondefense  employment 

By  new  additions  to  the  labor  force  (mostly  women) 

Any  single  item  in  this  summary  presents  staggering  problems  in  sociology,  eco- 
nomics, and  other  realms,  as  well  as  in  our  indicated  sphere  of  interest,  industrial 
relations. 

Can  Free  Labor  Market  Couthiue? 

AT  THE  present  time  we  continue  to  have  what  is  called  a  free  labor  market.  Un- 
xA.  der  this  system,  which  is  the  normal  situation  in  peacetime,  every  employer  is 
permitted  to  follow  his  own  devices  in  recruiting  labor.  Every  worker  is  free  in  his 
choice  of  a  job.  Controls  are  beginning  to  be  exercised,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
1943  war  production  program  cannot  be  manned  by  this  voluntary  basis  of  employ- 
ment. We  are  obliged  to  organize  the  labor  market  and  exercise  direction  of  its 
processes  if  we  are  to  secure  all  the  necessary  new  persons  for  civilian  employment. 

And  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  selection  of  3,2.50,000  men  for  the  armed  forces 
must  be  done  in  consonance  with  the  civilian  recruitment  if  each  individual  is  to  be 
so  placed  that  he  shall  make  his  maximum  contribution  of  skill  and  service. 

One  need  only  to  note  the  nationalization  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  in  December,  the  occupational  questionnaire  now  being  utilized  for  inven- 
torying the  skill  of  Selective  Service  Registrants,  and  the  recent  appointment  of  the 
McNutt  Man  Power  Commission  to  deduce  that  selection,  transfer,  placement,  and 
retention  of  persons  in  either  the  civilian  or  the  armed  forces  will  soon  be  under 
strict  and  centralized  control  by  the  federal  government.  If  this  be  indicated,  we 
had  best  be  rapidly  overhauling  our  present  practices  of  hiring  and  placing. 

If  federal  Control  It  Should  Evolve 

To  THE  extent  that  complete  federal  control  can  evolve  out  of  voluntary  and  ex- 
perimental excursions  into  the  pooling  of  hiring  problems  by  employers  in  a 
given  industry,  or  by  employers  and  employees  in  a  given  labor  market,  will  we  have 
progressively  greater  efficiency  and  ultimate  success.  That  we  will,  and  soon,  have 
complete  federal  control  of  industrial  and  military  recruitment  is  so  firmly  my  per- 
sonal conviction  that  I  offer  no  apologies  for  posing  as  a  prophet.  Control  of  that 
nature  is  more  necessary  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country. 
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Los  Angeles  Experiment 

LREADY  the  United  States  Employment  Service  has  "experimentally"  assumed 


the  centralized  hiring  for  all  aircraft  concerns  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  The 
fact  that  the  arrangement  was  largely  suggested  by  the  employers'  and  employees" 
representatives  made  its  organization  relatively  simple  and  assured  its  success  in 
operation.  It  is  probably  the  forerunner  of  similar  arrangements  on  an  ever  widen- 
ing base. 

In  our  normal  peacetime  employment  procedure  we  talk  of  the  "staff"  relation- 
ship of  the  employment  manager  to  the  supervisor;  we  describe  him  as  a  sort  of  coarse 
sieve  to  sift  out  manifestly  undesirable  applicants  and  refer  to  the  foreman  the  most 
desirable  qualified  applicants  he  can  discover  by  combing,  in  his  own  resourceful 
manner,  the  free  labor  market.  And  we  insist  that  the  foreman  or  line  supervisor 
shall  have  final  decision  as  to  the  applicant's  fitness,  based  on  performance  on  the 
job.     Such  procedure  is  just  plain  common  sense  for  "ordinary  times." 

But  the  need  for  1,800,000  brand  new  additions  to  the  total  labor  force  this  year 
and  the  transfer  of  the  skills  and  occupations  of  another  10,000,000  persons  is  not 
"ordinary  times"  !  Furthermore,  a  survey  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
gave  the  following  ratio  of  demand  to  supply  in  some  selected  occupations: 

Tool  designers,  51  to  i 

Toolmakers,  X5  to  i 

Marine  machinists,  2.2.  to  i  •     . 

Boring  mill  operators,  iz  to  i 

Ship  carpenters  and  electricians,  7  to  i 

Turret  lathe  operators,  5  to  i 

Milling  machine  operators,  3  to  i 

Will  Hiring  Go  to  the  Government? 

MANIFESTLY  the  "sifting"  theory  is  out  for  the  duration.  For  some  occupations 
there  will  be  no  qualified  applicants,  let  alone  "the  most  desirable  qualified 
applicants."  Final  selection  of  applicants  for  hiring  moves  from  the  control  of  the 
supervisor  to  the  fiat  of  the  government  agent,  with  the  company  employment  man- 
ager somewhat  in  the  role  of  a  "material  tracer,"  expediting  the  hiring  process 
rather  than  conducting  it.  And  you  foremen  will  soon  be  lucky  to  get,  in  answer 
to  a  requisition  for  an  experienced  workman  possessed  of  certain  skills  or  qualified 
for  a  certain  job,  a  Selective  Service  registrant  possessed  of  skill  or  experience  only 
remotely  related  to  the  specifications  of  your  requisition. 

Selection  for  Training  Now 

THE  peculiar  and  valuable  technique  oi  selection  for  the  job  developed  by  the  employ- 
m.ent  manager  will  be  altered  into  a  peculiar  and  valuable  technique  of  selection 
for  training,  if  he  is  to  continue  in  appreciated  collaboration.     And  if  both  the  em- 
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plovnicnt  manager  and  the  foreman  will  hut  realize  that  their  certain  way  to  win  the 
war  is  by  "converting  potentialities  into  realities,"  their  related  functions  will  con- 
tinue on  a  mutually  acceptable  and  constructive  basis,  perhaps  even  more  stimulating 
in  its  challenge  to  ability  and  patriotism  than  any  experience  yet  had. 

The  most  practical  way  to  obtain  the  skill  necessary  for  the  war  program  with 
the  existing  supply  of  skilled  workers  is,  of  course,  to  utilize  existing  craftsmen  at 
their  best  skill  and  upgrade  other  workers  to  take  over  that  part  of  their  normal 
work  requiring  lesser  skill.  Frequently  toolmakers  and  similar  craftsmen  are  uti- 
lized as  supervisors  and  instructors,  and  multiply  themselves  as  craftsmen  in  the 
training  of  machine  hands  in  one  part  after  another  of  the  carefully  broken-down 
job  of  tool  designing,  until  they  arc  proficient  in  the  over-all  function  of  a  tool 
designer. 

Another  way  to  utilize  craftsmen  at  their  best  skill  is,  naturally,  to  keep  them 
on  that  best  skill  all  of  their  time,  instead  of  doing  what  is  so  frequently  regular 
practice — that  of  w^orking  a  toolmaker  part  of  his  time  as  a  machine  hand.  To 
overcome  this,  the  toolmaker  may  have  to  be  a  more  mobile  sort  of  worker  than  he 
now  is — his  job  may  need  to  be  recast  as  that  of  a  one-man  flying  squadron  serving 
several  departments  or  even  plants  for  that  portion  of  their  time  that  they  actually 
need  a  skilled  toolmaker. 

Indeed,  I  have  seen  a  proposal,  considered  in  the  general  program  for  centralizing 
the  control  of  employment  in  a  federal  agency,  that  there  be  organized  just  such 
mobile  crews  of  toolmakers,  die  sinkers,  jig  and  fixture  makers,  to  move  from  in- 
dustry to  industry  as  the  successive  changeovers  from  normal  to  wartime  production 
produce  temporary  but  critical  need  of  their  services  in  great  volume.  For,  contrary 
to  popular  belief,  the  conversion  of  industrial  plants  from  nondefense  to  war  pro- 
duction does  not  provide  a  supply  of  toolmakers,  etc.,  but  actually  creates  a  demand 
for  additional  tool,  die,  and  jig  makers. 

Employment  Manager  a  Changed  Man 

THIS  whole  business  of  changing  the  function  of  the  employment  manager  over  to 
having  as  his  principal  concern  the  training  for  jobs  of  the  applicants  assigned 
by  a  federal  agency  has  been  admirably  handled  in  the  area  by  the  Training-Within- 
Industry  Section  of  the  War  Man  Power  Commission.  The  work  of  the  TWJ  is  too 
well  know^n  and  utilized  and  contributed  to  by  you  men  to  need  description,  but  its 
intrinsic  value  is  worthy  of  recognition. 

I  realize  that  what  I  have  dared  thus  far  to  suggest  smacks  of  regimentation^of 
bureaucratic  control  over  the  functions  of  our  jobs  that  could  easily  become  abhor- 
rent under  other  circumstances.  But  the  saving  clause  in  the  present  situation  is 
that  it  is  axiomatic  that  the  only  way  the  totalitarian  state  powers  of  our  Axis 
enemies  can  be  licked  by  democratic  nations  is  by  their  voluntary  acceptance  of 
controls  that  must  necessarily  approach,  if  not  actually  encompass,  those  of  a  dic- 
tator. 
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And  the  great  satisfaction  is  that  the  leadership  in  that  direction  is  being  had 
from  capable,  experienced  counselors  in  whom  Mr.  Average  John  Q.  American  can 
and  does  have  complete  faith. 

Washington  Officials  Lauded 

I  RETURNED  recently  from  a  visit  in  Washington,  during  which  it  was  my  privilege 
to  watch  and  listen  to  the  men  who  are  formulating  the  policies  and  procedures 
which  may  soon  govern  the  participation  of  industry  in  this  conflict.  And  I  watched 
and  listened  to  men  who  will  make  the  choice  of  those  policies  and  procedures  and 
be  charged,  probably,  with  responsibility  for  their  successful  administration. 

I  had  somewhat  the  same  experience  in  World  War  I.  I  came  back  tremendously 
impressed  with  the  orderliness  and  planning  and  utilization  of  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence that  characterize  the  present  leadership.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  generally 
commented  upon  by  those  familiar  with  conditions.  And  another  wholesome  side- 
light was  the  fact  that  the  men  I  watched  and  listened  to  were  motivated  toward  a 
complete  and  over-all  control  of  the  civilian  war  effort  in  order  that  every  man  and 
every  woman  might  be  placed  in  that  position  where  he  or  she  could  give  the  maxi- 
mum possible  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  the  dictator  of  a  totalitarian  state  mobilize  and  dominate 
civilian  effort  into  virtual  serfdom  by  force;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  have  govern- 
ment agencies  voluntarily  set  up,  organized,  and  staffed  by  citizens  who  willingly 
subordinate  themselves  to  a  centralized  control  in  order  that  their  united  efforts 
may  be  co-ordinated  into  uniform  and  unified  effort.  And  it  is  just  that  difference 
that  assures  the  overthrow  of  our  enemies,  not  alone  by  our  efforts,  but  because  of 
the  revolt  of  their  subjugated  peoples. 

We  Shall  Have  to  Dare  to  Win 

WE  SHALL  have  to  experiment  daringly  in  our  plans  to  win — experiment  without 
experience  is  recklessness,  but  experiment  based  on  experience  is  sound,  no 
matter  how  daring. 

We  have  developed  in  this  country  a  particularly  extensive  and  valuable  curricu- 
lum of  techniques  of  labor  administration  and  of  industrial  management.  It  is  per- 
haps true  that  we  have  sometimes  pursued  the  development  and  perfection  of  a 
specific  technique  too  far — until  the  technique  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  finality  in 
itself,  rather  than  a  means  to  an  end.  Nevertheless,  we  in  the  United  States  have 
managed  to  evolve  ways  and  means  of  getting  along  well  together  as  management 
and  employees,  and  of  planning  and  doing  our  work  well.  In  this  great  pooling 
of  the  nation's  industrial  capacity  for  the  war  effort,  we  shall  need  to  alter,  amend, 
or  supplement  almost  beyond  recognition  the  practices  that  have  served  so  well. 
But  the  very  fact  that  our  ultimate  planning  and  doing  does  evolve  voluntarily  out 
of  tested,  proven  methods  is  the  best  guarantee  of  their  success. 
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New  Position  of  Voremau 

Tun  foreman's  job  is  going  to  be  more  that  of  a  teacher  and  trainer  than  ever  be- 
fore— but  never  before  has  he  had  such  latent  elements  of  high  morale,  great 
accomplishment,  and  personal  satisfaction  as  is  contained  in  this  problem  of  '■trans- 
forming potentialities  into  realities"! 

And  just  how  is  he  to  do  it?  Well,  I  can't  tell  you,  and  I  would  be  suspicious 
of  anyone  who  said  he  could,  if  he  thus  implied  he  knew  more  about  the  foreman's 
job  than  does  the  foreman  himself. 

And  how  much  can  one  single  foreman  do  in  a  cataclysm  as  great  as  this?  I 
can't  measure  that,  cither,  but  I  can  say  that  all  of  the  foremen  in  this  area,  resolving 
each  and  every  one  today  that  he  would,  for  the  duration,  give  to  his  job  a  conse- 
crated leadership  (that  a  Carpenter  once  said  made  Him  the  servant  of  all),  that 
would  resolve  potentialities  into  realities — well,  that  would  just  simply  and  literally 
win  the  war.     It  would  change  "Too  little,  too  late"  to  "Enough,  and  on  schedule." 

May  I  close  with  a  true  story  I  am  very  fond  of  telling?  It  has  to  do  with  an 
incident,  or  rather  two  incidents,  that  taught  me  more  about  "right  human  rela- 
tionships in  industry"  and  has  lightened  menial  and  repetitive  tasks  more  than  the 
sum  of  all  other  instruction  I've  ever  had.  And  my  teacher  was  a  man  never  recog- 
nized or  known  as  an  "industrial  relations  expert,"  yet  every  day  and  every  hour 
of  every  day  that  he  was  on  his  job,  he  actually  was  functioning  in  a  manner  which 
I  or  any  of  my  associates  who  call  ourselves  industrial  relations  experts  might  well 
copy. 

My  attitude  toward  him  first  took  this  particular  slant  when  he  accompanied 
me  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  plants  of  the  International  Harvester  Company.  We 
took  a  night  train  from  Chicago  and  arrived  at  the  main  office  of  the  plant  early  in 
the  morning,  before  the  general  superintendent,  on  whom  we  were  calling,  or,  in 
fact,  any  other  member  of  the  office  staff,  was  on  the  job.  About  the  only  person 
on  duty  was  an  elevator  operator,  grim  and  taciturn  in  appearance,  and  even  more 
repelling  in  attitude. 

My  friend,  whom  I  will  call  Mr.  Jones,  stated  that  we  wished  to  go  to  Mr.  So- 
and-So's  office.  Without  a  word  or  a  glance  in  our  direction,  or  anything  that 
would  dispel  the  dour  cloud  about  him,  he  moved  to  the  elevator  and,  when  we  had 
followed  him  into  the  cage,  closed  the  door,  caused  the  elevator  to  rise  to  the  desired 
floor,  opened  the  door,  and,  as  we  filed  out,  closed  it  and  descended,  leaving  us  in  the 
hallway  without  a  single  word  of  direction. 

Polite  Talk 

I  AM  sure  that  my  own  countenance  displayed  anger  and  affront,  but  not  so  that  of 
Mr.  Jones.  His  features  portrayed,  rather,  a  hurt  and  a  trouble,  and  after  we 
had  stood  in  the  hall  for  a  moment  he  pushed  the  button  and  brought  the  elevator 
and  its  operator  back  to  our  station.  Then,  in  the  nicest  voice  and  the  most  consid- 
erate manner  which  anyone  could  use  to  a  peer  or  superior,  he  said,  in  substance,  this: 
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"My  friend,  may  I  ask  your  name.  I  am  Mr.  Jones,  and  I  want  to  introduce 
you  to  Mr.  Young.  We  are  officials  from  the  Home  Office  of  the  Corporation  and 
I  see  that  we  have  gotten  in  somewhat  early  and,  perhaps,  have  disturbed  your  regu- 
lar routine  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  now  about  a  rather  serious 
business  matter. 

"You  happen  to  be  the  first  employee  of  the  International  Harvester  Company 
that  we  have  met  in  this  town  and,  were  we  strangers,  I  am  sure  that  the  first  im- 
pression we  would  have  formed  of  the  International  Harvester  Company  would 
not  have  been  favorable. 

"I  rather  suspect  that  you  do  not  like  your  job  and,  inasmuch  as  we  have  nothing 
to  do  at  the  present  time,  and  it  will  not  be  a  waste  of  your  time,  may  I  chat  with 
you  for  just  a  few  minutes.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that  you  have  a  job 
that  really  is  very  interesting,  and  if  you  will  but  attempt  to  realize  the  fine  values 
to  you  in  that  job,  you  can  make  your  work  during  every  day  contribute  not  only  to 
your  own  pleasure  but  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  others  as  well. 

The  Ups  and  Downs 

IF  I  had  your  job,  I  would  not  think  of  it  as  'running  an  elevator.'  I  would  think 
of  it  as  a  job  that  illustrated  the  ups  and  downs  of  life,  and  I  would  think  of 
myself  as  a  sort  of  receptionist  for  the  great  International  Harvester  Company. 
When  a  stranger  entered  the  door  of  the  hall  opposite  my  elevator,  I  would  be  ready 
to  greet  him  with  a  smile.  I  would  seek  to  pride  myself  on  my  ability  to  recognize 
him  and,  perhaps,  call  him  by  name  if  he  had  ever  been  here  before  but,  in  any  event, 
I  would  assume  that  I  was  the  official  greeter  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company. 

"If  it  were  a  bright  and  sunshiny  day,  I  would  call  his  attention  to  it  with  a  smile 
on  my  face,  and,  if  the  weather  were  the  reverse  of  that,  I  would  remark  that  perhaps 
there  is  more  sunshine  from  within  than  without,  and  I  would  ask  him  whom  he 
wished  to  see.  I  would  usher  him  into  my  elevator  as  if  he  were  a  distinguished 
guest  and,  as  I  deposited  him  on  the  correct  floor,  I  would  direct  him  to  whomever 
would  properly  and  thereafter  take  care  of  him,  and  part  with  some  cheery  word  of 
adieu. 

"You  did  not  know,  when  we  came  into  the  building,  but  that  we  were  im- 
portant potential  customers  of  the  Harvester  Company  and,  certainly,  if  we  had  been, 
or  if  we  had  come  on  some  controversial  matter,  our  feelings  toward  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company  would  not  have  been  helped  by  the  manner  in  which  you 
greeted  us. 

"Now,  my  friend — and,  by  the  way,  what  is  your  name — I  shall  remember  you 
the  next  time  I  see  you,  whether  you  remember  me  or  not.  Ah,  yes,  Mr.  Doe !  Well, 
I  am  very  happy  to  meet  you,  and  I  just  want  to  say  that  this  little  talk  we  have  had 
here  goes  no  further.  It  is  just  between  us  girls!  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  com- 
plaint to  anyone,  and  I  am  giving  you  this  little  sermon  only  because  I  think  it  may 
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be  helpful  to  you  in  making  your  work  and  therefore  your  life,  and  the  life  of  the 
people  who  live  with  you,  a  happier  one.  " 

A  Sweetened  Pickle 

WILL,  it  was  about  the  neatest  job  of  its  kind  1  had  ever  seen,  and  on  a  return 
visit  to  that  plant,  some  months  later,  I  found  that  elevator  man  a  changed 
person.  Not  only  was  his  recognition  of  me  instantaneous  and  cordial,  and  withal 
dignified,  but  later  in  the  day,  when  I  had  occasion  to  remark  to  the  general  super- 
intendent on  the  excellence  of  the  training  he  had  given  his  receptionist-elevator 
operator,  he  remarked  to  the  effect  that  it  was  a  matter  of  comment  to  all  of  John 
Doe's  associates  regarding  the  change  that  had  come  over  him;  that  whereas  he  had 
formerly  been  just  a  "first  class  pickle,"  to  use  his  words,  he  had  recently  developed 
into  one  of  the  brightest  and  cheeriest  men  on  the  place,  and  simply  radiated  sun- 
shine. 

My  next  experience  with  this  same  Mr.  Jones  was  at  the  Harvester  Plant  in 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  which  we  visited  together  and,  after  having  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Works  Council,  we  were  shown  over  the  plant.  We  met,  at  his  place  of  work, 
one  of  the  employee  members  of  the  Works  Council,  a  Scotchman,  and,  naturally, 
very  reserved  in  manner  and  perhaps  of  dour  appearance,  who  was  operating  a  ma- 
chine which  cut  into  proper  lengths  from  long  bars  the  steel  rods  which  were  later 
to  become  spokes  in  the  wheels  of  the  agricultural  machines  manufactured  at  that 
plant. 

The  Spoke  Cutter 

MR.  JONES  Stopped  to  chat  with  this  chap  and,  to  open  the  conversation,  said, 
"Mr.  Dickson,  just  what  is  your  job?"  The  reply  was,  "Cutting  spokes." 
Mr.  Jones  said,  "Is  that  all?"  and  the  reply  was,  "Aye,  sir,  it  is  nothing  but  that. 
From  the  time  I  start  work  in  the  morning  until  I  stop  in  the  afternoon  I  cut  spokes, 
and  I  stand  here  at  this  machine  all  day  long  and  cut  spokes." 

Mr.  Jones  said,  "Well,  Mr.  Dickson,  that  does  not  sound  like  an  interesting 
job." 

Mr.  Dickson  said,  "Indeed,  it  is  not.  It  is  just  about  as  tedious  and  monoto- 
nous as  a  job  could  be." 

Mr.  Jones  said,  "Well,  Mr.  Dickson,  I  wonder  if  that  is  your  fault  or  the  fault 
of  the  job?" 

Mr.  Dickson  replied,  "Well,  sir,  1  am  suie  it  is  not  my  fault  for  I  do  my  work 
well." 

Is  It  Work? 


K 


H,  YES,  you  do  your  work  well,  but  you  do  it  as  work." 
"But  what  else  is  it,  sir?" 
Well,  let's  see.     Let  me  tell  you  how  I  would  look  at  your  occupation,  if  I 
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had  it  to  do.  These  spokes  you  are  cutting  now — I  take  it  from  their  size 
and  length  that  they  are  to  go  into  the  wheels  of  an  eight-foot  binder." 

"That's  right,  sir." 

"How  many  spokes  in  a  wheel?     Do  you  know?" 

"No,  sir,  I  don't.     I  simply  get  my  shop  order  to  cut  so  many  spokes." 

"Well,  you  do  see  the  eight-foot  binders  here  in  the  plant,  don't  you?" 

"Oh,  yes,  many  of  them." 

"Well,  I  happen  to  know  that  there  are  14  of  these  spokes  in  each  of  the  two 
wheels  on  that  binder,  and  now  I  would  just  like  to  reveal  something  to  you  about 
your  job  that  you  have  not  sensed. 

"It  takes  about  two  minutes  to  cut  14  spokes,  or  four  minutes  to  cut  enough 
spokes  for  the  two  wheels  on  the  binder,  and  in  every  hour  you  have  enough  spokes 
for  fifteen  binders.  Now,  I  happen  to  know  something  about  the  number  of  this 
particular  binder  scheduled  for  the  current  operations,  and  you  could  find  that  out, 
or  you  could  figure  it  out  for  yourself  from  the  shop  order.  Now,  let's  see,  I  am 
pretty  good  at  figures,"  and  here  Mr.  Jones  took  out  his  pocket  memorandum  book 
and  pencil  and,  after  very  rapid  calculation  said,  "Do  you  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
about  two  miles  from  here  to  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  the  hospital  is  located, 
over  there?" 

"Aye,  sir,  I  think  that's  about  right." 

"Well,  as  I  figure  it,  you  will  make  wheels  enough  for  binders  which,  if  placed 
side  by  side,  would  reach  from  here  across  to  that  hilltop,  and  I  think,  if  I  had  your 
job,  I  would  think  that  instead  of  just  cutting  spokes,  cutting  spokes,  cutting  spokes, 
cutting  spokes,  and  nothing  else  all  day  long,  I  would  be  envisioning  one  wheel, 
two  wheels,  one  binder;  one  wheel,  two  wheels,  two  binders,  and  watch  that  line 
of  binders  spread  across  the  valley  until,  when  my  shop  order  was  done,  and  the 
spokes  were  all  cut,  the  row  of  binders  in  my  mind  picture  would  be  complete,  and 
then  I  think  I  would  make  a  little  inquiry  and  I  would  find  out  something  of  the 
average  acreage  that  each  one  of  these  binders  would  cut  in  a  season. 

Binders  Tti'o  Miles  Wide 

That's  a  figure  I  happen  to  know,  but  it  is  also  one  that  you  could  easily  ^tx.  by  a 
little  inquiry.  And  now,  let  me  do  a  little  more  figuring,"  and,  after  another 
short  session  with  his  pocket  notebook  and  pencil  he  said,  "That  row  of  binders, 
two  miles  wide  will,  on  the  average,  cut  an  acreage  which  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
swath  two  miles  wide,  and  reaching  from  here  to  Toronto,  nearly  forty  miles  away. 
So,  with  this  knowledge,  I  would  start  my  row  of  binders  in  motion.  Perhaps  I 
would  not  wait  to  start  the  binders  at  work  until  I  had  completed  the  row,  but,  as 
soon  as  I  had  finished  the  two  wheels  of  the  first  binder,  I  would  start  it  on  its  way 
and  I  would  be  thinking  of  the  fresh  hay  and,  later,  the  golden  ripening  grain  that 
would  fall  in  its  path.     I  would  think  of  the  farm  house  near  the  shed  where  the 
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binder  would  rest  at  night,  and  I  would  think  of  the  cattle  and  horses  that  would 
feed  on  the  hav,  and  the  other  farm  animals  that  would  feed  on  the  grain,  and  then, 
when  I  began  to  cut  spokes  for  the  hay  tender,  or  the  grain  planter,  or  the  big  Har- 
vester Thresher,  I  would  think  of  those  spokes  and  those  machines  as  things  that 
I  myself  was  creating  or,  at  least,  largely  helping  to  create,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
instead  of  my  job  being  just  one  of  cutting  spokes,  cutting  spokes,  cutting  spokes,  I 
was  really  playing  a  very  important  part  in  a  very  important  industry  and  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  closing  whistle  would  blow  a  lot  earlier  every  day  for  me  than  it 
would  if  I  had  been  looking  on  my  job  in  that  way." 

Meet  My  Missus 

I  VISITED  the  plant  just  a  month  later,  without  Mr.  Jones,  and,  after  the  Works 
Council  meeting  was  over,  Mr.  Dickson  drew  me  to  one  side  and  said,  "Mr. 
Young,  is  Mr.  Jones  with  you?"  I  said  no,  and  that  I  was  sorry  he  was  not.  Mr. 
Dickson  said,  "Will  he  becoming  here  again?"  and  I  replied  that  I  thought  he  would. 
Mr.  Dickson  said,  "Well,  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  asking  too  much  to  have  Mr. 
Jones  come  out  to  my  house  to  meet  my  Missus.  She  wants  very  much  to  meet  him, 
for  I'll  tell  you  this—  that  ever  since  Mr.  Jones  talked  to  me  as  he  did  on  that  visit 
about  my  job,  my  work  has  been  different,  and  I  myself  have  changed,  for  my  wife 
asked  me  what  in  the  world  had  come  over  me  to  make  me  so  happy  in  my  work, 
and  so  happy  in  my  home.  I  told  her  what  Mr.  Jones  had  said  to  me,  and  we  think 
that  it  was  a  greater  sermon  than  either  of  us  have  ever  heard  in  a  church,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  you,  on  my  behalf,  to  arrange  to  have  Mrs.  Dickson  entertain  Mr.  Jones 
at  our  home." 

Little  Things  Make  Big  Wars 

THESE  are  true  stories.  They  are  my  sermon.  If  they  are  only  fractionally  as 
fruitful  to  you  as  they  have  been  to  me,  then  they  will  aid  you  in  so  addressing 
yourself  to  the  most  menial  or  monotonous  task  that  the  job  will  become  a  chal- 
lenging one,  and  an  instrumentality  of  happiness  rather  than  a  humdrum  and  mo- 
notonous task. 

The  recollection  of  Mr.  Jones's  experience  will  also,  perhaps  only  occasionally, 
but  more  and  more  frequently  as  you  realize  the  enjoyment  that  can  be  had  from  so 
doing,  help  you  to  suggest  to  others  at  opportune  times  and  in  appropriate  manners 
as  simple  a  device  as  this  I  have  related  to  bring  sunshine  and  happiness  and  good- 
will, and  to  do  away  with  "the  little  things  that  sometimes  make  big  wars." 

Presented  at  the  General  Session  of  the  First  Southern  California  Manage?nent  Conference 
on  "Manning  and  Managing  Our  Arsenal  "  held  at  the  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pasadena. 
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We  Look  upon  the  German  Army  as  a  Hated 
and  Despised  Group  of  Individuals.  But  to 
Those  of  Us  Interested  in  Structure  and  Principles 
of  Operation  and  in  Effectiveness  of  Organization 
There  is  Much  to  be  Gained  by  a  study  of  This 
War  Machine. 


Simplified 

Office  Supervision 


By  L.  E.  Isaacson 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

HERE  are  a  few  simple  questions  that  any  office  man  might  ask  himself.  How 
many  people  do  I  need  to  produce  the  work  which  is  required  from  me?  On 
what  basis  do  I  make  this  estimate?  How  do  I  know  what  work  is  done 
and  what  work  is  not  done  right  now  in  the  office?  How  do  I  know  that  the  work 
I  expect  from  any  given  individual  is  the  correct  amount?  How  do  I  know,  in  re- 
placing old  and  experienced  help,  what  effect  a  new  and  green  clerk  will  have  upon 
the  production  of  the  office?  On  what  basis  may  I  make  a  promise  for  the  delivery 
of  special  reports?     You  can  go  on  and  on  asking  this  type  of  question. 

It  was  the  inability  to  answer  this  type  of  question,  which  caused  the  original 
development  of  a  schedule  board.  The  best  way  I  can  describe  this  to  you,  is  to 
give  you  the  history  v/hich  led  to  its  original  installation  and  facts  about  its  de- 
velopments. 

Always  Behitid  Schedule 

THE  problem  concerned  a  group  of  15  clerks  who  calculated  incentive  pay  for  35 
departments  employing  approximately  4,500  persons,  in  plants  manufacturing 
paper,  metal  sundries,  synthetic  chemicals,  as  well  as  a  distilling  plant,  a  recovery 
plant,  and  others.  Besides  figuring  incentive  pay,  it  was  also  the  responsibility  of 
this  group  of  clerks  to  distribute  the  payroll,  day  work  included,  for  the  entire  plant 
of  approximately  1 1,000  people.  This  w^ork  necessitated  a  finely  balanced  mecha- 
nism, because  the  work  week  closed  on  Saturday  night  and  the  first  payday  was  on 
the  following  Tuesday.     In  order  to  meet  this  tight  schedule,  it  was  required  that 
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the  week's  work  be  concluded  Tuesday  night  at  five  o'clock.  Incidentally,  up  to 
the  advent  of  the  schedule  board,  this  schedule  had  been  met  only  twice  since  its 
installation  some  years  previous.  There  you  have  a  brief  over-all  picture  of  the 
group's  function. 

Over  a  period  of  time  it  had  become  increasingly  apparent  that  supervision's 
control  of  this  group  was  not  all  that  it  should  be.  A  number  of  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstances came  to  light  which  derinitely  proved  this  point.     In  order  to  combat 
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this  condition  time  studies  had  been  installed  previously  on  approximately  40%  of 
the  work.  These  time  studies  had  been  installed  for  control,  not  for  incentive 
purposes.  However,  even  with  the  increased  production  which  was  indicated  by 
this  measurement,  the  operation  of  the  group  did  not  smooth  out,  and  it  became 
apparent  that  measurement  in  itself  was  not  the  complete  answer. 

Attempting  to  analyze  the  cause  of  the  breakdown,  the  group  leader  and  de- 
partment supervisor  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  one  person  could  not 
carry  all  the  details  required  for  control  in  his  mind,  as  so  many  of  us  attempt  to  do 
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and  also,  that  the  group  leader  did  not  have  the  correct  tools  to  control  the  work. 
Out  of  this  analysis  came  the  definition  of  one  of  the  main  responsibilities  of  the 
group  leader.     This  definition  was  simply:  To  accomplish  the  work  on  schedule. 

Trouble  Spots  Spotted 

IN  ORDER  to  reach  this  objective,  all  trouble  spots  must  be  discovered  immediately, 
and  nothing  must  be  forgotten.  In  plain  words,  we  needed  a  foolproof  memory. 
To  attain  this  foolproof  memory  a  schedule  board  was  suggested  and  installed. 
The  present  board,  as  shown  in  Exhibit  i,  lists  the  days  of  the  period  down  the  left- 
hand  side,  and  the  names  of  the  clerks  across  the  top.  There  is  a  hook  in  each  square. 
All  the  work  was  divided  into  natural  groups  and  these  were  considered  as  complete 
tasks.  As  shown  at  the  bottom  of  Exhibit  i,  a  work  ticket  was  made  out  for  each 
task  indicating  the  time  and  day  due  into  the  group,  the  operation  name,  whether 
weekly  or  periodical,  the  name  of  the  operator  to  whom  it  was  assigned,  and  the 
time  and  day  due  out  of  the  group.  Work  tickets  are  of  four  different  colors,  one 
color  for  each  of  four  weeks.  These  work  tickets  are  placed  on  the  board  under  the 
clerk's  name  and  on  the  day  on  which  the  job  is  scheduled  to  be  completed.  The 
clerk  is  asked  to  do  one  thing:  To  remove  from  the  board,  at  the  end  of  each  day,  all 
tickets  for  tasks  which  are  completed,  and  place  them  on  the  "completed"  hook  at 
bottom  of  the  board. 

Clerks  Not  Tormented 

Now  let  us  take  stock  and  see  what  we  have  accomplished.  In  front  of  us  at  all 
times  we  have  a  picture  of  what  is  not  done,  whether  it  is  late  or  not,  and  if 
late,  how  late.  No  longer  is  it  necessary  for  the  group  leader  to  hamper  each  clerk 
and  torment  him  with  repeated  questions  of,  "How  are  you  getting  along?"  and 
"When  will  you  be  finished?"  etc.  Now  he  can  immediately  see  the  trouble  spots 
in  each  clerk's  position  and  needs  only  inquire  about  that  which  is  not  up  to  schedule. 
The  psychological  objection  of  a  clerk  admitting  that  he  is  behind  in  his  work 
is  at  once  erased.  Psychologically,  also,  the  fact  that  everyone  else  in  the  depart- 
ment is  aware  of  his  being  behind  causes  him  to  put  forth  more  effort  to  overcome 
his  handicap.  Both  departmental  supervision  and  the  group  leader  now  have  assur- 
ance that  routine  tasks  and  duties  have  not  been  forgotten  or  overlooked.  We  now 
have  our  automatic  foolproof  memory.  At  this  stage,  however,  we  have  not  yet 
produced  the  work  on  time  which  is  what  we  set  out  to  do. 

Each  Task  Measured 

THE  next  step  was  to  establish  a  measure  of  all  tasks  as  represented  on  the  schedule 
board,  and  a  measure  of  each  clerk's  individual  ability,  and  bring  these  two 
measures  together  so  that  an  adequate  and  intelligent  assignment  of  work  might  be 
made.     This  was  done  by  applying  to  each  work  ticket  the  normal  time  which  that 
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task  should  require.  These  times  were  taken  from  the  standards  which  were  already 
available,  and  from  estimates  that  we  found  would  answer  our  problem  of  scheduling 
to  insure  production  of  the  tasks  within  the  time  allowed. 

An  individual  graph  was  used  to  correlate  each  clerk's  assigned  work  and  indi- 
vidual ability.  By  simply  adding  the  tickets  as  assigned  on  the  board  for  each  day, 
and  plotting  this  total  on  the  graph,  a  curve  of  each  clerk's  scheduled  work  by  days 
was  arrived  at.  This  is  shown  on  Exhibit  i  by  the  "schedule"  line.  Some  of  these 
schedule  curves  were  really  astounding.     A  few  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  could  im- 
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mediately  be  traced  to  faulty  estimates,  but  by  far  the  greater  percentage  was  simply 
due  to  faulty  assignments. 

Measure  Each  Clerk's  Ability 

THE  next  procedure  was  to  measure  the  individual  ability  of  each  clerk.  At 
first  this  was  simply  a  matter  of  judgment  and  a  straight  line  representing  the 
group  leader's  opinion  of  each  individual  clerk's  ability  was  drawn  on  the  chart. 
This  is  the  dashed  line  in  the  illustration.  Later  this  line  was  adjusted  to  conform 
to  actual  performance. 
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For  the  first  time  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  this  group  to  meet  its  duties  was 
apparent,  phiinly  visible  in  graph  form.  The  wide  gaps  between  the  schedule 
curve  and  the  clerk's  ability  curve  must  be  the  cause  of  the  failure.  It  could  now 
be  seen  what  to  do  to  accomplish  the  main  objective  of  getting  the  work  out  as 
planned.  By  re-scheduling  the  assignment  of  tasks  so  that  the  two  curves  were  as 
near  together  as  possible,  we  had  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  work  would  be 
completed  as  planned.  By  studying  individual  graphs  and  by  observation  this 
reassignment  of  tasks  to  conform  to  the  available  effort  is  fairly  easy. 

Mary's  Case  Analysed 

LET  US  analyze  the  specific  case  shown  as  Exhibit  i.  First,  the  data  in  the 
^  upper  lefthand  corner  indicates  that  for  each  week  the  worker  had  i,ioi  min- 
utes of  scheduled  work,  and  she  was  producing  at  an  average  of  z,zoo  minutes  of 
work  each  week  based  on  estimated  ability.  Certainly  she  would  be  able  to  accom- 
plish her  work  on  schedule.  But  then,  look  at  line  i  on  the  graph.  On  Thursday 
she  will  nicely  meet  her  schedule,  on  Friday  she  will  fall  behind,  on  Monday  she  will 
still  be  behind.  On  Tuesday  she  will  begin  to  pull  out  and  on  Wednesday  she  will 
finally  get  her  head  above  water  one  day  behind  schedule  but  just  in  time  to  go  under 
again  for  the  next  week.     Small  wonder  that  she  gets  discouraged. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  group  leader  accomplished  with  this  same  case.  The 
first  change  in  the  assignment  is  recorded  by  line  i,  and  indicates  one  step  toward 
straightening  out  and  leveling  this  assignment  line  with  the  ability  line.  The 
second  change  is  represented  by  line  3.  You  will  note  that  both  of  these  made  some 
change  in  the  assignment  to  this  individual  by  taking  work  away  from  her  on  those 
particular  days  and  assigning  it  to  other  employees. 

Good  Adjustment  Obtained 

You  cannot  get  to  the  final  result  in  one  step.  These  moves  were  preparatory 
to  the  final  assignment  of  work  as  represented  by  line  4.  Notice  how  the 
final  line  4  almost  exactly  conforms  to  the  ability  line.  This  chart  represents  an 
actual  case  although  the  figures  are  fictitious. 

In  looking  over  what  had  been  accomplished,  at  this  point  we  found  that  we 
had  our  automatic  foolproof  memory  and  that  we  had  arrived  at  the  objective,  which 
was  to  accomplish  the  work  on  schedule.  We  also  had  the  very  satisfying  knowl- 
edge that  the  assignment  of  work  to  individual  clerks  was  fair  and  attainable. 

With  the  material  now  on  hand,  two  operating  reports  were  started,  a  Daily 
Summary  Report,  Exhibit  No.  3,  and  an  Over-  or  Under-Manned  Report.  By  adding 
the  number  of  minutes  on  the  tickets  which  are  behind  time  on  the  board  and  by 
carrying  this  total  forward  to  the  Daily  Summary  Report,  this  shows  an  immediate 
picture  of  the  department  as  a  whole.  The  timeliness  of  this  report  is  important 
as  it  shows  the  condition  of  the  department  as  of  8  o'clock  each  morning  and  is 
completed  by  8:45  each  morning. 
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How  Supervisor  Works 

ow  for  a  moment  let  us  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  department  super- 
visor on  any  morning.  At  8:45  A.  M.  a  loose-leaf  book  is  placed  on  his  desk. 
First  he  looks  at  the  summary  of  the  group  and  determines  each  clerk's  position  in 
relation  to  his  schedule.  If  things  are  bad  in  a  certain  spot,  as  with  J.  Doc  who  is 
679  minutes  behind,  he  may  go  to  the  schedule  board  and  observe  the  detail,  contact 
the  group  leader,  and  start  corrective  measures  if  the  group  leader  hasn't  already 
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done  so.  Then  the  Over-or  Under-Manned  Report  to  check  his  budget.  When  he 
has  finished  this,  he  has  not  only  completed  a  quick  review  of  this  group,  but  he 
has  also  obtained  a  very  clear  idea  as  to  what  kind  of  a  job  his  group  leader  is  giving 
him.  Moreover,  he  is  left  free  to  give  his  time  to  development  work,  unhampered 
by  worries  concerning  the  detail  of  the  group. 

Although  it  has  taken  time,  and  although  we  have  not  achieved  perfection, 
our  goal  has  been  reached.  You  may  find  the  concrete  results  of  this  program  in- 
teresting. 

Extract  from  a  paper  presented  at  the  Detroit  Chapter  of  the  National  Office  Management 
Association,  published  through  the  courtesy  of  that  Association. 


To  Keep  the  Work  of  a  Unit  Going  at  Full  Speed 
a  Supervisor  who  Feels  He  Must  Spend  Part 
Time  on  Productive  Work  Himself  Should  Make 
Sure  that  He  Schedules  All  Necessary  Supervisory 
Activity  First. 


How^  to 
Supervise 


By  R.  W.  Adams  and  A.  W.  Pond 

Kearny,  N.  J. 

IN  THE  complexity  of  present  day  industrial  effort,  it  is  a  rare  individual  who  can 
work  satisfactorily  without  supervision,  in  some  degree  or  kind,  that  originates 
outside  himself.  And  rarer  still  is  the  group  of  individuals  who  can  do  the 
same  thing.  It  is  desirable  then,  to  pose  the  question,  and  seek  the  answer:  What 
is  the  origin,  purpose  and  basic  method  of  industrial  supervision? 

Purpose  of  Supervision 

IF  YOU  were  a  punch  press  operator,  a  cabinet  maker,  a  storage  battery  assembler, 
or  a  typewriter  repairman,  and  found  that  the  amount  of  output  you  could  pro- 
duce each  working  day  was  sufficient  for  the  business  at  hand,  that  would  be 
line.  If  the  required  output  were  increased  by  a  relatively  small  margin,  you  might 
still  take  care  of  it  by  more  intensive  work  methods  or  by  overtime  work,  and  that 
would  still  be  satisfactory.  But  what  if  the  demand  should  increase  two,  fifteen, 
or  one  hundred  fold?  It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  turn  out  all  this 
work  unaided  and  with  your  own  hands.  The  next  step  would  then  be  to  employ 
extra  help  to  assist  you  with  the  output. 

Now  as  soon  as  you  have  help  in  this  work,  yoiir  unit  has  changed  its  status 
from  that  of  an  individual  to  that  of  a  group  of  individuals.  And  a  group,  almost 
without  exception,  requires  supervision  to  direct  its  work  with  any  real  degree  of 
efficiency  toward  the  intended  objectives.  You  may  or  may  not  be  the  one  selected 
to  supervise  this  particular  group.  But  regardless  of  who  is  selected,  always 
remember  this  fundamental  point  whenever  you  think  of  supervision;  there  is  only 
one  basic  origin,  purpose  and  necessity  for  supervision  in  industry,  and  that  is  to 
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turn  out,  with  the  aid  of  those  under  your  supervision,  more  productive  work  than 
vou  could  possibly  turn  out  by  yourself.  "So  long  as  a  group  is  involved,  this  point 
is  a  truism,  whether  the  work  involved  is  tangible  as  in  the  illustrations  cited,  or 
in  other  activities  as  they  taper  off"  into  the  less  material,  such  as  inspection  ac- 
tivities, research  work,  engineering  effort,  selling,  accounting,  office  administration, 
business  management  or  even  the  supervision  of  supervisors. 

Part-time  Supervision 

SUPPOSE  vou  were  working  alone  at  any  of  the  activities  suggested  above.  Suppose 
others  had  to  be  added  because  of  the  increased  demand  for  the  product  you  alone 
had  previously  supplied.  Some  one  would  then  have  to  supervise  and  direct  the 
work  of  the  unit  that  had  now  become  a  group.  And  finally,  suppose  you  were 
selected  to  supervise  this  particular  group.  So  long  as  the  group  remained  relatively 
small,  you  would  still  be  able  to  continue  part  time  with  your  productive  effort  as 
before,  while  the  rest  of  the  time  you  would  want  and  have  to  devote  to  the  duties 
of  supervising  the  others;  telling  them  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it,  teaching  them 
how  to  do  it,  checking  the  quantity  and  possibly  the  quality  of  their  work,  keeping 
records,  planning  the  work,  adjusting  misunderstandings,  etc. 

Depending  on  the  number  of  additional  workers  in  your  unit  or  on  the  intricacy 
of  the  work,  you  would  find  you  could  profitably  spend  much,  little  or  none  of  your 
time  on  the  physical  output  itself.  In  any  theoretical  case,  as  either  the  number  of 
workers  or  the  complications  of  the  type  of  work  increase,  the  supervisor  will  find 
he  can  spend  less  and  less  time  on  physical  output,  and  must  spend  more  and  more 
time  at  supervision  and  personnel  activities  if  he  is  going  to  keep  his  head  above 
water.  Not  too  far  along  in  this  theoretical  direction  comes  the  time  when  he  will 
have  to  spend  his  entire  time  administratively  if  he  is  not  to  sink  altogether. 

Education  in  the  Art  of  Supervision 

COMPETITION  in  Sports  is  keen.  In  life  it  is  keener.  If  a  man  plays  golf  for 
pleasure,  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  he  perfects  his  follow-through  or 
other  golfing  techniques.  But  if  he  wants  to  earn  his  living  at  it,  or  if  he  wants  to 
play  competitively  and  with  a  reasonable  showing  against  a  professional,  half- 
measures  are  not  enough.  The  professional  golfer  is  superior  to  the  average  amateur 
because  he  knows  hoiv  to  play.  He  came  to  know  how  because  he  took  the  pains  to 
seek,  study,  and  practice  the  fundamentals  of  the  game.  No  matter  how  much 
pleasure  we  may  get  out  of  working,  the  fact  still  remains  that  most  of  us  have  to 
work  for  our  living.  To  enable  us  to  do  so  as  well  as  possible,  we  somehow  arrange 
for  having  training  administered  to  us.  We  enter  industry,  we  attend  a  trade  school, 
or  we  go  to  college. 

We  learn  to  become  punch  press  operators,  electricians,  engineers  or  accountants. 
As  a  result,  we  advance  in  or  become  employed  by  industry.     We  do  tolerably  well 
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at  our  chosen  occupations,  and,  according  to  our  several  abilities,  we  grow  in  them. 
Then  comes  a  time  of  company  expansion,  and  we  are  selected  to  take  supervisory 
positions.  But  have  no  vain  illusions!  Very  few  of  us  are  so  chosen  because  of  our 
present  abilities  as  supervisors. 

Why  we  Are  Chosen 

THE  rest  of  us,  the  vast  majority,  are  chosen  because  someone  in  authority  believes 
we  have  the  potential  ability  to  learn,  and  to  continue  to  grow  in  a  new  pro- 
fession— that  of  supervision,  for  don't  forget  supervision  is  a  profession  by  itself, 
and  is  different  in  its  fundamentals  of  make-up  and  successful  operation  from  those 
of  punch  press  operating,  selling,  accounting  or  engineering.  Thereafter,  for  such 
is  human  nature,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  earning  our  living  in  this  new  pro- 
fession the  rest  of  our  working  lives. 

If  we  learned  the  fundamentals  of  punch  press  operating,  of  electrical  installa- 
tion, of  engineering,  of  accounting,  or  even  of  golf  playing  to  help  us  earn  a  more 
adequate  living,  why  is  it  not  just  as  logical  to  learn — by  taking  the  necessary  pains 
to  seek,  study,  and  diligently  practice  the  fundamentals  of  supervision  when  we  find 
we  are  suddenly  projected  into  that  profession? 

Why  Not  Train  Before  Promotion 

WHY  do  we  not  more  often  attempt  to  do  this  before  we  are  called  to  supervisory 
posts?  It  seems  as  though  personal  self  interest  would  indicate  the  desir- 
ability of  such  action.  Why  does  not  industry  more  often  insist  on  giving  such  train- 
ing to  its  employees  when  they  are  appointed  to  supervisory  posts,  or  even  better, 
to  its  more  promising  employees  before  they  are  so  appointed?  It  seems  as  though 
corporate  self  interest  would  dictate  the  necessity  for  such  a  course  in  this  world  of 
free,  and  therefore  competitive,  enterprise. 

A  man  may  produce  a  certain  quantity  and  quality  of  output  by  just  starting  in 
and  trying  to  learn  the  toolmaking  profession  by  himself  and  without  outside  in- 
struction. With  adequate  and  guided  training,  he  would  be  expected  to  improve 
vastly  in  both  quantity  and  quality  of  work.  Similarly,  is  it  not  only  common 
sense  to  expect  that  a  supervisor  would  be  vastly  superior  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  supervisory  output  after  a  program  of  intentional  training  in  the  fundamentals  of 
the  profession  of  supervision,  than  he  had  been  before?  Does  industry  ever  employ 
as  a  journeyman  toolmaker  one  who  is  untrained  in  that  profession?  Of  course  not. 
Does  industry  ever  train  toolmakers  wholly  by  the  trial  and  error  method?  Of 
course  not. 

Does  industry  ever  advance  into  supervisory  responsibilities  an  employee  who 
is  untrained  in  that  profession?  Does  industry  ever  train  employees  in  the  art  of 
supervision  wholly  by  the  cut  and  try,  do  or  die,  sink  or  swim,  fail  or  succeed 
method?     Such  cases  have  been  reported. 
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How  to  Schedule  Supervishig  Time 

F,  AS  has  been  averred  above,  it  can  be  conceded  that  the  only  origin,  purpose  and 
necessitv  for  industrial  supervision  is  to  turn  out,  with  the  aid  of  those  under  his 
supervision,  more  productive  work  than  one  could  possibly  turn  out  by  himself, 
then  the  logical  and  inevitable  conclusion  must  be:  it  is  of  first  importance  that  a 
supervisor  devote  his  time  first,  foremost,  and  as  far  as  it  reaches,  to  supervision  proper. 
After  this  condition  has  been  fulfilled,  he  may  then  schedule  whatever  time  he  has 
left  over  for  working  on  the  output  part  of  the  job. 

The  follow-through  of  this  line  of  reasoning  is  as  smooth  as  the  follow-through 
of  a  good  golfer.  For  if  the  individual  in  question  has  time  to  do  all  the  work 
himself,  he  needs  no  help  and  he  is  not  then  a  supervisor.  As  soon  as  he  has  other 
people  working  for  him,  he  automatically  becomes  a  supervisor,  whether  or  not  he 
is  given  the  title,  and  his  job  then  is  to  work  his  unit  (consisting  now  of  himself 
and  others)  to  its  fullest  effectiveness. 

Supervision  Comes  First 

IF  A  supervisor  does  not  give  his  time  first  to  supervisory  duties,  then  while  he, 
one  man,  is  turning  out  production  work,  he  may  be  holding  up  the  production 
work  of  several  others  while  he  is  making  them  wait  for  him  to  attend  to  their 
administrative  needs. 

Fortunate  in  this  respect  is  the  supervisor  of  upper  rank.  For  with  no  chance 
for  voluntary  choice  in  the  matter  and  by  dint  of  circumstances  he  is  forced  to  spend 
ioo%  of  his  time  supervising.  The  lot  of  the  first  line  supervisor  is  not  always  so 
easy — and  yet  what  supervising  job  is  more  important!  The  first  line  supervisor 
in  many  cases  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  deciding  for  himself  whether  to  work  at 
a  certain  given  time  on  productive  output,  or  on  supervisory  duties.  Such  a  person 
in  some  cases  might  hold  that  he  had  not  enough  men,  or  any  one  man  properly 
trained,  to  do  certain  parts  of  the  productive  job;  and  that  he  is  therefore  obliged 
to  do  these  parts  himself.  If  so,  then  when  the  time  comes  that  he  has  to  meet  a 
short  schedule  on  these  parts  of  the  job,  he  cannot  (as  he  sees  it)  take  time  out  to 
consult  with  his  subordinates  on  their  parts  of  the  work. 

But  from  the  standpoint  of  overall  efficiency,  can  such  a  course  be  considered  desir- 
able? To  be  sure,  if  the  supervisor  devotes  so  much  time  to  supervision  that  he  has  to 
let  go  by  default  some  of  the  parts  of  the  productive  work  he  had  intended  to  do 
himself,  then  in  just  that  degree  and  over  a  short  period  of  time,  his  organization 
may  be  getting  out  less  production  than  he  had  hoped  for.  But  should  he  attempt 
to  correct  this  difficulty  by  giving  over  his  entire  time  for  a  period  to  productive 
effort  and  in  so  doing  holds  up  part  of  the  work  of  several  of  his  men  because  he 
is  not  available  for  consultation  or  the  giving  of  instructions,  then  the  organization 
will  experience  a  further  loss,  rather  than  gain,  of  efficiency. 
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Best  to  Train  Meti 

FOR  the  long  pull,  his  better  course  is  to  spend  the  necessary  time  to  train  his  men 
to  do  all  production  parts  of  the  work  of  the  unit,  and  then  to  work  on  them 
himself  only  during  those  parts  of  the  time  when  there  are  actually  no  calls  for  his 
supervisory  attention.  The  supervisor  in  this  situation  is  much  like  the  parent  of  a 
small  child  just  learning  to  pick  up  his  toys  or  dress  himself.  It  is  so  much  easier 
and  quicker  to  do  the  job  one's  self  than  to  teach  and  induce  the  child  to  do  it,  that 
the  parent  is  often  tempted  to  give  in  and  do  the  job  himself.  Yet  the  wise  parent 
knows  that  the  best  course  by  far  is  to  spend  the  extra  minutes  necessary  now  to  train 
him  to  do  the  job  in  order  to  save  the  extra  hours  that  would  be  spent  doing  it  for 
him  a  myriad  times  in  the  future. 

Depressing  Effect 

WHOLLY  aside  from  the  loss  of  tangible  efficiency  based  on  the  immediate  delays 
to  the  job,  it  has  a  depressing  effect  of  no  small  importance  on  the  morale,  re- 
spect, and  cooperative  tendencies  of  the  supervisee  to  be  told,  in  effect,  "Oh  yes,  I  am 
your  supervisor  all  right,  but  I  haven't  time  to  talk  to  you  just  now.  See  me  on  Wed- 
nesday about  that  job."  If  a  subordinate's  part  of  the  job  is  not  important  to  the 
supervisor,  how  can  the  subordinate  be  expected  to  consider  that  it  is  important  to 
himself?  Perhaps  you  think  a  subordinate  ought  not  to  feel  that  way.  But  is  it  not 
true  that  if  human  nature  could  be  dependent  upon  always  to  do  just  what  super- 
visors think  it  should,  there  would  be  no  need  for  supervisors?  Supervisors  are 
needed  because  human  nature  has  to  be  dealt  with  as  it  is,  not  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Supervision  a  Profession 

SUPERVISION  is  necessary,  especially  for  directive  group  work  in  industry.  The 
one  basic  origin,  purpose  and  necessity  for  supervision  in  industry  is  to  turn  out, 
with  the  aid  of  those  under  his  supervision,  more  productive  work  than  one  could 
possibly  turn  out  by  himself.  Supervision  is  a  separate  profession,  and  an  art  by 
itself.  It  has  its  own  set  of  fundamental  precepts,  rules  and  techniques  of  operation. 
It  is  essential  either  that  industry  train  certain  of  its  people  in  the  profession  of 
supervision,  or  that  these  people  arrange  for  their  own  training  therein.  Some 
supervisors  can  afford  to  spend  part  time  on  the  productive  portions  of  the  job, 
while  others  will  have  to  devote  full  time  to  supervision  alone.  To  keep  the  work 
of  a  unit  going  at  full  effectiveness,  a  supervisor  who  feels  he  must  spend  part  time 
on  productive  effort  should  make  sure  that  he  schedules  all  necessary  supervisory 
activity  first  and  then  uses  whatever  time  he  may  have  left  over  for  productive  work, 
rather  than  vice  versa,  for  unless  he  does  this,  both  moral  and  mechanical  efficiency 
will  be  impaired. 
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LABOR    CONDITIONS   IN    WAR    CONTRACTS 
TOWARDS   OUR  TRUE  INHERITANCE 

Published  by  the  International  Labor  Office.     Washington,  D.  C.     1942..     Paper 
Covers.     60  &  77  pp.     15 ji  each 

Here  are  two  interesting  studies  on  problems  that  loom  big  for  labor;  namely, 
wartime  contracts  and  what  should  be  done  about  the  after-effects  of  the  war. 

The  first  report  is  a  study  of  labor  conditions  in  war  contracts  in  Great  Britain, 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Labor  clauses  in  contracts,  general  legislation  and 
collective  bargaining  come  in  for  careful  scrutiny.  The  underlying  premise  seems 
to  be  that  there  is  no  point  in  including  special  labor  clauses  in  Government  con- 
tracts unless  the  standards  they  set  "are  superior  to  those  gained  by  general  legisla- 
tion." 

In  drafting  special  labor  clauses,  What  conditions  of  employment  should  be 
covered?  What  standard  of  hours,  wages  and  other  conditions  of  employment 
should  Governments  prescribe  for  war  work?  Should  Governments  as  model 
employers  set  standards  higher  than  are  customary  in  the  same  industries  for  normal 
peace-time  work?  Or  should  they  seek,  in  agreement  with  the  employers  and 
workers,  to  set  standards  as  will  be  conducive  to  maximum  production?  These 
questions  enjoy  a  broad  discussion  and  are  very  well  handled.  It  is  apparent  that 
as  full  economic  mobilization  is  approached,  with  the  Government  directly  or 
indirectly  the  emplover  of  all  persons  engaged  in  work  of  national  wartime  impor- 
tance, Government  policy  becomes  the  main  determinant  of  the  general  level  of 
money  wages. 

Throughout  the  war,  plans  and  circumstances  will  inevitably  be  subject  to 
continual  and  sudden  change,  and  means  must  be  found  to  adapt  working  arrange- 
ments to  actual  conditions  in  a  way  which  will  respect  the  legitimate  interests  and 
command  the  ready  assent  of  all  concerned.  In  practice,  the  report  contends,  the 
only  such  means  is  the  method  of  joint  negotiations  and  collective  agreement.  The 
I.L.O.  recognizes  the  role  of  the  employer  in  what  his  "full  participation"  should  be 
and  suggests  that  the  leading  general  organizations  of  employers  and  workers  should 
take  part.  In  many  cases  they  may  have  to  amend  their  customary  demands,  even 
existing  practices,  for  wartime  relaxation  or  at  least  for  the  duration. 

The  second  report  treats  of  postwar  problems  facing  labor,  and  to  some  extent, 
employers.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  when  any  reconstruction  conference  is  called  after 
this  world  war  the  leaders  will  turn  to  the  International  Labor  Organization  for 
part  of  its  machinery.  No  other  organization  has  made  so  clearcut  an  issue  of  what 
it  expects  to  face  after  this  great  world  struggle  has  spent  itself. 
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New  Personnel  Problems 

THIS  issue  of  the  Personnel  Journal  contains  articles  on  subjects  that  are  all 
too  infrequently  considered  by  personnel  men. 
Mr.  Marsh  reports  a  survey  of  the  personal  problems  of  women  in  college, 
and  the  changes  that  take  place  in  them  as  time  progresses.  The  material  in  the 
article  will  be  of  value  to  college  administrators.  But  we  think  the  idea  and  the 
method  of  study  is  highly  important  for  industry  and  the  army. 

Colleges  try  to  take  care  of  the  personal  problems  of  students  to  facilitate  their 
adjustment  to  their  work  and  to  life.  Now  that  so  many  young  people,  both  boys 
and  girls  are  being  hired  by  industry,  and  going  into  the  army,  industry  and  the 
army  should  take  over  the  counseling  function  that  high  schools  and  colleges 
previously  performed. 

Mr.  Marsh's  idea  of  tracing  the  development  of  problems  through  the  months, 
from  the  induction  date,  and  organizing  to  deal  with  them  as,  or  before  they  come 
up,  is  an  excellent  one  (see  his  last  table).  It  is  eminently  suited  to  industrial 
personnel  practice,  and  to  the  army. 

Dr.  Giberson  tells  of  her  work  as  a  psychiatrist  specializing  in  aiding  workers 
who  have  adjustment  and  personal  problems  which  interfere  with  their  work  and 
their  happiness. 

Miss  Cavert  reports  on  the  serious  problem  of  child  neglect  in  war  industry 
communities.  This  matter  should  receive  the  attention  of  personnel  men  for  it 
vitally  affects  worker  efficiency  and  morale.  It  is  becoming  of  increasing  im- 
portance as  married  women  with  children  come  into  factories. 

Professors  Dorcus  and  Loken  report  the  results  of  a  survey  they  made  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  of  the  training  and  qualifications  of  personnel  administrators. 
Tying  the  results  of  their  study  to  the  previous  articles  dealing  with  the  personnel 
problems  for  industry  occasioned  by  the  war,  it  is  evident  that  companies  should 
increase  their  personnel  staff  by  the  addition  of  well  trained  specialists  in  the  fields 
of  psychology,  sociology,  education,  medicine  and  psychiatry,  and  public  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Schwartz  outlines  the  work  of  a  Personnel  Research  Division,  which  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  operating  personnel  department  helps  to  see  that  all  aspects  are 
properly  taken  care  of. 

The  Editor. 
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A  Certain  Proportion  of  Admissions  to  Army 
Hospitals  are  Mental  Cases,  Due  to  Inaccuracies 
in  Initial  Psychiatric  Screening,  but  Also  in  Part 
Due  to  Inadequacies  in  the  Adjustment  Program. 
Our  High  Labor  Turnover  of  Young  Workers  in 
Industry  is  Also  in  Part  due  to  These  Same 
Conditions. 


Adjustments 
of  Young  People 


By  Charles  J.  Marsh 

Stephens  College 
Columbia,  Mo. 

IN  A  college  program  which  seeks  to  meet  the  needs  of  students,  one  of  the  major 
difficulties  is  the  determination  of  what  these  needs  are.  Although  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that  a  student  may  be  unaware  of  many  of  his  most  critical  problems, 
it  is  helpful  to  administrators  to  have  an  accurate  picture  of  what  the  student's /?// 
needs  may  be.  In  this  study  of  student  problems  portions  of  the  Stephens  College 
student  body  were  surveyed  at  intervals  during  the  school  year  of  1941-1941  in  order 
to  gain  an  insight  into  what  the  students  themselves  considered  their  most  critical 
personal  problems. 

Critical  Problems 

A  LIST  of  1^4  selected  problems  was  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  past  experience.  The 
list  was  mimeographed  under  the  title  "Experimental  Check-list."  The  direc- 
tions explained  that  the  list  was  being  used  in  an  effort  to  locate  campus-wide 
problems  and  that  no  identification  was  required  other  than  th_e  name  of  the  Resi- 
dence Hall  and  the  year  in  college.  Each  item  was  preceded  by  three  letters:  C,  P, 
and  N.  The  directions  asked  the  students  to  encircle  one  of  these  letters  for  each 
item,  according  to  the  following  scheme: 

C  =  A  very  critical  problem  for  me 
P  =  A  problem,  but  not  a  major  one 
N  =  Not  a  problem  for  me  at  this  time 

An  effort  was  made  to  obtain  responses  to  the  check-list  from  approximately 
one-third  of  the  student  body  during  the  first  week  of  October,  1941 ;  from  a  second 
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third  during  the  first  week  of  November,  1941;  and  from  a  final  third  during  the  first 
week  of  December,  1941.  Similarly,  different  thirds  of  the  student  body  were 
surveyed  during  the  lirst  week  of  February,  March  and  April  of  1942..  In  this 
manner  no  student  was  asked  to  cooperate  more  than  once  each  semester,  and  six 
successive  samples  of  the  student  body  provided  a  periodic  check-up  on  felt  problems. 
To  determine  whether  both  critical  and  mild  problems  should  be  analyzed, 
rather  than  critical  problems  only,  rank  order  correlation  coefficients  were  computed 
for  the  December  sample  and  for  the  April  sample.  A  coefficient  of  .89  was  found 
between  the  frequency  of  critical  responses  and  the  frequency  of  critical  plus  mild 
responses  for  the  December  sample.  A  similar  coefficient  for  the  April  sample  was 
.Si.  Thus,  in  all  likelihood,  the  large  amount  of  additional  labor  which  would  be 
involved  in  studying  both  critical  and  mild  responses  would  not  result  in  any  widely 
different  results  from  those  found  using  critical  responses  only. 

TABLE  I 
AvERACB  Number  of  Problems  Marked  Critical 


MONTH 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Mar.    , 

Apr. 

2. 

8.5 

9.0 

8.4 

7-5 

6.0 

5-2- 

I 

8.5 

10.4 

9-3 

7.8 

7.6 

6.0 

H.  S. 

II. 0 

10. 1 

13-3 

6.8 

10.4 

5-4 

Students  Become  Adjusted 

TABLE  I  shows  that  in  five  of  the  six  samples  taken,  the  first-year  college  students 
check  a  larger  number  of  problems  as  Critical  than  do  the  second-year  students. 
For  both  classes  November  is  the  month  with  the  highest  average  number  of  critical 
problems  per  student.  In  successive  months  after  November  the  averages  consist- 
ently drop.  There  are  various  possible  interpretations  of  these  data.  One  is  that 
the  first  few  weeks  of  college  bring  to  light  a  larger  number  of  problems  than  the 
student  was  aware  of  at  the  start  of  the  year,  but  as  the  many  adjustments  required 
by  college  life  are  arrived  at,  the  number  of  felt  problems  steadily  decreases. 

It  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  results  obtained  from  the  high  school  students 
because  of  the  small  numbers  involved.  However,  it  appears  that  in  general  these 
younger  students  recognize  more  critical  problems  than  the  college  group  does. 
Also,  although  the  trends  are  not  as  smooth  and  clear-cut  as  with  the  college  group, 
there  appears  to  be  a  falling  off  in  average  number  of  felt  critical  problems  as  the 
year  progresses. 

As  a  means  of  discovering  which  particular  items  represent  the  most  frequent 
specific  problems  for  the  samples  studied,  a  list  of  the  ten  items  most  frequently 
marked  critical  was  drawn  up  for  each  of  the  six  months  represented.  Table  II 
shows  the  results. 
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Work  Is  Main  Problem 

FIVE  items  are  seen  to  be  among  the  top  ten  for  each  of  the  six  samples  studied. 
From  the  nature  of  these  items  it  seems  obvious  that  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
of  the  Stephens  College  student  is  meeting  the  academic  pressures  that  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  her — and  still  managing  to  get  enough  rest  and  sleep.  This  does  not 
imply  that  college  life  is  all  work.  It  can  be  assumed  that  there  are  plenty  of 
attractive  extra-curricular  features  to  college  life,  and  that  participating  in  them 
does  not  involve  the  problems  that  academic  responsibilities  do.  Of  the  17  different 
problems  that  appear  in  Table  II,  six  pertain  to  academic  problems,  and  three  to 
vocational  problems — which  are  in  a  sense  also  academic. 

TABLE  II 
Item    Ranking  in  the  Top  Ten  for  Six   Months 


MONTHS  LISTED 

AVERAGE  RANK 

ITEM 

6 

1-7 

Getting  enough  sleep 

6 

3-3 

Becoming  over-fatigued 

6 

4-5 

Too  much  work  in  some  classes 

6 

5-7 

Selecting  a  suitable  vocation 

6 

6.5 

Term  papers 

4 

4-5 

Concentrating 

4 

5.0 

Graduating  without  being  vocationally  trained 

4 

5.8 

Examinations 

4 

6.7 

Weight 

3 

6.7 

Getting  desirable  dates 

3 

8.0 

Grades 

2. 

9.0 

Opinion  of  others 

X 

9-5 

Lack  of  self-confidence 

I 

4.0 

Figure 

I 

8.0 

Spelling 

I 

9.0 

Knowing  where  to  look  for  a  job 

I 

10. 0 

Sound  sex  advice 

Although  it  is  natural  that  academic  problems  should  be  emphasized  in  an 
academic  institution,  it  is  possible  that  the  curriculum  emphasizes  these  problems 
too  much — and  their  solutions  too  little.  It  is  also  possible  that  many  students 
get  so  far  out  of  touch  with  academic  practices  during  the  three  months  of  summer 
vacation  that  a  rather  critical  period  of  adjustment  occurs  during  the  first  semester 
of  the  new  school  year. 

Table  III  shows  the  number  of  items  on  which  the  percentage  marking  the  item 
"Critical"  changed  significantly  from  one  month  to  another.  The  criterion  for  a 
significant  change  was  a  critical  ratio  of  3 .00  or  greater. 

As  would  be  expected  from  the  data  already  presented,  the  changes  in  the  earlier 
months  are  mostly  in  the  direction  of  significant  increases,  while  the  changes  in  the 
later  months  are  mostly  in  the  direction  of  significant  decreases. 
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Increases  and  Decreases 

FOUR  items  showed  significant  increases  from  October  to  November.  "Getting 
enough  sleep"  was  marked  critical  by  18.  i%  in  October  and  by  31.8%  in  No- 
vember. The  critical  ratio  for  the  difference  is  551.  "Too  much  work  in  some 
classes"  increased  from  18.3%  to  18.7%  (CR  =  398).  "Becoming  over-fatigued" 
increased  from  17.1%  to  2.6.5%  C^^  =  3-^5)-  "Boring  week-ends"  increased  from 
5 .0%  to  10.4%  (CR  =  3  .X5).  No  item  showed  a  significant  decrease  from  October  to 
November. 

There  were  no  items  which  showed  a  significant  change  from  November  to 
December. 

TABLE  in 
NuMBBsi  01  Itimi  Showino  SioNincANT  Cbanobs  from  Onb  Montr  to  Anothbx 


MONTH 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Oct. 

4  + 

}  + 

3  + 

5- 

}  + 
5- 

10  — 

Nov. 

0 

1  + 
11— 

II  — 

16- 

Dec. 

1  + 
5- 

7- 

19- 

Feb. 

1- 

4- 

Mar. 

1— 

Table  III  reads:  Four  items  showed  significant  increases  in  percentage  from  October  to  November:  }  items  showed  sig- 
nificant increases  from  October  to  December;  3  items  showed  significant  increases,  and  5  items  showed  significant  decreases 
from  October  to  February;  etc. 

Only  one  item,  "Relationships  with  boys,"  showed  a  significant  increase  from 
December  to  February.  4.8%  marked  it  "Critical"  in  December  and  10.7%  marked 
it  "Critical"  in  February.  The  critical  ratio  is  3.35.  Since  Christmas  vacation 
occurred  between  these  two  samples,  one  wonders  whether  or  not  this  is  a  critical 
time  in  the  romantic  life  of  the  college  woman.  She  has  made  new  social  contacts 
between  September  and  Christmas  vacation  which  may  have  lethal  effects  on  some 
of  the  old  relationships. 

Effect  of  Vacation 

FIVE  items  showed  significant  decreases  between  December  and  February.  "Wor- 
rying" dropped  from  16.1%  to  6.i%  (CR  =  4.90);  "Assignments"  dropped  from 
15.0%  to  8.0%  (CR  =  3.37);  "Studying"  dropped  from  15. x%  to  8.5%  (CR  =  3.^0); 
"Getting  enough  sleep"  dropped  from  34.3%  to  2.5.1%  (CR  =  3.08);  and  "Examina- 
tions" dropped  from  11.9%  to  14.1%  (CR  =  3.07).  In  looking  over  the  nature  of 
these  items  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  concerning  the  beneficial  effects  of  vacation — 
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at  least  in  terms  of  concern  over  problems.  It  is  possible  also,  of  course,  that  the 
school  months  which  have  already  passed  by  the  end  of  the  first  semester  have 
brought  about  a  better  adjustment  in  general,  and  that  vacation  is  only  one  con- 
tributing factor.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  spite  of  a  significant  drop  in  the 
item  involving  sleep,  there  are  still  about  one-quarter  of  the  sample  who  are  seriously 
concerned  about  it. 

Between  February  and  March  no  items  showed  significant  increases  and  two 
items  showed  significant  decreases.  "Headaches"  dropped  from  12.. 6%  to  3.1% 
(CR  =  4.09);  and  "Relationships  with  boys"  dropped  from  10.7%  to  4.8%  (CR  = 
3.2.x).  In  the  light  of  the  previous  discussion  of  this  second  item,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  sharp  drop  in  the  March  sample. 

TABLE  IV 
Significant  Changes  from  October  to  April 


OCT. 

APR. 

c.s. 

ITEM 

% 

% 

11.1 

10.3 

5.16 

Concentrating 

13-9 

5 

I 

4.87 

Organizing  {or  effective  study 

11.4 

5 

I 

4.11 

Studying 

11. 0 

4 

9 

4. 16 

Responsibility  for  my  own  decisions 

18.4 

9 

8 

3-99 

Examinations 

9-9 

3 

8 

3-94 

Complexion 

1J.6 

6 

5 

3.8} 

Meeting  boys 

5.0 

I 

I 

3-74 

Being  unpopular 

6.6 

1 

0 

3-71 

Spelling 

9-1 

3 

8 

3.56 

Getting  to  know  more  new  people 

11. 0 

5 

8 

3-53 

Vocabulary 

II. 9 

5 

8 

3. 48 

Listening  to  music  with  a  group 

18.8 

II 

1 

5-44 

Term  papers 

6.4 

1 

1 

3.38 

Sound  sex  advice 

17.1 

10 

0 

3.38 

Getting  desirable  dates 

6.0 

1 

0 

3-34 

Grooming 

17-7 

10 

5 

3-33 

Grades 

7.0 

1 

7 

3.16 

Being  away  from  home 

5.0 

I 

6 

3. II 

Height 

4-4 

I 

3 

3.05 

Religious  problems 

Between  March  and  April  there  were  no  significant  increases  and  only  two 
significant  decreases.  "Assignments"  dropped  from  11.8%  to  5.8%  (CR  =  3. 11) 
and  "Studying"  dropped  from  10.6%  to  5.1%  (CR  =  3.01).  With  only  a  month  of 
school  remaining,  it  is  encouraging  to  see  these  two  items  dropping  to  a  fairly 
insignificant  place  in  the  worries  of  students. 

Credit  to  College  for  Better  Adjustment 

OF  THE  Other  possible  monthly  comparisons,  the  differences  between  the  first  and 
last  samples  (October  and  April)  are  probably  most  worth  noting.  Table  IV 
shows  the  data  on  these  comparisons — which  are  all  decreases  in  the  percentage 
marking  the  items  "Critical." 

Eight  of  the  problems  listed  in  Table  IV  are  of  an  academic  nature,  four  involve 
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social  relationships  and  three  involve  appearance.  Since  the  curriculum  to  which 
these  students  had  been  exposed  between  October  and  April  was  designed  to  assist 
with  these  kinds  of  problems,  the  significant  decreases  are  of  considerable  encourage- 
ment to  the  educator.  This  evidence  must  not  be  taken  as  proof  of  the  success  of  the 
curriculum,  of  course,  but  at  least  it  is  the  sort  of  evidence  which  would  be  expected 
if  the  program  actually  was  succeeding  to  some  extent  in  the  attainment  of  its 
objectives. 

When  the  data  for  critical  problems  are  grouped  by  semesters  33  items  show 
significant  decreases  from  the  first  to  the  second  semester.  Ten  of  these  33  items 
showed  critical  ratios  greater  than  5.00.  Table  V  gives  the  data  for  these  ten  most 
significantly  different  items. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  data  already  presented,  Table  V  is  made  up 
entirely  of  items  pertaining  directly  or  indirectly  to  academic  problems — all  showing 
significant  decreases.  There  was  no  item  which  showed  a  significant  increase  from 
the  first  to  the  second  semester. 

TABLE  V 
Most  SiONincANT  Decreases  prom  First  to  Second  Semester 


raST  SEUESTES 

SECOND  SEUESTEK 

CEITICAI.  RATIO 

.TE« 

% 

% 

10.  J 

i}-3 

7-I9 

Term  papers 

11.9 

IL.  I 

7.05 

Concentrating 

140 

15.1 

5.98 

Too  much  work  in  some  classes 

10.8 

II. 8 

5.98 

Examinations 

.3.8 

7-4 

5.6L 

Organizing  for  effective  study 

M-5 

8.0 

5  55 

Studying 

18.4 

II. 1 

5.46 

Budgeting  time  and  effort 

M-5 

8-5 

5.07 

Assignments 

.4.6 

8.6 

5.03 

Worrying 

.8.5 

II. 8 

5.03 

Grades 

Swearing  a  Problem 

THE  significant  differences  between  classes  are  few,  and  all  are  in  areas  which  can 
be  readily  understood.  For  the  first  semester  there  was  only  one  item  on  which 
the  second-year  students  showed  a  significantly  higher  percentage  of  critical  problems 
than  first-year  students.  This  was  the  item  "Swearing."  6.7%  of  the  second-year 
students  marked  this  item  "Critical,"  while  only  3.4%  of  the  first-year  students  so 
marked  it.     The  critical  ratio  for  this  difference  is  3.06. 

There  were  six  items,  however,  on  which  the  first-year  students  marked  a 
significantly  higher  percentage  "Critical"  than  second-year  students  did,  during  the 
first  semester.     Table  VI  gives  these  data. 

Personal  Problems 

THAT  "Loneliness"  and  "Being  away  from  home"  should  be  significantly  lower 
for  the  second-year  students  is  easy  to  understand.     These  would  be  expected  to 
be  more  critical  problems  for  the  new  student  than  for  the  returning  student. 
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During  i94i-i94i  Stephens  College  drew  its  student  body  from  48  states,  so 
the  data  on  speech  and  vocabulary  may  represent  some  of  the  difficulties  faced  by 
the  Southern  girl,  for  example,  going  into  a  new  area  of  the  country  for  the  first 
time.  Considerable  emphasis  on  speech  and  vocabulary  is  made  in  a  Communica- 
tions course  required  of  all  new  students,  and  this  also  may  bring  such  problems  to 
the  fore  in  the  minds  of  new  students. 

The  data  on  the  other  two  items  of  Table  VI,  "Election  campaigns"  and  "Mak- 
ing friends, ' '  are  evidence  of  two  of  the  social  aspects  of  entering  a  new  college  group. 

Although  the  changes  represented  in  Table  VI  are  statistically  significant,  it  is 
encouraging  to  notice  the  relatively  small  percentages  involved — particularly  among 
the  second-year  students. 

Job  Finding  Appears  as  a  Problem 

ANALYSIS  of  inter-classs  differences  for  the  second  semester  shows  only  two  sig- 
-  nificant  differences.     For  "Knowing  where  to  look  for  a  job"  15.4%  of  the 
second-year  students  and  9.1%  of  the  first-year  students  marked  the  item  "Critical." 


TABLE  VI 
Items  Marked  Significantly  Higher  by  First-Year  Students  in  the  First  Semester 


FIRST-VEAR  STDDENTS 

SECOND-YEAH  STUDENTS 

CRITICAL  RATIO 

ITEM 

7-1 

1.0 

4-95 

Loneliness 

7-5 

2--4 

4.64 

Being  away  from  home 

8.1 

1.8 

4.6. 

Speech 

14.0 

6.8 

4-59 

Vocabulary 

3-7 

I.O 

3-53 

Election  campaigns 

6.9 

3-3 

3-19 

Making  friends 

The  critical  ratio  for  this  difference  is  3.2.4-  It  is  natural  that  a  student,  about  to 
leave  school,  should  be  more  concerned  about  this  matter  than  a  student  who  has 
just  finished  the  first  year. 

The  other  significant  difference  for  the  second  semester  is  the  item  "Value  of 
college."  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  only  4.0%  of  the  first-year  students  and  1.3% 
of  the  second-year  students  seemed  to  doubt  the  value  of  what  they  were  getting  from 
college.     The  critical  ratio  for  this  difference  is  3.00. 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  results  presented  above,  the  question  of  validity  is 
of  supreme  importance.  From  internal  evidence  and  also  from  what  few  external 
checks  are  available,  the  validity  of  this  problem  check-list  technique  appears  to 
be  about  as  good  as  would  be  expected  from  other  pencil-and-paper  methods.  A 
discussion  of  this  question  with  the  heads  of  some  of  the  Residence  Halls,  who 
assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  check-lists,  indicated  that  the  validity  of  the 
method  probably  varies  with  the  attitude  and  rapport  established  with  the  cooperat- 
ing students.  In  general,  this  rapport  was  judged  to  be  sufficiently  high  to  warrant 
serious  consideration  of  the  results  obtained. 
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Assuming  that  the  technique  possesses  sufficient  validity  to  make  serious  use  of 
the  data  gathered,  it  is  possible  to  employ  the  results  in  an  attempt  to  improve  the 
advising  and  counselling  program  of  a  new  school  year.  One  suggestion  involves  an 
emphasis  in  September  of  a  new  school  year  of  those  items  which  showed  up  as  the 
most  critical  problems  of  the  October  sample;  an  emphasis  in  October  of  the  items 
which  were  high  in  the  November  sample;  and  so  on.  Table  VII  has  been  drawn  up 
with  this  suggestion  in  mind.  It  shows  the  problems  selected  for  special  considera- 
tion for  various  months  of  the  school  year. 


TABLE  VII 
Months  Suggested  for  Emphasis  on  Special  Problems 


Spelling 

Boy  friend  at  home 

Grades 

Preparing  lessons  on  rime 

Organizing  for  cffecrive  study 

Meering  boys 

Concentraring 

Discouragement 

Vocabulary 

Reading 

Getring  a  suitable  place  for  study 

Assignments 

Selecung  a  suitable  vocation 

Forming  a  sarisfactory  philosophy  of  life 

Examinations 

Too  much  work  in  some  classes 

Budgeting  rime  and  effort 

Term  papers 

Studying 

Becoming  over-farigued 

Getring  enough  sleep  

Worrying 

Inferiority 

Sdf-consciousness 

Finding  a  suitable  mate 

Nervousness 

Moodiness 

Not  aggressive  enough 

Boring  week-ends 

Getting  a  job  without  experience 

Rules  and  reguladons 


MONTH  FOR  EUPHASIS 


There  were  no  outstanding  problems  which  appeared  to  warrant  special  consideration  during  March,  April  and  May. 

Schedule  of  Emphases 

THE  sort  of  help  which  can  be  given  to  a  student  in  meeting  such  problems  as  these 
can  conceivably  come  from  various  possible  sources.  At  Stephens  College  con- 
siderable stress  is  laid  on  understanding  the  individual  student.  The  Faculty  Advis- 
ing program  and  the  Hall  Counselling  program  are  vitally  concerned  with  this  issue 
and  this  study  makes  some  suggestions  for  making  both  more  effective.  It  is  not  the 
province  of  this  study  to  say  exactly  how  such  help  might  be  given,  but  rather  to 
locate  those  points  where  special  help  is  needed. 
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Let  Us  Not  Promote  without  Being  Sure  of 
Technical  Ability,  But  Let  Us  be  Sure  of  Per- 
sonality as  Well,  a  Combination  that  Must  be 
Recognized  from  the  Beginning  Because  the 
Employee  Goes  Up  the  Ladder  Gradually. 


Personality  Problems 
in  The  Office 


By  Lydia  G.  Giberson,  M.D. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

IN  THE  course  of  a  day's  work,  what  are  some  of  the  problems  that  may  arise? 
What  is  the  type  of  case  that  comes  to  me?  I  have,  for  reasons  of  discussing  this, 
broken  these  cases  into  ten  groups  and  I'll  talk  a  little  about  each  of  them.  We 
shall  call  the  first,  the  emotional  problem  of  self-adjustment;  second,  production; 
third,  safety;  fourth,  the  getting  along  with  others;  fifth,  finances;  sixth,  religion; 
seventh,  sex;  eighth,  nutrition;  ninth,  recreation,  and  tenth,  progress. 

Take  Time  to  Explain 

SELF-ADJUSTMENT — what  do  I  mean  by  that?  A  new  girl  comes  on  the  job.  She 
has  never  worked  before.  She  is  probably  an  only  child.  She  finds  it  very 
difficult  to  get  in  on  time.  She  has  never  before  found  it  necessary  to  arrive  at  a 
certain  place  on  time  (the  modern  girl  loves  to  keep  her  dates  waiting,  she  does  the 
same  thing  in  the  office).  She  is  rather  bewildered  by  her  job.  She  is  given  a 
simple  task  but  she  is  not  given  instruction. 

You  have  done  that  thing  or  have  seen  it  done  for  twenty  years.  How  many 
times  have  you  been  discussing  certain  tasks  and  said,  "Why  any  fool  could  do  that." 
Don't  kid  yourself.  That  is  not  so.  Usually  we  expect  people  to  do  a  job  and  do  it 
well  and  yet  we  don't  tell  them  how  to  do  it.  The  truth  is  we  probably  couldn't  tell 
them,  we  have  been  supervising  so  long  we  have  forgotten  how  to  actually  do  it. 
Yesterday,  I  heard  a  very  interesting  story.  A  Navy  man  was  discussing  the  need  of 
training  for  a  certain  group  of  people.  They  needed  a  certain  job  done  on  a  sail. 
They  didn't  want  to  make  sail-makers,  they  merely  needed  a  certain  task  done. 
They  didn't  have  people  to  do  it,  they  had  to  train  them,  so  they  took  the  class  to  an 
expert.  He  started  in  showing  them  how  to  fix  that  particular  sail  and  they  tried 
to  do  exactly  as  the  expert  did  but  thev  stuck  the  needles  into  their  hands,  they  broke 
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their  needles,  they  did  all  sorts  of  things.  It  was  the  kind  of  job  that  undoubtedly 
the  expert  was  saying,  "Any  fool  could  do  that."  Well,  what  happened?  The  man 
who  was  in  charge  was  wise,  so  he  said  to  the  expert,  "Well,  now  you  tell  me  what 
you  do."  The  expert  could  not  tell  exactly  how  he  did  it.  Finally,  the  method  was 
broken  into  four  stages  and  then  it  was  easily  accomplished  by  the  class. 

I  am  quite  certain  this  story  has  some  bearingon  emotional  problems.  I  have  had 
so  many  youngsters  say  to  me,  "Well,  they  don't  tell  me."  They  really  told,  but 
they  didn't  explain  the  steps.  I  can  think  of  so  many  cases  where,  if  we  as  people  in 
charge,  would  take  time  to  go  over  procedures  step  by  step,  no  matter  how  simple,  we 
wouldn't  have  so  many  problems  of  self-adjustment.  Often  the  person  is  wrongly 
placed.  But  supposing  they  are  properly  placed,  take  time  to  explain,  it  will  pay 
dividends. 

He  Goes  Blah 

THE  problems  of  production.  You  all  know  the  story.  You  have  had  an  em- 
ployee who  has  been  with  you  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  He  has  been  doing  an 
amazingly  good  job  and  suddenly  he  just  goes  "blah."  The  wise  production  or 
personnel  man  realizes  something  is  wrong.  I  think  the  day  is  past  when  we  just 
discharge  employees.  Anybody  can  fire  a  person,  it  takes  someone  with  imagina- 
tion, patience  and  brains  to  really  work  out  some  of  these  employee  problems. 
Incidentally,  we  all  know  that  it  pays  in  dollars  and  cents. 

What  has  suddenly  gone  wrong  with  the  employee?  What  are  the  symptoms? 
He  can't  concentrate,  he  makes  a  tremendous  number  of  mistakes;  he  seems  to  have 
lost  his  grip.  Is  the  individual  physically  well?  For  instance,  early  tuberculosis 
starts  out  with  many  of  those  symptoms.  What  is  the  problem?  Is  it  a  psycho- 
logical one?  If  so,  is  the  psychological  problem  caused  by  outside  worries,  or  is  the 
problem  wathin  the  organization?  If  he  is  in  a  new  job,  he  may  have  been  poorly 
placed.  If  he  has  been  on  that  job  for  a  long  time,  what  is  happening?  Is  the 
individual  getting  emotionally  sick,  or  docs  the  problem  lie  with  management? 

Are  any  of  the  following  three  things  happening?  One,  is  there  reorganization, 
which  naturally  upsets  things  for  a  time?  Two,  is  the  basic  pay  level  too  low?  Is 
there  a  difference  in  pay  for  similar  work  in  different  areas?  As  you  know,  all 
employees  love  to  get  together  at  lunch  and  talk  about  what  the  boss  said,  and  what 
he  didn't  say,  and  what  salary  they  are  given,  and  the  policy  of  overtime.  This 
often  creates  many  emotional  problems.  Three,  is  there  just  bad  management? 
That  you'll  have  to  face. 

If  the  individual  is  psychologically  ill,  that  becomes  a  medical  problem.  If  you 
are  sure  that  is  not  the  case,  the  problem  is  yours.  These  cases  are  very  interesting. 
Psychological  problems  may  certainly  slow  down  production.  I  remember  talking 
at  one  time  to  a  foreman  in  a  General  Motors  Plant.  I  was  standing  on  the  side  with 
the  foreman,  watching  an  assembly  line.  The  foreman  told  me  that  suddenly  one 
of  the  production  lines  slowed  down  and  at  first  they  couldn't  figure  the  thing  out. 
Suddenly,  they  discovered  that  two  girls  on  this  line  were  having  squabbles  and 
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things  were  pretty  unpleasant.  The  one  behind  was  holding  the  work  back  so  as  to 
get  even  with  the  one  at  the  end.  Production  was  slowed  down  and  the  cause  was 
purely  an  emotional  one. 

The  Accident  Prone 

SAFETY  is  something  that  all  of  you  know  a  great  deal  about  and  I  am  merely  going 
to  touch  the  emotional  side  of  it.  Accidents,  except  those  occurring  from  a 
perverseness  of  machinery,  come  from  a  weakness  or  maladjustment  in  the  victim. 
Individuals  contribute  95%  of  the  factors  necessary  to  make  an  accident.  We  have 
two  basic  factors  required  for  an  accident.  One,  lack  of  physical  co-ordination,  slow 
reaction  time.  The  second  is  inattentio7i  which  is  a  psychological  problem.  In- 
attention can  be  due  to  disturbances  in  one's  mind,  a  sudden  feeling  of  unreality,  of 
becoming  emotionally  upset.  The  mind  wanders  for  just  a  moment  and  along  comes 
the  accident. 

All  kinds  of  people,  the  presenile  (the  individual  who  is  not  very  old  but  whose 
arteries,  shall  we  say,  are  old),  the  high  blood  pressure  cases,  the  chronic  alcoholics, 
the  day-dreamers,  the  chronic  worriers,  all  of  these  belong  to  the  group  known  as 
accident  prone.  Don't  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  fatigue  can  cause  accidents.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  fatigue,  physiological  fatigue,  long  hours  and  improper  rest,  and 
psychological  fatigue  with  too  much  monotony,  not  enough  outlet  and  expression. 

It  Is  Normal  to  Dislike  Some  People 

GETTING  along  with  people  contains  your  real  personality  problems  and  you  run 
into  many  of  these.  You  and  I  know  that  we  don't  like  everybody  and  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  everybody  doesn't  like  us.  When  we  have  a  personality  prob- 
lem in  the  office,  I  think  if  we  could  keep  in  front  of  us  that  there's  a  certain  amount 
of  normalcy  in  not  liking  everybody,  we'd  probably  go  into  the  problem  and  work  it 
out  much  better.  If  you  know  that  two  people  just  "throw  a  fit"  when  they  see  one 
another,  for  heaven's  sake  don't  put  them  together  on  the  same  job.  If  you  do  you 
will  have  fireworks. 

Aloney  Troubles 

FINANCES.  You  all  know  the  story  .  .  .  the  boy  goes  out  to  the  races  and  has  been 
given  a  sure  bet.  Well,  he  gets  taken.  He  comes  back,  and  the  first  thing  you 
know,  another  sure  bet.  This  time  he's  going  to  win.  The  next  thing  he  has  to 
try  to  find  some  money  to  take  home,  then  the  loan  shark  gets  him.  When  the 
garnishee's  on,  I  get  him.  But  you  all  know  how  much  financial  worry  there  can  be. 
There  can  be  sickness  in  the  home,  there  can  be  legitimate  problems  that  make 
financial  difficulties.  Just  how  far  any  company  should  go  in  trying  to  meet  that 
situation  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  Every  company  has  its  own  policy.  I  do 
feel  that  we  ought  to  try  to  help  these  people  to  understand  their  own  problems  and 
their  own  weaknesses  and  that  sort  of  thing  if  we  are  going  to  do  anything  to  handle 
that  situation. 
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Religiou  Problems  Difficult 

Religion:  There  are  not  so  many  problems  over  it  perhaps,  but  when  we  do  have 
-  a  problem  it  is  a  serious  one.  We  have  mixed  marriages,  the  problem  of 
divorce,  the  staying  away  from  church,  all  the  angles  that  come  in  and  the  fears  that 
arc  built  up  and  a  desire  to  talk  it  out  with  someone.  It  is  amazing  how  the  minute 
they  have  talked  it  out  (you've  listened),  the  problem  seems  to  disappear,  and  yet 
that  same  problem  can  make  that  person  the  most  difficult  person,  the  kind  with  a 
chip  on  the  shoulder  who  doesn't  do  his  job  well,  who  day-dreams  and  slowly  slips. 

Don't  Get  Stuffed  Shirty 

THE  problem  of  sex:  Again  not  very  great,  when  it  happens  you  meet  it.  I'd  like 
to  leave  this  thought  with  you.  If  vou  would  treat  a  sex  problem  in  about  the 
same  way  you  would  any  other  problem  in  the  office  and  not  get  righteous  about  it, 
it  would  probably  not  be  such  a  big  problem.  I  was  taught  that  when  an  individual 
came  to  me  with  a  sex  problem,  to  frankly  and  casually  ask  them  anything  in  con- 
nection with  sex  as  if  I  were  asking  them  if  they  had  had  oatmeal  for  breakfast.  If 
it  is  done  in  that  manner,  you  will  get  easy  responses  and  probably  the  truth.  Of 
course,  you  know  psychiatrists  aren't  supposed  to  have  morals  .  .  .  if  you  have  them, 
you  are  supposed  to  park  them  outside  the  door  during  your  interviews. 

I  have  traveled  for  about  five  years  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other 
and  1  have  met  a  lot  of  people,  most  of  them  grand  people  in  the  production  and 
personnel  work,  but  I  am  always  a  little  distressed  when  I  see  a  personnel  man  or 
woman  get  a  little  "stuffed  shirty,"  shall  I  say,  when  you  mention  a  sex  case  and 
he  or  she  begins  to  bristle  .  .  .  well,  ...  I  would  like  to  have  on  my  desk  the  case 
history  of  that  personnel  man  or  woman! 

Food 

Nutrition:  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  this  subject  of  food.  Of  course 
it  is  important.  Yet,  I  think  America  has  gone  a  little  bit  mad  on  vitamins. 
I  hope  there  aren't  any  nutritionists  in  the  crowd,  but  I  will  say  this  for  the  handing 
out  of  vitamin  pills.  Anything  that  you  do,  if  you  do  it  in  good  faith  for  your 
employee,  is  certainly  worth  doing.  In  other  words,  if  the  employee  feels  that  you 
are  doing  something  because  you  are  interested  in  his  health  and  his  welfare,  he 
responds  to  your  action.  If  he  thinks  it  is  just  a  little  publicity  stunt,  you  have 
wasted  your  time  and  money  for  vitamin  pills. 

Turning  to  our  war  picture  for  just  a  moment,  1  think  it  is  very  important  that 
workers,  particularly  on  night  shifts,  have  warm  food.  I  have  always  had  that 
theory.  A  rather  interesting  thing  happened  not  so  long  ago  when  returning  to 
New  York  by  train,  a  well  dressed,  attractive  girl  got  on  at  Bridgeport  and  shared 
my  seat.  I  gave  her  my  paper  to  open  the  conversation  and  gradually  got  talking 
about  Bridgeport,  New  York  and  the  housing  situation.  Finally  she  told  me  that 
she  worked  for  a  certain  company  making  small  ammunition.  I  asked  her  some 
questions  about  her  shifts. 
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Story  of  a  War  Worker 

SHE  told  me  they  rotated  and  she  sometimes  worked  on  the  night  shift.  I  said, 
"What  about  food,  is  there  a  cafeteria?"  She  said,  "Oh  no,  we  have  to  bring 
our  own  food,  we  can't  get  anything  but  coffee  and  most  of  the  time  that's  cold." 
She  continued,  "Usually  what  happens,  we  get  so  tired  of  sandwiches  that  we  just 
don't  eat  and  by  morning  we  practically  fall  asleep  on  the  machine."  "You  know, 
after  you  don't  eat  two  or  three  nights  it  gets  you  depressed."  That  was  the 
information  I  wanted.  In  other  words,  I  am  sure  that  food,  especially  warm  food, 
plays  a  tremendous  part  too  in  keeping  our  emotional  balance. 
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What  Can  You  Do  On  Fifty  Cents? 

ecreation:  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  dozens  and  dozens  of  people  do  not 
-know  what  the  word  recreation  means.  Out  of  all  the  spare  time,  the  five 
day  week  and  everything  we  have  had  in  New  York  for  so  long,  I  can  think  of 
many  people  whose  only  thought  is  the  job.  They  live  near  their  jobs,  perhaps 
their  families  have  all  died,  and  they  probably  have  only  a  room.  They  go  home 
the  minute  the  day's  work  is  over.  They  get  something  to  eat  somewhere  along 
the  way  and  they  go  home  and  go  to  bed  very  early  with  no  thought  of  recreation 
so  that  they  can  get  up  early  and  come  back  to  do  the  job  all  over  again.  Well, 
I  have  seen  so  many  of  them  and  when  I  talked  to  them  about  recreation  they  first 
thought,  I  think,  that  I  should  have  interviewed  myself  (I'm  not  so  sure  I  shouldn't 
sometimes)  but  at  the  same  time  I  have  tried  to  show  them  the  things  they  could  do. 
Let's  not  talk  about  recreation  that  costs  a  lot  of  money.  During  the  depression 
I  made  a  study  of  what  you  could  do  in  New  York  on  fifty  cents,  what  you  could 
do  on  a  dollar,  what  you  could  do  for  two  dollars,  never  above  that  price.  It 
proved  interesting  to  these  youngsters  when  they  realized  how  much  could  be  done 
for  a  little  money.     You  must  think  in  terms  of  recreation  for  these  people. 

Broken  in  Spirit 

Progress:  Many  problems  arise  in  these  groups;  those  people  who  are  not  advanced 
and  who  think  they  should  be,  and  those  who  are  advanced  that  you  and  I 
know  should  not  have  been  advanced.  When  we  have  a  person  who  is  young  and 
new  on  the  job  and  not  making  too  much  money,  changes  are  not  too  difficult  for 
them.  The  element  of  prestige  is  not  there.  But,  if  people  are  pushed  into  jobs 
without  consideration  of  their  background  or  ability,  unrest  may  be  created. 

When  one  gets  advancement  and  the  other  one  doesn't  get  it  despite  an  excellent 
rating,  problems  arise.  Usually  they  can't  take  it.  They  are  broken  in  spirit  and 
become  your  personality  problems  in  the  office.  They  become  a  source  of  worry 
from  the  standpoint  of  production.  This  might  be  avoided  if  we  were  more  careful 
in  our  promotions. 

Extract  from  paper  presented  at  the  Neiv  York  Chapter  of  the  National  Office  Manage- 
ment Association. 
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The  Effects  of  the  Best  Methods  of  Selection, 
Upgrading  and  Training  Will  be  Vitiated  if  the 
Exfactory  Living  Conditions  of  Workers  and 
Their  Families  are  Such  That  Their  Motivation 
and  Ability  to  Put  Forward  Their  Best  is  De- 
stroyed. 


Child  Neglect  in 
War  Communities 


By  Inez  M.  Cavert 

Federal   Council   of  Churches   of  Christ    in   America 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

THE  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  has  issued  "A  Children's  Charter  in  Wartime," 
which  calls  on  all  citizens  "to  join  together  to —  I.  Guard  children  from 
injury  in  danger  zones.  II.  Protect  children  from  neglect,  exploitation,  and 
undue  strain  in  defense  areas.  III.  Strengthen  the  home  life  of  children  whose 
parents  are  mobilized  for  war  or  war  production.  IV.  Conserve,  equip,  and  free 
children  of  every  race  and  creed  to  take  their  part  in  democracy." 

It  is  evident  that  in  many  places  these  safeguards  are  far  from  adequately  pro- 
vided at  the  present  time.  Some  of  the  defense  communities  are  well-organized 
industrial  cities  where  the  major  services  were  well  integrated  before  the  defense 
program  was  started.  Others  were  tiny  villages  or  even  open-country  areas  only 
a  few  months  ago. 

Proposed  Federal  A*ipropriation 

Ox  AUGUST  TJL  President  Roosevelt  sent  letters  to  Congressional  leaders  urging 
that  additional  sums  be  appropriated  to  "enable  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  to  cooperate  with  state  agencies  now 
administering  maternal  and  child  health  services,  services  for  crippled  children,  and 
child  welfare  services,  in  extending  these  programs  to  meet  war  conditions."  It 
is  estimated  that  the  sum  required  for  these  purposes  for  the  first  year  will  not 
exceed  $7,500,000.  Bills  (H.R.  7503  and  S.  1738)  have  been  introduced  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  to  provide  these  funds. 
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Housiug 

EVEN  in  the  defense  communities  with  the  most  adequate  housing  situation 
the  situation  is  likely  to  grow  far  worse  in  the  next  few  months.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  at  least  1,600,000  workers  will  move  to  other  communities  in  the  period 
from  July  i,  1941  to  July  i,  1943.  Some  careful  observers  believe  the  number  will 
really  be  far  greater.  Workers,  it  is  reported  from  many  sections  of  the  country,  are 
being  urged  to  leave  their  families  behind  when  they  go  to  new  jobs.  But  this, 
obviously,  raises  very  serious  questions  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  in  the  father- 
less homes. 

Some  communities,  where  slum-clearance  projects  were  being  carried  out  when 
the  defense  program  started  and  where  there  were  good  facilities  for  commuters, 
have  been  able  to  take  care  of  the  influx  of  newcomers  without  grave  difficulty. 
But  other  cities  have  had  a  different  experience.  The  metropolitan  area  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  for  instance,  has  nearly  doubled  since  the  census  was  taken  in  1940.  The 
new  housing  projects  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  need.  In  the  little  unincorporated 
villages  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  are  "the  sordid  tent  and  trailer  camps,  with  no 
sewage,  no  water  system,  no  toilets  except  an  occasional  wooden  structure  put  over 
a  hole."  There  is  no  local  authority  to  enforce  even  minimum  standards  of  sanita- 
tion. Couples  with  children  "can't  find  a  place  at  all.  Their  shelters  .  .  .  are 
tents,    trailers,    and    shacks." 

Noisome  Trailer  Camp 

THE  situation  may  be  even  worse  where  huge  new  plants  have  been  located  in 
tiny  villages  or  in  the  open  country.  Beulah  Amidon,  writing  in  the  April 
issue  of  Survey  Graphic  (New  York)  describes  the  contrast  between  a  bomber  plant, 
carefully  planned  in  every  respect,  and  the  "noisom.e  trailer  camp"  housing  the  men 
working  in  the  plant.  There,  thousands  of  "families  of  war  workers  live  in  tar- 
paper  shacks,  in  garages  (converted  and  unconverted),  in  trailer  camps,  in  cheap 
bungalows  run  up  by  speculators  and  sold  'on  easy  terms,  less  than  rent.'.  .  .  . 
Sewage  empties  into  open,   untiled  ditches." 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  grave  problems,  social  and  physical, 
which  are  raised  when  children  must  live  in  such  communities.  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ruff Clark,  discussing  similar  conditions  in  the  Family  (New  York)  for  January, 
I94X,  wonders:  "what  family  life  values  can  exist  in  a  trailer,  what  habits  of  health 
and  hygiene  can  be  developed,  what  indelible  impressions  are  being  made  on  young 
children." 

Health  Services 

WITH  living  conditions  such  as  have  just  been  described  health  services  become 
even  more  vital  than  they  ordinarily  are.     In  most  industrial  defense  areas  it  is 
still  true,  according  to  a  recent  statement  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  that  "the  pro- 
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vision  for  maternity  care  and  care  of  sick  children.  .  .depends  largely  on  the  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  that  existed  in  the  city  or  county  before  the  new  population 
arrived.  Where  the  population  has  doubled  or  trebled  almost  over  night  the 
adequacy  of  medical  care  has  decreased  in  comparable  ratio. 

Add  to  this  the  withdrawal  of  physicians  for  the  armed  services  and  the  critical 
situation  that  exists  becomes  evident.  Repeatedly  surveys  of  defense  areas  have 
shown  one  physician  to  2-,500  people  and  even  one  physician  to  4,000  or  more 
persons.  .  .  .A  trailer  or  shack  or  rooming  house  is  no  place  for  the  birth  of  a  baby 
and  yet  babies  are  necessarily  being  born  in  such  surroundings  in  the  defense  areas. 
.  .  .  .Mothers  in  these  crowded  areas  can  only  with  difficulty  obtain  a  physician 
when  needed  for  their  newborn  infants  or  sick  children.  Hospital  care  for  sick 
children  in  some  areas  is  wholly  unattainable."  Procuring  medical  care  for  the 
wives  and  children  of  service  men  is  another  serious  aspect  of  the  problem  in  many 
communities. 

Child  Labor 

TWICE  as  many  boys  and  girls  between  14  and  18  years  of  age  went  to  work  in 
1941  as  in  1940,  according  to  a  Children's  Bureau  release  of  September  5,  and 
the  numbers  are  mounting  even  more  rapidly  in  1942..  Not  only  is  legal  child  labor 
increasing,  but  illegal  as  well.  In  a  city  where  most  types  of  child  labor  are  for- 
bidden to  children  under  j6  and  night  work  is  forbidden  below  the  age  of  18,  teach- 
ers report  that  high  school  boys  work  the  full  night  shift  in  the  factories  and  then 
sleep  through  their  classes.  A  study  of  child  labor  in  southern  defense  areas  indi- 
cates that  "the  employment  of  young  girls  as  waitresses  and  carhops  in  honky-tonks 
is  No.  I  on  the  list  of  the  types  of  employment  which  children  in  war-activity 
areas  are  obtaining."  Where  the  enforcement  of  child  labor  laws  has  been  lax  it 
is  far  worse  today. 

As  yet,  the  demand  for  the  lowering  of  legal  standards  of  child  labor  has  been 
chiefly  for  agricultural  work  and  service  jobs  of  different  types.  It  is  essential  that 
any  relaxation  of  present  regulations  should  be  very  carefully  considered.  The 
Commission  on  Children  in  Wartime  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  has  formulated 
the  following  principles:  "No  child  under  fourteen  should  be  a  part  of  the  hired 
labor  force;  none  under  sixteen  should  be  employed  in  manufacturing  or  mining; 
none  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  should  be  employed  in  occupations  that  involve 
release  from  school  or  readjustment  of  school  programs  unless  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  labor  shortages  cannot  be  met  otherwise;  youth  sixteen  to  eighteen 
needed  in  war  production  should  be  guided  into  occupations  suited  to  their  age 
and  capacity." 

Education 

iTH  the  great  increases  in  population  many  defense  communities  have  found 
it  extraordinarily  difficult  to  provide  accommodation  in  the  schools  for  the 
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children.  Wichita,  for  instance,  needs  almost  a  third  more  teachers  than  it  did  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  Beulah  Amidon  told,  in  the  article  already  cited,  of  a  Michigan 
community  where  the  schools  were  run  in  three  shifts  from  7:30  a.m.  to  5.00  p.m. 
"each  teacher  holding  three  sessions  a  day  with  classes  of  from  35  to  90  children." 
In  sections  where  salaries  are  low  there  is  a  grave  shortage  of  teachers.  There 
are  even  new  communities  where  schools  have  not  yet  been  provided.  It  is  reported 
that  in  a  number  of  particularly  isolated  places  the  U.S.O.  worker  provides  some 
recreation  for  the  children.     Literally,  nothing  else  is  available  for  them. 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

WHILE  no  "over-all"  data  on  juvenile  delinquency  at  the  present  time  are 
available,  there  are  enough  "straws' '  to  indicate  that  it  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 
In  1941,  ii  of  30  juvenile  courts  reporting  to  the  Children's  Bureau  found  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  cases  coming  before  them  and  only  eight  announced  decreases. 
The  percentage  of  increase  ranged  from  two  per  cent  to  110  per  cent;  for  11  courts 
it  was  over  la  per  cent. 

In  1940  "serious  crimes"  by  boys  and  girls  of  18  or  younger  were  fewer  than  in 
1939.  Since  then  they  have  increased  greatly  in  most  age  groups.  In  1941  there 
were  11  per  cent  more  such  crimes  by  children  under  15  than  in  1940;  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1942.,  8.8  per  cent  more  than  in  the  similar  period  for  1941.  A  report 
from  Los  Angeles  states  that  "numerous  high  school  boys  today  are  committing 
acts  of  violence  against  fellow  students  and  adults  to  an  extent  never  reached  here- 
tofore.    Many  more  criminal  complaints  are  being  lodged  against  offenders." 

But  the  great  increase,  judging  from  the  few  data  available,  is  in  the  minor 
offenses  which  more  often  come  to  the  juvenile  courts.  In  February,  1942.,  two  and 
a  half  times  as  many  boys  were  sentenced  to  a  single  state  correctional  school  in 
Massachusetts  as  in  February,  1941,  and  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  girls  to  an- 
other. The  Boston  Travelers  Aid  Society  reported  three  times  as  many  runaways  in 
March,  1942-,  as  in  March,  1941.  A  few  communities  which  were  carrying  on 
effective  preventive  campaigns  before  the  defense  program  was  started  report  a  drop 
in  delinquency  in  spite  of  a  great  increase  in  population. 

Many  cities  near  camps  report  that  large  numbers  of  young  girls  from  15  to  18 
come  following  their  sweethearts.     Many  of  them  become  delinquents. 

"Depredations  of  four  or  five-year-olds  along  railroad  tracks  are  serious," 
according  to  railroad  detectives  who  complain  to  day  nurseries.  A  church  worker 
in  a  West  Coast  city  writes:  "There  seems  to  be  no  special  provision  made  for  the 
little  ones  in  these  housing  projects,  and  if  something  constructive  in  the  way  of  day 
nurseries  or  supervised  care  is  not  provided,  I  believe  our  nation  faces  [such]  juvenile 
delinquency  as  has  never  been  known." 

Among  the  factors  causing  increased  delinquency  are  the  dislocation  of  thou- 
sands of  families,  broken  homes  occasioned  by  men  entering  the  armed  services  or 
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taking  jobs  at  some  distance  from  their  families,  the  shocking  overcrowding  and 
bad  housing  already  described,  and  the  fact  that  thousands  of  children  of  working 
mothers  are  "on  their  own"  after  school  with  no  one  to  pay  any  attention  to 
them.  All  of  these  were  present  to  some  extent  before  the  war.  But  all  of  them 
have  been  greatly  accelerated  by  the  need  to  expand  both  industry  and  the  armed 
services  enormously  at  the  same  time. 

Care  for  the  Children  of  Working  Mothers 

INCREASINGLY,  women  are  going  into  industry.  The  War  Manpower  Commission 
has  estimated  that  one  out  of  every  three  or  four  housewives  from  1 8  to  44  years 
old  will  have  to  take  jobs,  and  in  some  sections  of  the  country  "practically  every 
woman  who  can  work"  will  have  to  do  so.  But  the  age  span  which  industry's 
demands  cover  is  also  that  of  motherhood  and  of  care  for  children.  If  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  mothers  of  the  country  are  to  go  to  work  how  are  their  children 
to  be  cared  for?  This  is  a  question  which  is  causing  grave  concern  to  the  mothers 
themselves,  to  the  government,  and  to  the  industries  which  employ  the  children. 
It  is  of  equally  grave  concern  to  the  Christian  Church. 

Already  the  situation  is  very  serious  even  in  the  better-organized  cities  where 
there  are  a  few  day  nurseries.  Playgrounds  are  provided  in  but  few  housing  projects 
and  fewer  trailer  camps.  Very  few,  indeed,  have  any  provision  for  the  care  of 
children  of  working  mothers. 

The  federal  government  has  taken  several  steps  to  help  meet  the  need.  The 
first  measures  were  the  WPA  nursery  schools  for  children  from  two  to  four  and  the 
appropriation  under  the  Lanham  Act  for  day  care  of  children  of  mothers  in  defense 
industries.  The  WPA  schools  are  available  only  to  mothers  below  a  certain  income 
level.  Assistance  under  the  Lanham  Act  (only  one  nursery  has  been  opened)  is 
limited  to  the  children  of  mothers  in  defense  industries.  The  child  of  the  sales 
clerk  or  the  waitress  needs  protection  fully  as  much  as  does  the  child  of  the  in- 
dustrial worker.  And  under  present  conditions  the  family's  income  level  is,  like- 
wise, not  a  reliable  indication  of  need  for  this  type  of  service. 

Counseling  Program  for  Mothers 

ON  AUGUST  i8,  President  Roosevelt  in  a  letter  to  Paul  McNutt,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Activities,  allocated  $400,000  from 
emergency  funds  for  the  promotion  and  coordination  of  the  care  of  the  children 
of  working  mothers.  This  is  to  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  state  and  local 
departments  of  welfare  for  the  organization  and  administration  of  such  programs. 
Funds  will  be  granted  to  the  communities  where  the  need  is  greatest  and  local 
resources  are  clearly  unable  to  cope  with  the  problem. 

A  counseling  program  will  be  set  up  to  assist  mothers  in  determining  whether 
they  should  go  into  industry  or  remain  at  home  with  their  children.     Charles  I. 
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Schottland,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  has  been  appointed  federal 
coordinator.  Some  nine  federal  bureaus  and  agencies  are  concerned  with  the 
question  of  day  care. 

Even  where  day  nurseries  do  exist  there  is  little  or  no  provision  for  the  child 
of  school  age.  Some  federal  assistance  may  be  available  for  programs  of  super- 
vision of  elementary-school  children  but  at  present  there  are  no  such  plans  for  chil- 
dren over  twelve.  While  they  do  not  need  the  same  care  as  the  six  or  seven-year-old 
it  is  obvious  that  some  supervision  is  desirable.  Club  programs  of  one  type  or 
another  seem  to  be  the  only  thing  available  for  school  children  in  most  communities 
and  the  clubs,  of  course,  meet  only  once  or  twice  a  week. 

At  first,  it  was  hoped  that  employment  of  mothers  on  the  night  shift  could 
be  avoided.  This  has  not  been  possible,  so  that  it  is  essential  to  provide  24-hour 
care. 

4,068  Working  Mothers  ivith  7,764  Children 

SUCH  scanty  data  as  exist  indicate  that  the  majority  of  the  children  who  have 
moved  with  their  parents  to  defense  communities  are  of  elementary  school  age  or 
younger,  with  only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  older  children.  A  large  pro- 
portion are  of  pre-school  age.  Increasingly  the  mothers  already  living  in  these 
communities,  as  well  as  the  newcomers,  will  be  drawn  into  the  factories  or  into  other 
types  of  work  to  replace  men  who  have  gone  into  the  armed  services  or  into  de- 
fense jobs. 

There  are  no  figures  for  the  country  as  a  whole  but  data  from  a  few  cities  may 
be  cited.  In  Oakland,  Cal.,  a  survey  of  a  two  block  area  revealed  "64  families  with 
92.  children  and  every  parent  working  in  the  war  effort  in  some  capacity.  .  .  .  There 
was  no  park  or  playground  for  the  youngsters."  In  Tacoma,  Wash.,  a  survev  of 
school  children  showed  that  there  were  4,000  children  from  six  to  14  with  both 
parents  employed.  Pre-school  age  children  were  not  included  in  the  survey.  In 
St.  Louis  a  survey  showed  4,068  mothers  of  7,764  children  already  employed  in 
war  industries.  For  1,563  of  these  children  there  was  no  provision  whatever. 
Many  of  the  small  communities  where  new  plants  have  been  located  have  no  day 
nurseries. 

Children  Slapped,  Choked  and  Beaten 

THESE  illustrations  could  be  multiplied  by  stories  from  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
defense  communities.  Stories  are  told  from  many  communities  of  women  who 
leave  their  little  children  locked  in  parked  automobiles.  Cruel  as  this  sounds,  "it 
is  the  ones  who  really  care"  who  do  that  "so  that  they  will  be  sure  to  know 
where  they  are."  Many  children,  even  very  small  ones,  are  "running  the  streets." 
Young  children  are  left  in  charge  of  the  smaller  ones.  Some  children  are  locked 
out  of  the  house  all  day,  others  have  the  door  key  tied  round  their  necks. 
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Commercial  day  nurseries,  unlicensed  and  uncontrolled,  have  sprung  up  in 
manv  cities.  In  Los  Angeles  a  few  months  ago  a  state  investigating  committee 
was  told  of  such  institutions  where  "children  slept  in  damp  cellars,  were  slapped, 
choked  and  beaten.  .  .  .Investigators  testified  to  overcrowding,  told  of  insanitary- 
conditions,  inhuman  treatment  of  children,  improper  and  insufficient  food."  Only 
a  very  few  states  authorize  the  supervision  of  day  nurseries  by  welfare  departments. 

In  one  of  the  trailer  camps  near  Baltimore  the  workers  themselves  organized 
a  cooperative  day  nursery  for  their  children — one  of  the  more  hopeful  developments 
in  the  situation.  A  great  airplane  factory  on  the  West  Coast  found  the  situation 
so  serious  that  it  organized  a  nursery  for  the  children  of  its  employees.  The  children 
are  checked  in  on  Monday  morning  and  checked  out  for  the  week-end. 

Ways  of  Meeting  the  Need 

BUT  it  is  common  knowledge  among  all  those  who  work  with  young  children 
that  mass  care  is  highly  undesirable.  For  children  under  two  any  day  nursery 
care  may  prove  harmful.  In  the  past,  day  nurseries  have  provided  for  the  children 
of  mothers  who  were  working  during  the  day.  Now  provision  must  be  avail- 
able for  the  whole  Z4  hours.  Some  arrangement  for  supervised  recreation  and 
general  oversight  must  be  made  after  school  for  school  children.  In  the  most 
crowded  areas  the  schools  are  already  "swamped,"  and  cannot  take  over  that 
task. 

How  is  it  to  be  done?  There  is  a  tendency  in  many  defense  communities  to  say, 
"Let  the  federal  government  do  it."  Some  federal  funds  are  now  available,  and 
more  money  is  being  allocated.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  possibility  that 
the  entire  need  will  be  met  in  this  way.  Even  if  it  were,  many  observers  feel  that 
the  tendency  to  shirk  local  responsibility  bodes  ill  for  the  situations  which  must 
be  met  in  the  postwar  era.  Government  help  is  needed  but  the  local  community 
should  do  all  that  it  can  in  order  to  maintain  local  initiative  and  responsibility. 
The  factories  themselves  may  be  forced  to  do  it.  But,  again,  this  may  mean  doing 
it  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  be  harmful  to  the  children — and  might  mean  the  develop- 
ment of  a  highly  undesirable  degree  of  paternalism  toward  the  community  and 
the  employes. 

Certainly,  no  city  or  town  can  escape  the  fact  that  the  welfare  of  its  children  is 
of  prime  importance — whether  these  children  are  newcomers  or  not  does  not  affect 
that  fact.  Likewise,  no  personnel  man  can  fail  to  recognize  that  this  breakdown 
of  family  life  all  over  the  country  is  a  grave  threat  to  the  maintenance  of  even  such 
standards  as  have  already  been  won. 

Reproduced  through  the  Courtesy  of  the  Editor  of  "Information  Service." 
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Many  Personnel  Departments  are  Functioning 
on  a  Relatively  Inefficient  Level,  and  Are  Un- 
prepared in  Many  Instances  to  Deal  with  the 
Many  Problems  Involved  in  Labor  Relations 
Today.  In  Very  Few  Companies  Has  the  Num- 
ber of  Personnel  Workers  Increased  Propor- 
tionately to  the  Number  of  Employees. 


Survey  of 
Personnel  Workers 


By  Roy  M.  Dorcus  and  Robert  D.  Loken 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

DURING  the  past  two  years  courses  of  instruction  for  Personnel  Workers  have 
been  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  E.  S.  M.  D.  T.  pro- 
gram. The  problem  arose  concerning  the  type  of  background  that  was 
desirable  for  candidates  admitted  to  these  courses.  While  we  were  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  preparation  of  the  applicants  who  were  to  be  admitted  to  Industrial 
Psychology  and  Personnel  Psychology  courses,  similar  problems  arose  in  connection 
with  the  courses  in  Personnel  Management.  It  was  finally  decided  that  only  those 
candidates  who  had  the  following  prerequisites  would  be  admitted  to  the  Psy- 
chology courses:  completion  of  two  years  of  college;  one  year-course  in  economics; 
statistical  methods;  elementary  psychology;  and  two  years  experience  in  any  phase 
of  personnel    work. 

Theoretical  Assumptions  Found  hiaccurate 

WHILE  these  theoretical  prerequisites  seemed  to  us  to  be  desirable  and  essential, 
we  soon  found  that  current  practices  in  industry  did  not  follow  this  pro- 
gram to  a  great  extent.  We  decided  therefore  to  ascertain  what  types  of  educa- 
tional training  and  experience  were  possessed  by  individuals  in  industry.  Even 
though  such  information  would  not  necessarily  show  the  "minima  desiderata," 
it  would  reflect  prevailing  practices  and  would  indicate  the  type  of  personnel  control 
with  which  industry  is  now  functioning.  Forms  were  forwarded  to  a  number  of 
large  industrial  organizations  in  this  area  and  the  results  were  tabulated  from 
the  returned  questionnaires.     Approximately  loo  questionnaires  were  returned  to 
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US,  most  of  which  could  be  used  for  statistical  data.     They  were  distributed  in 
the  various  categories  as  follows: 

Procurement- — Contact  Men i 

Personnel  Work 

Interviewers 35 

Classification 6 

Liaison  Officers i 

Not  Specified 3 

Supervisory 

Personnel  Managers  and  Assistant  Managers ii 

Training  and  Education 14 

Leadmen  (Only  engaged  in  training) 5 

Dcpt.  Head  (only  supervisory) i 

Liaison  Officers 2. 

Unspecified 11 

Vocational  Counselors 3 

Social  Workers i 

Statisticians 2. 

Industrial  Relations 8 

Total 104 


YZASS  or  TIAINKG 

EELATED  MAJOR  TSAININO 
NO. CASES 

nUKElATED  MAJOR  TRALVING 
NO.  CASES 

RELATED  EXPERIENCE 
NO.  CASES 

DNRELATED  EXPERIENCE 
NO.  CASES 

3 

4 

4^ 

9 

10 

10 

18 

10 

3 

7 

8 

6 

13 

11 

9 

5 

10 

I 

5 

10 

6 

II 

4 

i 

1 

7 

I 

1 

3 

5 

8 

I 

0 

8 

15 

Total                    

52- 

40 

91 

59 

Educational  Background 

The  number  of  cases  represented  in  each  category  is  too  small  to  treat  separately 
but  if  the  group  as  a  whole  is  considered,  certain  interesting  information  is  obtained. 
Table  I  shows  the  general  nature  of  the  educational  background  and  business  experi- 
ence. 

In  regard  to  education,  51  cases  pursued  courses  of  major  study  that  were  directly 
related  to  personnel  management,  while  40  cases  pursued  major  courses  of  study 
unrelated.  Those  in  the  first  category  include  majors  in  business  administration, 
economics,  engineering  of  certain  types  and  in  certain  phases  of  psychology;  in 
the  second  category  are  included  majors  in  chemistry,  zoology,  history,  languages, 
etc.  The  majority  of  the  people  had  at  least  training  beyond  the  secondary  school 
level.  In  regards  business  experience,  we  found  that  91  cases  had  previous  related 
experience  ranging  from  one  year  to  eight  or  more  years.     Many  of  these  same 
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people  had  a  number  of  years  of  business  experience  not  directly  of  a  personnel  type. 
It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  essential  prerequisites  for  entering  personnel  work  is 
business  experience  of  one  or  both  types. 

Courses  Taken 

The  breakdown  of  specific  course  training  usually  thought  of  as  being  directly 
related  to  personnel  work  furnishes  some  interesting  data.  The  results  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  II. 

TABLE  II 


I.  Principles  of  Economics 

1.  Principles  of  Psychology 

3.  Tests  and  Measurements 

4.  Industrial  or  Business  Psychology- 

5.  Elementary  Accounting 

6.  Advanced  Accounting 

7.  Business  Organization 

8.  Industrial  Management 

9.  Statistics   

10.  Public  Administration 

11.  Vocational  Education 


NO.  HAVING  HAD  COUBSE" 


*  Since  100  cases  are  involved,  these  figures  also  represent  percentages. 

TABLE  III 


TOTAI.  SUBJECTS  PER  INDIVIDUAL 

NO. 

>F  INDmDCALS 

NO.  OF  INDIVIDUALS  WITH  COURSES 
1  AND  2  EXCLUDED 

0 

12. 

13 

I 

9 

319 

Z 

18 

13 

3 

11 

II 

4 

9 

12. 

5 

10 

8 

6 

8 

8 

7 

10 

4 

8 

6 

1 

9 

4 

10 

i 

II 

0 

Total 

100 

100 

A  high  percentage  of  the  cases  have  had  general  courses  in  economics  and 
psychology.  These  courses  do  not  prepare,  hov/ever,  specifically  for  personnel 
work.  With  reference  to  specific  courses  the  picture  is  not  nearly  as  favorable;  the 
range  being  from  about  lo  to  40%.  These  figures  are  more  favorable  than  will  be 
found  in  a  more  extended  survey  since  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  the  top 
workers  have  been  included  in  our  sample.  Furthermore,  we  have  included  a  num- 
ber of  personnel  people  from  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  who  are  hired  under 
Civil  Service  specifications  which  require  many  of  the  courses  listed.  The  figures 
showing  multiplicity  of  courses  are  presented  in  Table  III. 
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Over  Half  Inadequately  Trained 

When  all  of  the  courses  including  principles  of  economics  and  psychology 
are  included  we  find  that  ii%  of  the  cases  did  not  have  a  single  course  and  that 
9%  more  had  only  one  of  the  courses  specified.  If  the  two  courses  mentioned  are 
eliminated  we  find  that  2.3%  of  the  people  had  had  no  formal  training  that  would 
prepare  them  for  personnel  work.  Of  the  total  group,  55%  (including  those  with 
no  courses  and  one  course)  have  a  maximum  of  two  courses  of  formal  training. 
This  leaves  45%  who  may  be  said  to  ha\-c  adequate  educational  training  for  their 
work. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  many  personnel  departments  are  functioning 
on  a  relatively  inefficient  level,  and  that  they  are  unprepared  in  many  instances  to 
cope  with  the  manifold  problems  involved  in  labor  relations. 
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Many  Companies  Have  Men  Who  Make  Periodic 
and  Occasional  Studies  of  Special  Problems  as 
They  Come  Up  for  Consideration.  It  is  Sug- 
gested that  the  Time  Has  Now  Arrived  When 
This  Work  Should  be  Centralized  and  Made 
Continuous   in   a   Servicing  Research   Division. 


A  Company  Personnel 
Research  Division 


By  Blair  K.  Schwartz 

Detroit  Edison  Company 
Detroit,  Mich 

UNDER  general  direction  the  Personnel  Research  Division  supervises  and  par- 
ticipates in  the  work  of  the  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations  Bureau, 
which  includes  studies  and  research,  within  the  Bureau  or  outside  it,  in 
all  phases  of  human  relations  including  Methods  of  selecting  and  promoting  em- 
ployees, methods  of  job  and  supervisory  training,  salary  and  wage  planning,  old  age 
and  retirement  problems,  individual  and  group  employer-employee  relations  prob- 
lems.    The  research  angle  is   stressed   at  all   times. 

Applications  of  Research 

APPLY  the  research  method  to  all  assigned  personnel  problems,  the  proper  ap- 
xjl  plication  of  that  method  requiring  active  knowledge  of  personnel  manage- 
ment, labor  history,  psychology,  physiology,  mental  hygiene,  statistics,  and  meth- 
ods of  presentation  and  reporting;  and  stimulate,  help,  and  train  members  of  the 
Bureau  and  other  departments  increasingly  to  inquire  about  and  to  use  the  research 
method  in  their  personnel  problems. 

Devise  and  experiment  with  improved  selection  methods,  such  as  the  personal 
interview,  tests,  questionnaires. 

Supervise   the  administration   of  pre-employment   tests   and   record    keeping. 

Initiate  and  improve,  at  request  of  departments,  organized  training  programs, 
both  job  training  and  supervisor  training,  including  selection  and  development 
of  department  training  supervisors  and  training  of  instructors;  these  activities  re- 
quiring knowledge  of  educational  philosophy  and  techniques,  teacher  training 
methods,  and  job  analysis. 

Cooperate  with  Employe  Service  Division  in  discussing  or  organizing  courses 
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of  instruction  for  employe  groups  or  interviewing  representatives  of  educational 
institutions,  being  especially  in  close  touch  with  the  University  of  Michigan  Ex- 
tension Division. 

Develop  plans,  in  departments  requesting  help,  for  analyzing,  classifying, 
grading,  and  setting  wage  range  guides  for  all  positions,  working  toward  equitable 
wages  within  and  between  departments. 

Keep  familiar  with  theory  and  practices  of  industrial  pension  plans,  at  intervals 
presenting  to  the  management  thoughts  and  recommendations  on  the  Older  Worker, 
and  Company  pension  and  retirement  plans. 

Keep  familiar  with  policies  and  practices  of  employer-employe  labor  relations, 
unions  and  employe  cooperative  plans  so  as  to  discuss  them  with  department  heads 
or  suggest  policy  for  entire  company. 

Keep  familiar  with  local,  State,  and  Federal  labor  activities  and  legislation 
and  predict  possible  effects  on  the  Company. 

Periodic  and  Special  Surveys 

BE  SUFFICIENTLY  familiar  with  the  Bureau's  policies  and  routines  to  adequately 
handle  any  subject  which  must  be  disposed  of  at  once  in  absence  of  all  other 
Division  Heads. 

Formulate  written  statements  setting  forth  current  personnel  policies  by  sug- 
gested revisions  of  General  Orders,  Routine  Instructions,  or  Interpretations  for 
promoting  more  uniform  treatment  of  questions  by  Employment  Bureau  staff"; 
and  conduct  discussions  on  these  subjects  at  weekly  staff  meetings. 

Supervise  or  make  periodic  and  special  surveys,  keeping  alert  for  improved 
practices,  in  such  subjects  as  Wage  Data,  Personnel  Statistics,  Working  Hours, 
Employes   Available   for  Transfer,    etc. 

Conduct  a  study  on  any  subject  suggested  by  another  Bureau  Division  aiming  at 
improved  methods,  including  office  routines,  filing,  form  of  records,  designing  of 
forms,  etc. 

Supervise  or  conduct  research  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  such  as:  food  allow- 
ances and  routine  for  Employee  Relief  Fund;  routine  for  telephone  reporting  of 
accidents;  criteria  for  lay-off,  such  as  accident  proneness;  Employes  Handbook; 
Hobby  Show;  rating  scales;  lay-off  allowances;  introduction  of  Plan  for  Old  Age 
Income;  transmitting  meter  numbers  by  telephone. 

Help  in  selection  and  training  of  new  engineering  college  graduates,  selection 
being  by  interviews  at  the  colleges;  training  by  a  properly  designed  Course  of  instruc- 
tion, necessitating  wide  knowledge  of  Company's  technical  work  and  the  quali- 
fications desired  in   engineers. 


c 


Relations  with  Outside  Organizations 

oxDUCT  weekly  evening  course  in   personnel  management  during  the  winter 
months  for  members  of  the  Bureau. 
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Maintain  Division  research  library,  files,  and  index  of  all  publications  of  value 
in  field  of  Personnel  Administration  and  allied  subjects. 

Develop  the  Research  Assistants,  through  effective  supervision,  so  they  can  of 
themselves  handle  increasingly  complex  problems. 

Prepare  and  present  talks  on  Bureau  or  research  activities  to  Company  or  out- 
side groups  and  organizations. 

Meet  wuth  individual  professional  personnel  people,  and  join  and  participate 
in  activities  of  serious-purposed  professional  groups  and  conferences,  in  Detroit 
and  elsewhere,  to  keep  in  touch  with  and  contribute  to  developments  in  industrial 
relations  and  allied  fields. 
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A  Review  of  Our  Accomplishments  in  1941  in 
Developing  National  Labor  Policy  Helps  in 
Assessing  its  Weaknesses,  Strengths,  and  the 
Necessities  of  Rounding  it  Out  in  1945. 


Wartime  Labor 
Relations  Policy 


By  Albert  Earl 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

AT  THE  present  time  there  is  being  hammered  out  a  national  policy  for  labor 
/\     relations.     Labor   disputes   over    wages,    union    status,    hours,    and   other 
-^   -*-  collective  bargaining  issues  are  being  solved  without  a  stoppage  of  work 
being  sanctioned  by  organized  labor. 

In  World  War  I  we  did  have  a  national  labor  policy,  which  was  administered 
by  a  National  War  Labor  Board.  The  War  Labor  Conference  Board,  composed 
of  industry  and  labor  men,  established  a  war  labor  policy.  This  first  World  War 
Labor  Conference  Board  laid  down  many  of  the  Industrial  Relations  policies  used 
today  and  defined  many  of  the  unfair  labor  practices  incorporated  in  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935. 


I 


Present  National  Labor  Policy 

N  A  speech  on  February  13,  1942.,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  stated: 

"We  shall  not  stop  work  for  a  single  day.  If  any  dispute  arises,  we 
shall  keep  on  working  while  the  dispute  is  solved  by  mediation,  con- 
ciliation or  arbitration — until  the  war  is  won." 


Steps  to  be  taken  in  the  handling  of  grievances,  disputes  and  other  collective 
bargaining  subjects  are:  (i)  Negotiations,  (z)  Mediation  or  conciliation,  (3)  Cer- 
tification to  the  National  War  Labor  Board  (by  Secretary  of  Labor).  The  War 
Labor  Board  will  attempt  to  reach  a  solution  through  the  progressive  steps  of  media- 
tion, voluntary  arbitration,  and  arbitration  under  the  rules  established  by  the  Board. 
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Organized  Labor's  "No  Strike"  Pledge 

SHORTLY  after  the  attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor,  organized  labor  voluntarily  made  a 
"no  strike"  pledge.  At  the  close  of  the  Industry-Labor  Conference  called  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  establish  a  national  labor  policy,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  made  public  the  follow^ing  announcement: 

All  workers  employed  in  war  industries  should  voluntarily  relinquish 
the  right  to  strike  except  where  mediation  or  arbitration  is  refused  by 
employers. 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  likewise  publicly  endorsed  this  fun- 
damental feature  of  the  present  war  labor  policy.     Philip  Murray  stated: 

Organized  labor  hails  with  delight  the  perfection  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween industry,  the  C.I.O.,  the  A.F.  of  L.,  and  the  public,  which  (i) 
is  to  stop  strikes  or  any  other  stoppages  that  might  interfere  with  pro- 
duction, including  lock-outs;  (i)  gives  to  labor  the  right  to  conciliate, 
mediate  or  arbitrate  all  disputes  between  workers  and  their  employers; 
and  (3)  provides  for  the  setting  up  of  a  War  Labor  Board,  truly  repre- 
sentative of  labor,  management  and  the  public. 

In  effect,  this  pledge  means  simply  that  organized  labor  retains  the  right  to 
strike  in  principle,  but  surrenders  it  in  practice. 

This  position  is  essentially  that  taken  by  the  British  Labor  Party  dur- 
ing the  present  emergency.  Although  British  labor  still  maintains  a 
firm  hold  on  the  right  to  strike,  disputed  matters  which  cannot  be  set- 
tled by  negotiation  will  be  submitted  to  arbitration  for  a  decision 
which  will  be  binding  on  all  parties.  No  strike  or  lock-out  should 
take  place.  An  agreement  effective  July  18,  1940,  between  the  British 
Employer's  Confederation  and  the  Trades  Union  Congress  outlined  the 
following  procedure: 

a.  There  should  be  no  stoppage  of  work  owing  to  trade  disputes  dur- 
ing the  period  of  national  emergency. 

b.  The  existing  negotiating  (collective-bargaining)  machinery 
should  continue  to  operate.  However,  disputes  not  settled  by 
this  machinery  should  be  referred  to  arbitration  with  decisions 
binding  on  all  parties. 

The  President  whole-heartedly  accepted  the  voluntary  proposals  of  the  two 
major  labor  organizations;  on  January  iz,  1941,  he  created  the  National  War  Labor 
Board.  It  is  composed  of  four  representatives  of  management,  four  representatives 
of  labor,  and  four  representatives  of  the  public.  This  tri-partite  body  was  charged 
with  carrying  out  two  dominant  policies:  (i)  there  shall  be  no  strikes  or  lock-outs 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  (i)  all  labor  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  peaceful  means." 
In  addition,  the  President  specified  that  the  War  Labor  Board  must  achieve  final 
settlement  of  all  disputes  which  it  handles.     He  ordered : 
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After  it  takes  jurisdiction,  the  Board  shall  finally  determine  the  dispute 
and  for  this  purpose  may  use  mediation,  voluntary  arbitration,  or  ar- 
bitration under  the  rules  established  by  the  Board. 

Present  Bargaitihig  Status  of  Trade  Unions 

EVER  since  the  announcement  of  labor's  "no  strike"  pledge  in  December,  1941, 
there  has  been  considerable  misapprehension  and  misunderstanding  by  the 
public  of  the  significance  of  this  move.  By  giving  up  their  chief  economic  weapon, 
the  strike,  have  the  unions  weakened  themselves  materially?  Has  this  sacrifice 
strengthened  management's  position  in  collective  bargaining?  How  docs  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  assist  in  maintaining  a  balance  between  management  and 
labor? 

By  giving  up  the  privilege  of  exercising  the  economic  pressure  of  the  picket  line 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  unions  have  placed  greater  emphasis  upon  voluntary 
methods  of  settling  disputes. 

Also,  through  giving  up  the  time-honored  right  to  strike,  unions  have  made  a 
concrete  effort  to  assure  uninterrupted  war  production.  At  the  same  time,  they 
especially  expect  management  to  proceed  in  collective  bargaining  matters  as  if  the 
unions  had  not  made  the  promise  not  to  strike — at  least,  to  call  an  authorized  strike. 
Consequently,  unions  are  putting  great  pressure  on  the  government  to  grant  them 
security — union  security — to  offset  this  sacrifice.  For  this  reason,  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  has  tended  to  grant  "maintenance  of  membership"  to  satisfy  the  unions' 
demands  for  security  during  a  period  in  which  the  strike  has  been  at  least  temporarily 
shelved. 

For  companies  and  unions  that  cannot  reach  a  final  settlement  of  a  labor  dispute 
unaided,  the  government  has  established  the  National  War  Labor  Board  and  charged 
it  with  the  duty  to  step  in  and  require  a  final  settlement  by  both  parties  without  an 
interruption  in  war  production. 

Specific  Adherence  to  Pledge 

NORMALLY,  a  collective  bargaining  agent  is  willing  to  give  up  the  economic 
weapon  of  the  strike  and  a  company  in  turn  is  willing  to  give  up  the  corollary 
economic  weapon  of  the  lock-out  only  if  good  labor  relations  are  insured  by  other 
clauses  of  the  contract,  particularly  in  the  method  of  handling  any  disputes  or  griev- 
ances which  may  arise  during  the  period  of  the  agreement.  Also,  a  "no  strike" 
clause  may  be  granted  by  the  union  in  return  for  certain  other  gains  or  concessions 
which  the  company  may  make  during  negotiations. 

Such  a  clause  tends  to  stabilize  the  collective  bargaining  relationship  between 
the  two  parties,  for  it  renders  the  contract  subject  to  forfeiture  if  a  strike  is  started. 
In  other  words,  it  tends  to  make  union  leadership  more  responsible  and  encourages 
labor  leaders  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
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"No  Strike"  Clauses  in  Union  Agreements 

HE  following  clause  is  representative  of  most  "  'no  strike"  clauses : 

The  Union  will  not  cause  or  engage  in  or  permit  its  members  to  cause  or 
engage  in,  nor  will  any  member  of  the  union  take  part  in,  any  sit-down, 
stay-in,  slow-down,  or  sympathy  strike  in  the  plant  of  the  company,  or 
any  curtailment  of  the  work  or  restriction  of  production  or  interference 
with  production  of  the  company.  The  management  will  not  cause  or 
sanction  a  lockout. 

It  .should  be  noted  that  this  clause  covers  any  manifestation  of  a  strike,  regardless  oi 
whether  or  not  a  picket  line  is  established. 


w 

clause: 


Methods  of  Enforcement 

HAT  channels  are  open  to  management  to  enforce  such  a  clause  in  case  of  viola- 
tion?    In  one  union  agreement  the  management  has  had  inserted  the  following 


In  case  a  strike  or  stoppage  of  production  shall  occur,  the  corporation 
has  the  option  of  cancelling  the  agreement.  The  corporation  reserves 
the  right  to  discipline  any  employee  taking  part  in  any  violation  of  this 
section  of  this  agreement. 

Another  agreement  has  the  following  stipulation : 

Any  employee  or  group  of  employees  intentionally  violating  this  pro- 
vision will  automatically  lose  his  status  as  such  and  will  not  be  subject 
to  reinstatement  or  reemployment  by  the  company. 

Mediation  or  Conciliation 

IN  CASE  an  agreement  cannot  be  reached  by  management  and  the  union  through 
negotiation  and  in  case  they  cannot  reach  a  mutual  understanding,  they  may  call 
in  an  outside  impartial  agency,  such  as  the  United  States  Conciliation  Service.  A 
mediator's  functions  are  to  clarify  the  points  in  dispute,  to  furnish  pertinent  informa- 
tion, and  to  induce  one  party  or  both  to  make  such  concessions  as  are  necessary  for 
settlement.  His  efforts  are  directed  toward  getting  the  representative  of  the  em- 
ployer and  union  to  resolve  their  own  difference.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  John  R. 
Steelman,  Director  of  the  United  States  Conciliation  Service,  "compromise  is  the 
essence  of  mediation." 

If  the  mediator's  efforts  fail  to  bring  agreement,  the  next  step  is  to  get  acceptance 
of  arbitration  by  both  parties. 

Arbitration 

WHAT  is  arbitration?     Dean  Wayne  L.  Morse  of  the  University  of  Oregon  Law 
School,  public  member  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  makes  the  following 
definition : 
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Arbitration  is  a  judicial  process.  An  arbitrator  is  bound  entirely  by 
the  record  presented  to  him  in  the  form  of  evidence  and  argument  at  the 
arbitration  hearing.  The  principle  of  compromise  has  absolutely  no 
place  in  an  arbitration  hearing.  The  moment  an  arbitrator  compro- 
mises one  of  the  issues  involved  in  a  case,  he  disqualifies  himself  as  an 
arbitrator.  Thus,  an  arbitrator  should  not  take  judicial  notice  of  any- 
thing which  is  not  presented  by  the  parties  in  the  record  of  the  case. 
Hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  parties  to  an  arbitration 
case  prepare  their  evidence  thoroughly. 


NEGOTIATION 
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The  following  paragraph,  taken  from  a  current  union  agreement,  is  typical  ot 
arbitration  clauses: 

The  Union  shall  choose  two  representatives  and  the  Company  shall 
choose  two  representatives.  These  representatives  shall  then  meet  to 
choose  a  fifth  member  of  said  arbitration  committee.  In  the  event  that 
said  arbitration  committeemen  cannot  choose  said  fifth  member  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  meeting  to  choose  said  fifth  member,  said  fifth 
member  shall  be  chosen  in  the  following  manner:  The  Committee  shall 
request  the  local  Conciliator  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
to  submit  the  names  of  five  persons  to  act  as  arbiter.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Union  and  representatives  of  the  Company  shall  each  have 
the  choice  of  rejecting  the  names  of  two  of  these  five  persons,  and  the 
remaining  or  fifth  one  shall  be  selected  as  arbiter.  The  grievance  or 
dispute  shall  then  be  considered  by  the  said  committee  and  its  decision 
shall  be  accepted  as  final  and  binding  by  both  parties. 
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It  is  essential  that  a  definite  arbitration  procedure  be  established  before  an  impasse 
is  reached  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  arbitrate  an  issue.  When  such  a  climax  is 
reached,  the  issues  are  likely  to  be  clouded  by  emotional  thinking  or  by  bad  feelings 
between  the  opposed  parties. 

Items  Covered  in  Arbitration  Clauses 

MOST  arbitration  clauses  include  four  major  points: 
Selection  of  the  arbitration  board  chairman.  In  most  contracts,  the  selection  of 
an  arbitration  board  chairman  is  undertaken  by  an  impartial  person  or  agency  capable 
of  making  an  unbiased,  competent  decision  which  is  acceptable  to  both  parties  to  the 
dispute.  The  agency  most  frequently  mentioned  in  union  agreements  is  the  United 
States  Conciliation  Service.  Others  mentioned  include  the  American  Arbitration 
Association,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  a  public  official,  a  clergy- 
man, a  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  or  the  regional  director  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Period  of  time  permitted  in  selection  of  the  arbitration  board  chairman.  The  most 
common  period  of  time  is  five  days.  A  short  time  is  preferable,  for  the  very  nature 
of  the  problem  requires  haste.  However,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  sufficient  time  to 
obtain  competent  personnel  for  arbitration  purposes. 

Agreement  beforehand  by  both  parties  that  they  will  accept  the  arbitration  board' s  decision. 
Without  such  an  agreement,  the  whole  objective  of  arbitration  would  be  lost.  This 
section  of  any  arbitration  clause  is  absolutely  essential.  It  should  not  merely  be 
implied,  it  should  actually  be  written  into  the  contract. 

Issues  open  to  arbitration.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  necessary  for  both  parties  to  agree  in 
advance  to  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  (even  in  three  or  five  man 
boards  the  chairman  usually  makes  the  final  decision),  it  is  extremely  important  that 
both  parties  have  clearly  in  mind  just  what  is  being  arbitrated.  Too  frequently  the 
issue  in  a  labor  dispute  is  clouded;  neither  party  has  definitely  in  mind  just  what  the 
issue  is.  Therefore,  it  is  well  to  include  in  the  contract  a  stipulation  similar  to  the 
following: 

Before  the  submission  of  a  grievance  or  dispute  to  arbitration,  the  Com- 
pany and  the  Union  shall  set  forth  in  writing  specifically  the  issue  or 
issues  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  the  Arbitration  Board  shall 
confine  its  decisions  to  such  stipulation  of  issue  or  issues. 

It  is  conceivable  that  even  employers'  managerial  rights  might  be  issues  in  arbitra- 
tion proceedings.  On  the  other  hand,  there  might  be  included  issues  that  could 
determine  the  very  existence  of  the  union  itself.  For  both  of  these  reasons,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  define  the  issues  which  will  or  will  not  be  open  to.  arbitration.  The 
following  clause  exemplifies  the  clarity  which  should  characterize  the  statement  on 
issues  open  to  arbitration : 
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The  following  shall  not  constitute  issues  for  arbitration;  the  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  working  force,  promotion  and  transfer  of 
employees,  methods  of  production,  processing,  job  time  studies,  and 
wage  payment  plans;  general  wages  and  individual  wage  increases  of 
employees,  installation  and  use  of  machinery  and  equipment,  employ- 
ment conditions  provided  for  in  this  agreement,  terms  of  a  new  agree- 
ment. 

W^heti  Arbitration  Is  Desirable 

AS  A  last  step  in  the  settlement  of  a  dispute,  arbitration  is  desirable.  Of  course, 
jL\.  it  is  almost  always  better  for  the  parties  in  a  dispute  to  work  out  their  own 
solution.  But  where  an  impasse  exists  and  the  only  alternative  is  the  use  of  eco- 
nomic pressure,  arbitration  plays  a  beneficial  part  in  the  maintenance  of  harmonious 
employer-employee  relationships.  It  offers  a  means  of  settling  peacefully  any 
difference  of  opinion  or  any  disputes. 

If  collective  bargaining  agreements  do  not  provide  for  arbitration,  the  parties 
should  have  the  option  of  inserting  arbitration  provisions. 

Impartial  Umpires 

MANY  industries  and  companies  have  found  it  advantageous  to  have  permanent 
impartial  arbitration  chairmen.  For  example,  General  Motors  Corporation 
and  the  UAW-CIO  have  jointly  appointed  an  impartial  chairman  to  act  in  case  of 
dispute  on  certain  issues  under  the  union  agreement.  The  functioning  of  permanent 
arbitrators  throughout  the  term  of  the  agreement  makes  it  possible  to  supplement 
the  agreement  provisions  with  a  body  of  decisions  which,  generally  serving  as 
precedents,  will  tend  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  grievances  in  the  future. 
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This  Cannot  be  a  Pain-less  War.  Particularly  for 
the  Men  Overseas.  But  Their  Pain  Can  be  Kept 
at  a  Minimum,  as  Well  as  Our  Own  if  We  Tackle 
the  Job  of  War  Winning  in  a  Sensible  Manner. 


Let's  Quit 
Fussin' 


By  Charles  S.  Slocombe 

Personnel  Research  Federation 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  AST  year,   1942.,  we  did  a  vast  amount  of  preparatory  war  work,  erecting  fac- 
tories for  the  production  of  planes,  tanks  and  guns,  erecting  shipyards  and 
■^  building  ships,  and  building  camps  for  the  millions  of  men  we  put  into  the 
army. 

But  we  made  an  awful  fuss  about  it.  We  puffed  and  blew  and  belched  smoke 
and  flame,  and  made  a  noise  like  the  Chattanooga  Choo-choo — with  SPAB,  OEM, 
OCD,  WPB,  WLB,  and  the  Dies,  Tolman,  Truman,  Gillette  and  other  congressional 
committees  investigating  matters,  and  Nelson,  Henderson,  McNutt,  Morgenthau, 
ct  al.,  all  adding  to  the  confusion  but  not  to  the  production. 

What  We  Did  Last  Year 

ALTHOUGH  we  did  produce  a  certain  amount  of  actual  fighting  instruments  of 
XJL  war,  such  as  tanks  and  airplanes — less  than  we  were  scheduled  to  do — most  of 
our  effort  was  spent  in  setting  up  the  factories  and  shipbuilding  yards  that  will  be 
expected  to  produce  actual  war  materials  in  1943,  and  after. 

For  heaven's  sake  let  us  do  the  job  of  war  work  we  have  to  do  in  1943  without 
alt  this  nerve  wearing  activity  on  the  part  of  zealous  egotists,  who  try  to  solve  the 
problems  of  a  century  in  a  single  day. 

What  are  the  facts,  as  exposed  to  date? 

First:  We  know  that  we  cannot  lose  this  war.  The  basic  fact  which  leads  to 
this  conclusion  is  that  the  steel  production  of  the  United  States,  with  that  of  our 
allies  is  so  preponderatcly  great  that  ultimately  we  must  win. 
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Two  to  0)ie  Material  Advantage 

ACCORDING  to  the  last  World  Almanac,  and  other   latest   figures   the    production 
xj-  of  steel  in  world  countries  was  as  follows: 

tons 

United  States  (1941) 86,000,000 

Russia  (1940) 11,000,000 

British  Empire  (1940) 15  ,000,000 

Total  for  United  Nations 1x3  ,000 ,000 

Germany  (1935) 18,000,000 

France  and  Belgium  (approx.) 9,000,000 

Other  Countries  now  in  German  hands  (possibly) 7,000,000 

Japan 7,000,000 

Total  for  our  enemies 51 ,000,000 

Most  of  these  figures  are  of  course  only  approximate  as  relating  to  conditions 
today,  but  the  ratios  cannot  have  changed  greatly.  In  so  far  as  this  war  is  going 
to  be  won  by  the  use  of  mechanical  equipment,  bullets,  shells,  bombs,  tanks,  guns 
and  planes  there  can  be  no  question  that  we  have  a  two  to  one  advantage  over  Hitler, 
Mussolini  and  the  Japs. 

Basically  therefore  the  United  Nations  cannot  but  win  the  war  eventually. 
Possibly  this  overpowering  mass  of  material  might  not  win  if  the  United  Nations' 
commanders  in  the  Army  and  Navy  were  very  inferior  in  strategy  and  tactics  to  those 
of  the  enemy.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  ultimately,  if  not  at  present, 
we  will  fmd  commanders  who  are  better  than  they  have. 

More  Men 

Second:  Even  with  the  materials  we  will  have,  and  with  good  generals  and 
admirals  the  war  cannot  be  won  in  a  hurry.  We  do  not  now  have,  and  cannot 
put  into  action  until  two  years  from  now  a  number  of  men  equal  to  that  of  the  Axis 
powers,  according  to  figures  presented  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin  of  the  New  York 
Times,  whose  statement  on  this  subject  is  quoted  below. 

From  present  indications  bombing  alone  is  not  likely  to  win  the  war,  though  it 
will  certainly  preface  victory.  And  of  the  7,500,000  enlisted  men  in  the  8,2.00,000- 
man  Army,  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  its  mobile  supporting  services  will  account  for 
1, zoo, 000 — more  than  this  figure  if  personnel  employed  in  facilities  such  as  base 
hospitals,  ports,  etc.,  used  by  the  Air  Corps  be  included. 

The  new  Army  is  built  around  the  Air  Force  needs;  there  is  no  numerical  limit  to 
the  Air  Force  personnel;  priorities  have  been  given  to  Air  Force  expansion  and  as 
many  men  will  be  provided — at  the  ratio  of  more  than  100  men  to  a  plane — as  we 
have  planes  to  fly. 

About  1,000,000  men  will  be  needed  in  the  services  of  supply  for  supply  duties; 
another  1,000,000  will  constantly  be  in  training  or  employed   in   training.     This 
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leaves  about  :^,:^ 00,000  for  the  combat  ground  forces,  of  which  approximately  600,000 
will  be  anti-aircraft  troops.  These  3,300,000  will  be  divided  into  110  divisions, 
including  thirtv-two  armored  and  air-borne  divisions,  plus  tank  battalions,  tank 
destroyer  battalions,  held  artillery  regiments,  etc. 

The  total  ground  Army,  therefore,  is  of  relatively  small  size  compared  to  those 
of  our  adversaries. 

In  divisions,  the  standard  tactical  unit  of  all  armies,  the  balance  sheet  of  Axis  and 
United  Nations  totes  up  something  like  this: 

Axis 

Germany 300  to  315 

Italy  &  satellite  nations 160 

Japan 70  to  100 

Total  Axis  divisions 530  to  585 

United  Nations 

United  States  (by  lare  1943) no 

British  Empire 70  to    80 

Russia ii5  to  300 

China lo  to    30 

Total  United  Nations  divisions 415  to  510 

Since  thirty  to  forty  American  divisions  out  of  the  no  will  not  be  completely 
trained  and  equipped  and  ready  for  combat  until  late  1944,  the  discrepancy  in  land 
strength  next  vear  (1943)  will  be  even  greater  than  is  indicated  by  the  table. 

General  Marshall's  Argument 

YET,  the  clinching  reason  for  an  expansion  (of  the  American  Army)  is  General 
Marshall's  argument  that  "it  is  a  comparatively  simple  thing  to  cut  a  program, 
to  check  the  development  of  the  Army,  if  the  happy  day  comes  when  that  is  found 
permissible,  but  ...  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  improvise  military  organizations, 
and  it  requires  more  than  a  year  to  build  them." 

"Therefore,"  General  Marshall  asserted,  "it  is  our  opinion  that  no  more  tragic 
mistake  could  be  made  than  to  ignore  the  great  mass  of  enemy  divisions  and  expect 
us  to  win  this  war  on  a  shoestring  or  by  some  specialized  process." 

So  we  open  1943  with  the  sure  knowledge  that  we  will  win,  eventually,  but 
not  in  1943.  With  that  in  mind  let  us  plan  our  1943  activities,  on  the  domestic 
front,  at  least,  on  a  sensible  basis,  with  a  minimum  of  delegated  executive  edicts, 
a  minimum  of  criticising  congressional  committees,  and  a  minimum  of  labor  baiting. 

Stop  Hustling  Father  Time 

LET  US  avoid  the  1941  hurry-up  business  which  tried  to  get  more  workers  into 
J  places  where  there  were  already  too  many,  which  tried  to  lengthen  hours  beyond 
human  endurance,  and  which  destroyed  the  basic  incentives  of  workers  and  execu- 
tives. 
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In  other  words,  let  us  organize  the  productive  life  of  this  nation,  workers  and 
executives  alike,  on  a  long  view  basis,  which  recognizes  that  victory  in  the  end 
must  be  ours — that  we  must  put  every  reasonable  effort  into  achieving  it — but  that 
there  is  no  sense  in  overworking  workers — for  their  output  will  decrease  with 
fatigue — and  there  is  no  sense  in  executives  overworking  themselves — for  they  will 
only  drop  dead,  as  most  of  them  do  before  their  time,  trying  to  hustle  Father  Time. 

Third:  Hitler  tried  to  take  Leningrad.  He  failed.  He  tried  to  take  Moscow. 
He  failed.     He  tried  to  take  Stalingrad.     He  failed. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  a  large  city  reasonably  well  fortified  and 
defended  cannot  be  taken  except  with  tremendous  expenditure  of  time,  men  and 
materials.  Hitler  then  in  the  light  of  this  experience  must  change  his  tactics.  He 
probably  will. 

The  Job  Ahead  of  Us 

BUT  what  does  this  signify  for  us?  It  means  that  if  we  are  to  win  the  European 
war  we  must  reduce  German  cities  and  conquer  them.  If  the  experience  of  1941 
is  to  be  relied  upon,  it  indicates  that  we  cannot  by  armed  force  take  Germany,  which 
is  dotted  with  cities,  each  of  which  would  put  up  a  stubborn  resistance,  except  over 
a  vast  period  of  time. 

Can  we  expect  to  blast  them  into  surrender  in  the  same  way  that  Germany  tried 
to  blast  out  London  two  years  ago?  We  may,  but  the  experience  in  London  indicates 
that  people  will  not  be  blasted  out  by  air  raids — no  matter  how  vicious.  (There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Germans  are  more  chicken-hearted  than  the  English). 

This  leaves  us  with  a  long  drawn  out  frontal  attack,  involving  the  loss  of  in- 
numerable lives  of  American  soldiers,  and  the  use  of  tremendous  quantities  of  war 
materials,  including  planes,  guns,  ships,  tanks  and  ammunition. 

Fourth:  The  defeat  of  Japan  will,  owing  to  the  head  start  they  got  on  us,  prob- 
ably be  even  more  difficult  and  long  drawn  out. 

A  Long  Pull 

So  DURING  this  year  let  us  see  American  industry,  labor  and  government,  realizing 
the  long  pull  ahead  of  us,  settle  down  to  a  deliberate  panicless  plan  to  win.  Let 
us  quit  the  idea  that  was  prevalent  in  1941  that  victory  would  be  ours  tomorrow  or 
the  next  day  at  latest. 

This  means  specifically  that: 

There  be  put  a  halt  to  most  of  the  hastily  conceived  anti-democratic  regulating 
that  the  Washington  egotists  are  dictating.  (It  is  no  good  for  the  long  pull.)  We 
do  not  need  labor  conscription,  which  is  based  upon  a  defeatist  philosophy,  as  far 
as  democracy  is  concerned.  (Reports  indicate  that  in  England  and  Germany,  less 
than  2.%  of  workers  are  conscripted,  though  there  is  in  each  country  a  vast  govern- 
mental employment  agency  controlling  or  rather  recording  the  employment  of  too% 
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ot  workers.  It  is  probable  that  for  this  purpose  the  governments  concerned  have  on 
their  pavrolls,  doing  the  recording,  more  employees  than  are  conscripted.) 

We  do  not  need  the  degree  of  hurried  and  scrambled  material  conscription  that 
Donald  Nelson  has  been  advocating. 

We  do  need  much  more  information  and  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  people 
in  general,  and  both  industrialists  and  labor,  as  to  the  actual  facts  about  this  war, 
and  the  wav  it  must  be  conducted.  That  knowledge  properly  and  wisely  dis- 
seminated would  automatically  solve  many  of  the  problems  we  face  in  1943  and 
thereafter.  It  would  replace  egotistic  Washington  dictation  with  cooperative  con- 
sent on  the  part  of  American  industrialists,  workers  and  consumers. 

Whdt  We  Need  to  Realize 

WE  DO  need  a  greater  realization  on  the  part  of  industry  that  personnel  work  is 
of  vital  importance  in  increasing  the  output  of  workers.  One  good  personnel 
man,  properly  backed,  can  jack  up  the  efficiency  of  one  thousand  workers  at  least 
2.5% — which  is  equivalent  to  or  avoids  the  necessity  of  the  hiring  of  another  two 
hundred  and  hfty. 

We  do  need  a  more  intelligent  understanding,  on  the  part  of  industry,  and  local, 
state  and  federal  government  agencies  of  the  relationship  between  worker  efficiency 
and  morale,  and  the  exfactory  conditions  under  which  he  or  she  lives. 

We  do  need  in  industry,  and  in  the  armed  forces,  a  more  realistic  attitude  toward 
hours  of  work,  and  its  relation  to  fatigue  and  efficiency.  Too  many  men  in  industry, 
and  in  the  army,  are  putting  in  too  long  hours,  and  their  efficiency  and  morale  is 
suffering  accordingly. 

(According  to  the  stories  appearing  in  personal  write-ups  of  Washington  ego- 
tists, apparently  they  are  doing  the  same,  that  is  putting  in  too  long  hours.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  so  much  bum  regulation  comes  out  of  there.) 

Good  People  Need  Good  Pay 

WE  DO  need  the  people  and  the  federal  government  to  realize  that,  inflation 
notwithstanding,  good  people  have  to  be  paid  well.  There  are  too  many 
cheap  underscrubbers  in  responsible  positions  in  federal  agencies,  due  to  the  low  pay 
offered.     Their  efficiency  is  as  low  or  lower  than  their  pay. 

One  agency  recently  w-rote  us  asking  if  we  could  suggest  someone  to  head  up 
their  research  and  statistics  department  at  $3800  a  year.  The  number  of  employees 
whose  wage  and  salary  rates  and  classifications  this  man  would  determine  is  one 
million.  What  a  hell  of  a  mess  a  $3800  a  year  man  would  make  of  this  problem,  if 
he  were  ever  allowed  to  do  anything  in  the  agency.  Actually  he  is  not  so  allowed, 
and  the  situation  remains  the  same  hell  of  a  mess  it  was  before  they  hired  him. 

Industrialists  gripe  about  the  number  of  forms  the  federal  agencies  require  them 
to  fill  in.     In  our  opinion  most  of  this  trouble  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  statistical 
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and  information  gethering  divisions  of  the  agencies  are  topped  by  too  low  paid  inef- 
fectual men.  A  good  well-paid  statistician,  on  the  other  hand,  would  know  how  to 
to  get  a  maximum  of  information  from  a  minimum  of  information,  and  save  industry- 
many  thousands  of  dollars  and  much  time. 

We  certainly  should  bring  labor  into  our  councils  more  than  we  have,  at  all 
levels,  from  the  Cabinet  down  to  the  smallest  plant. 

War  Bond  Baloney 

WE  NEED  an  American  populace  that  is  fed  facts  instead  of  baloney. 
The  Treasury  is  selling  War  bonds  to  American  workers,  appealing  to  their 
patriotism  to  buy  Bonds  to  win  the  war.     This  is  the  most  gigantic  hoax,  and  the 
most  gigantic  fraud  that  was  ever  perpetrated  on  any  people.     Even  Hitler  could  not 
equal  it.     It  is  the  grossest  insult  to  their  intelligence. 

Actually  the  fact  is  that  the  banks  are  stuffed  with  the  people's  money,  and  the 
banks  can  do  nothing  else  with  it  but  lend  it  to  the  government  at  very  low  rates  of 
interest  (|  of  i%).  The  government,  while  yelling  at  the  people  to  invest  in  war 
bonds  to  their  utmost  ability,  refuses  the  banks,  insurance  companies  and  labor 
unions  their  offers  to  buy  war  bonds. 

War  Bonds  cost  the  government  about  3^%  rate  of  interest.  But  other  govern- 
ment borrowing  can  be  done  at  much  less  than  half  this  price,  so  the  sensible  thing 
for  every  one  to  do  is  to  put  his  money  in  a  bank,  let  the  bank  invest  it  in  Treasury 
bills,  and  so  save  our  grandchildren  half  the  interest  they  would  have  to  pay  if  we 
all  put  our  money  into  War  Bonds. 

The  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  War 
Bond  business  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Washingtonians  to  immobilize  surplus 
purchasing  power,  so  that  people  will  not  bid  up  the  prices  of  coffee,  silk  stockings 
and  lawnmowers.  If  people  put  their  money  into  War  Bonds  they  cannot  buy  these 
things. 

This  is  the  sole  origin  and  purpose  of  the  War  Bond  campaign  business.  The 
Government  could  and  does  borrow  the  money  at  less  than  half  the  price — interest 
rate — from  the  banks  and  insurance  companies.  But  it  borrows  it  at  twice  the  rate 
from  workers  in  order  to  keep  the  purchasing  power  of  workers  down. 

This  is  an  absolute  insult  to  American  workers  and  people.  Instead  of  being 
told  the  facts  about  the  financing  of  this  war — the  problems  of  cost,  inflation  and 
prices — they  are  being  kidded  into  buying  War  Bonds,  and  so  doubling  the  interest 
cost  of  the  war  to  them  and  their  grandchildren. 

Equip  Our  Soldiers  Properly 

BERNARD  SHAW  got  iuto  trouble  during  the  last  war  because  he  told  some  facts 
about  its  conduct — how,  while  the  English  newspapers  were  full  of  the  gallant 
heroism  of  English  soldiers,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  actually  some  gun  crews  were 
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allowed  only  two  shells  a  day  to  lire  at  the  Germans.  After  they  had  iired  those  two 
shells  they  had  to  take  what  was  coming  to  them,  without  any  means  of  defending 
themselves. 

This  was  because  of  the  ineptitude  of  British  industrialists,  and  their  lack  of 
ability  to  get  British  workers  to  back  up  their  brothers  at  the  front. 

In  this  war  we  are  up  against  the  same  problem.  We  have  sent  a  million  men 
overseas,  and  we  have  not  sent  with  them  adequate  supplies  of  ammunition,  gaso- 
line, food  or  planes.     So  many  unnecessary  thousands  of  American  soldiers  will  die. 

What  do  American  factory  workers  know  about  that?  Very  little,  apparently, 
or  they  would  do  something  about  it  to  force  their  bosses  to  organise  production 
better,  or  to  allow  them  to  produce  at  a  maximum  rate,  without  being  squeezed  on 
their  pay  rates. 

Stop  the  23%  Slowdown 

A  CTUALLY  wotkcts  do  care  tremendously.  For  not  only  are  they  concerned  to  see 
MX.  that  their  brothers  and  sons  have  adequate  equipment  to  protect  their  lives  and 
gain  victories,  but  they  also  know  that  their  whole  manner  of  living  is  at  stake  in 
this  war. 

If  they  were  really  told  the  facts,  not  merely  once,  hut  over  and  over  again,  and 
not  in  the  same  unconvincing  terms  as  a  toothpaste  or  cigarette  advertisement,  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  they  would  promptly  stop  their  present  15%  slowdown  of 
production. 

These  arc  the  problems  we  must  attend  to  in  1943  and  after. 
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Production  Strains,  Due  to  Slow  Deliveries  of 
Materials,  Shortage  of  Manpower,  Labor  Turn- 
over, Changes  in  Specifications  are  Going  to  In- 
crease This  Year.  England  Has  the  Same  Prob- 
lem, and  Their  Experience  Suggests  that  the 
Best  Way  to  Lick  it  is  to  Understand  It. 


Delays  in 

War  Production 


By  H.  J.  Wilson 

The  Daily  Telegraph 
London,  England 

MR.  Oliver  Lyttelton,  the  new  Minister  of  Production,  who  has  set  himself  to 
extract  the  last  ounce  of  output  from  war  industry,  is  fortunate  to  have 
behind  him  the  agreement  recently  concluded  between  employers  and  work- 
ers of  the  engineering  industry  for  systematic  consultation  between  managements 
and  employees  on  production  problems. 

For,  whatever  the  measure  of  his  success  may  be,  he  will  be  more  than  fortunate 
if  he  can  altogether  stem  the  flow  of  stories  of  idle  men  and  machines  which  come 
monotonously  from  the  factories  and  have  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  factor  to  public  uneasiness  about  war  output. 

Telling  Workers  the  Reason  Why 

SECURITY  considerations  require  that  these  stories  shall  lack  specific  detail,  so  that 
if  they  were  publicly  answered  it  could  only  be  in  general  terms.  I  have  in- 
vestigated many  of  them,  and  have  found  the  greater  number  to  have  been  due  to 
factors  inherent  in  the  conditions  of  wartime  production.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  possible 
so  to  organise  war  production  in  this  country  that  every  hand  and  every  machine 
shall  be  always  active. 

Yet  setbacks,  delays  and  bottlenecks  occur,  causing  disturbing  spells  of  idleness 
to  men  and  women,  some  of  whom  are  serving  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  anxious 
only  to  contribute  their  best  to  the  war  effort.  Judged  by  the  standards  of  war-time 
production  the  delays  may  be  small  and  temporary,  but  when  the  causes  are  not 
understood  each  brings  a  sense  of  frustration  to  the  workers,  and,  in  sum,  the  effect 
on  morale  cannot  be  overlooked. 
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"It  Was  a  Tough  Battle  While  it  Lasted,  but  We 
Have  Reminded  Managemciu  that  They  Still 
Need  1-orenien  in  Their  Plants,  and  if  They  Want 
These  I'orenien  to  be  on  Their  Side,  They  Had 
Better  Take  a  Little  More  Care  ot  Them." 


When  Foremen 
Joined  the  C.  I  O. 


Bv  Ira  B.  Cross,  Jr. 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
Harvard  University 

C.l.O.  NOW  DEMANDS  RIGHT  TO  SIT  ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING." 
Shortly  before  Christmas,  in  full-page  advertisements  and  news  releases  from 
Coast  to  Coast,  this  headline  gave  credence  to  the  belief,  of  quite  a  few 
readers,  that  in  Detroit  the  C.l.O.  was  engaged  in  its  first  real  step  of  taking  over 
American  industry.  Previously,  the  automobile  workers  had  made  clear  their 
demand  that  they  be  given  a  say  in  the  setting  of  production  standards,  and  with 
this  newest  statement  made  public,  the  Sovietization  of  manufacturing  was  appar- 
ently at  hand. 

C  /.  O.  Did  Not  Want  Forewen 

CUSTOMARILY,  thcrc  is  always  much  more  to  a  situation  than  meets  the  eye,  and 
this  incident  provides  no  exception  to  the  old  axiom.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Foremen  and  Supervisors  Local  Industrial  Union  No.  tji8,  C.l.O. ,  was  not  something 
new.  It  had  been  chartered  on  December  7,  1938.  In  fact,  earlier  in  1939  a  sister 
local  of  this  same  organization  out  in  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  had  conducted  a  strike, 
and  the  employees  had  refused  to  go  through  the  picket  line  conducted  by  their 
foremen. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  with  the  greatest  diliiculty  that  the  initial  group  of 
foremen  convinced  the  C.l.O.  that  they  should  be  granted  a  charter.  At  Hrst,  the 
C.l.O.  did  not  want  them  in  their  organization,  and  now  after  the  incident  in  Detroit 
which  provided  such  unfavorable  publicity,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  national 
officers  are  pleased  that  they  did  issue  a  charter  to  this  thing  which  is  neither  flesh 
nor  fowl. 
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Thirdly,  the  telegram  which  the  foremen's  union  sent  to  the  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion, and  which  caused  all  the  trouble,  merely  requested  that  the  management  meet 
with  the  duly  elected  bargaining  committee  of  the  foremen,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  collective  bargaining  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  This 
message  turned  out  to  be  a  boomerang  to  the  union,  and  a  real  bonanza  to  the 
Chrysler  officials.  It  gave  them  gratuitously  an  unexpected  bargaining  point,  which 
was  most  welcome  to  the  company,  after  many  days  of  seemingly  stalemated  nego- 
tiations. 

To  answer  the  questions  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  interested  in  this  unique 
problem  of  industrial  relations,  it  will  be  well  to  determine;  (i)  Who  were  the 
persons  behind  this  organization?  and  (i)  What  were  the  reasons  for  its  formation? 

Vorenieii  Thought  Employees  Needed  Viiioii 

CLARENCE  Bolds,  the  president  of  this  unorthodox  union,  is  today  a  foreman  em- 
ployed by  the  Kelsey-Hayes  Company  in  Detroit.  He  started  there  in  Sep- 
tember of  192.9,  and  in  the  following  April  he  was  given  the  position  he  holds  at 
the  present  time.  He  has  an  older  brother,  an  officer  in  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  from  whom  he  obtained  his  hrst  ideas  on  the  subject  of  unionism. 
The  Typographical  Union,  incidentally,  for  years  has  demanded  that  foremen  em- 
ployed in  printing  plants,  under  contract  with  the  union,  must  carry  cards  in  their 
organization. 

When  the  A.  F.  of  L.  lirst  undertook  to  unionize  the  automobile  industry  in 
the  early  'thirties,  Bolds,  despite  his  foremanship,  felt  that  the  employees  needed  a 
union,  and  he  lent  his  efforts  to  the  formation  of  one  of  the  first  organized  groups  of 
Detroit  auto  workers.  Later  on,  when  the  C.I.O.  entered  the  picture,  and  the 
workers  voted  to  hitch  their  wagon  to  John  L.  Lewis's  star,  foremen  were  excluded 
from  membership  in  the  union  by  legislative  order.  The  C.I.O.  wanted  no  part  of 
the  foremen,  who  always  have  been  considered  as  being  aligned  with  the  manage- 
ment, and  thus  against  the  interests  of  the  workers. 

This  left  the  foremen  out  on  a  limb.  But  when  the  organized  workers  began 
to  exert  concerted  pressure  on  the  automobile  manufacturers,  the  foremen  found 
themselves  being  moved  still  farther  out  on  this  same  limb. 

Changed  Status  of  Modem  Voremau 

DURING  all  this  trouble,  two  things  happened  which  concern  us  here.  Bolds, 
who  had  been  interested  in  unionism  from  the  start,  retained  personal  contact 
with  the  men  who  were  pushing  the  organizational  drives.  Although  he  was 
barred  from  any  formal  contact  with  the  union,  except  as  the  union  representatives 
in  his  plant  might  present  grievances  to  him,  he  came  to  know  various  officers  and 
representatives  of  the  LT.A.W.,  and  frequently  spent  evenings  talking  with  them. 
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Stripping  the  Works  for  New  Bombers 

ANEW  rvpe  ot  bomber  is  usually  larger  than  its  predecessor,  and  when  the  substi- 
tution takes  place  little  remains  the  same  within  the  factory's  outer  shell.  The 
massive  jigs  on  which  the  old  type  was  built  have  to  be  torn  from  the  concrete 
flooring  to  make  way  for  still  bigger  ones.  New  overhead  gear  has  to  be  installed 
along  the  production  lines  and  new  tools  supplied. 

Men  who  have  become  skilled  at  certain  processes  in  the  construction  of  the  old 
type  have  to  leave  the  factory  for  training  in  new  processes  on  the  new  type.  Librar- 
ies of  new  drawings  have  to  be  prepared  and  the  whole  organization  of  sub-supplies 
has  to  be  reorganized. 

So  long  as  it  remains  the  policy  of  the  Air  Staff  that  the  young  pilots  of  the 
R.  A.F.  shall  take  to  the  air  confident  in  the  superiority  of  their  aircraft  over  those  of 
the  enemy,  just  so  long  will  there  be  periodic  hold-ups  in  the  production  of  aircraft. 

Thus  far  I  have  dealt  with  material  causes  of  "lag"  in  production.  There  are 
other  causes.  The  human  clement  has  always  to  be  considered.  There  is  much  un- 
avoidable absence  from  work,  and  absence  may  seriously  retard  production.  The 
sickness  of  one  girl  w^orker  from  a  small  factory  may  interrupt  its  work,  though  in  a 
larger  factory  the  dislocation  might  not  extend  beyond  her  team. 

Still  more  serious,  owing  to  the  growing  shortage  of  skilled  labour,  may  be  the 
absence  of  a  setter — one  of  those  skilled  men  who  set  the  work  on  a  group  of  ma- 
chines operated  by  girls.  His  absence  usually  means  that  his  work  is  distributed 
among  other  setters,  with  the  result  that  the  girls  in  his  department  are  unable  to 
work  at  their  fastest  during  his  absence. 

Idleness  among  Uuskilled  Employees 

AS  THE  war  moves  towards  its  climax,  and  the  dilution  of  labour  increases,  the 
Ix.  difficulty  of  finding  the  minimum  of  skilled  men  necessary  to  start  work  in  a  new 
factory  grows.  Hence  it  is  that  there  have  been  prolonged  delays  in  getting  new 
factories  into  production.  The  unskilled  labour  may  be  readily  available,  but  it  can- 
not be  set  to  work  until  a  proportion  of  skilled  men  has  been  procured. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  raise  the  cry  that  the  bottle-necks  should  be  removed  from 
war  industry.  Yet  the  uncertainty  and  variety  of  the  causes  which  may  promote 
them  are  such  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ensure  against  them  all.  What  can  be 
secured  is  that  the  workers  themselves  should  kiiow  the  causes,  and  that  where  quick 
and  comprehensive  remedies  are  available  they  should  be  promptly  applied. 

It  is  perhaps  remarkable  that  with  so  many  hazards  of  war-time  production,  de- 
spite the  currency  of  stories  of  idle  hands  and  machines,  and  despite  the  quite  sound 
and  explicable  reason  for  some  of  these  stories,  many  factories  have  now  been  work- 
ing for  two  years  past  at  •90  per  cent  of  their  optimum  capacity. 
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Psychological  Tests  Are  Highly  Valuable  But 
also  Complicated  Tools  Whose  Use  Increases  the 
Responsibility  of  Personnel  Men  at  the  Same 
Time  that  They  Increase  Their  Effectiveness  in 
Picking  Good  Workers. 


Common  Sense 
about  Tests 


By  Forrest  H.  Kirkpatrick 

RCA  Manufacturing  Company 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TO  TEST  or  not  to  test  is  one  of  the  insistent  questions  before  personnel  or  em- 
ployment officers,  eager  to  use  all  techniques  that  may  be  helpful  in  employee 
selection  or  placement.  Many  times  the  question  is  answered  in  terms  of  a 
hunch,  a  prejudice,  or  low  sales  resistance.  And  too  often  the  answer  reflects  an 
extreme  position — a  kind  of  "all  or  none"  acceptance  of  tests  as  legitimate  personnel 
tools.  A  critical  and  careful  study  of  selection  or  placement  needs,  available  labor 
supply,  who  can  do  the  testing,  and  the  validity  or  availability  of  proper  test  instru- 
ments is  seldom  undertaken. 

No  Undiluted  Answer 

ACTUALLY  there  cannot  be  an  undiluted  yes  or  no  answer  as  to  whether  tests  should 
jL\-  be  used  as  a  part  of  a  personnel  selection  or  placement  program.  Like  any  imple- 
ment used  in  personnel  work,  tests  have  definite  merits  and  serious  limitations.  To 
those  who  have  had  limited  experience  or  training,  testing  may  appear  as  the  perfect 
answer  to  that  most  difficult  question,  how  to  pick  the  right  man  for  the  right  place. 
Tests  are  convenient  because  they  are  relatively  inoffensive.  The  applicant  who  is 
turned  down  tends  to  blame  himself  rather  than  employment  staff.  Then,  too,  test 
scores  seem  to  represent  numerical  measures  of  manpower  abilities,  and  men  in  busi- 
ness and  industry  are  used  to  such  terms.  They  are  impressed  by  quantitative  state- 
ments even  if  they  are  not  certain  as  to  whether  the  measurements  thus  derived  are 
reliable  or  significant. 
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Sonic  very  common  errors  have  been  made  by  rhose  who  have  started  to  use  tests 
in  personnel  work,  and  these  have  hampered  the  full  acceptance  of  testing  techniques 
and  have  created  certain  prejudices  against  them.  Many  personnel  men  are  unbe- 
lievably gullible,  just  as  they  were  in  earlier  days  with  respect  to  character  analysis 
and  other  observational  methods.  In  fact  some  testing  reported  in  lay  journals  seems 
to  have  acquired  almost  the  same  status  as  that  formerly  held  by  character  analysis. 
It  is  accepted  as  telling  "all"  about  an  applicant.  In  few  if  any  cases  have  tests 
demonstrated  any  such  effectiveness.  Moreover,  just  as  private  character  analysts 
had  a  profitable  "racket,"  so  have  some  private  "test  experts"  and  "personnel  ana- 
lysts" made  an  unfortunate  place  for  themselves  today. 

Tests  Sensitive  to  Conditions 

ONE  fairly  common  mistake  is  to  take  over  the  selection  or  placement  tests  which 
another  organization  has  found  satisfactory.  Someone  reports  success  in  test- 
ing, and  so  personnel  managers  buy  the  "whole  kit"  and  set  about  to  use  it.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  two  organizations  face  the  same  selection  or  placement  problems, 
hence  such  a  move  makes  for  confusion  and  often  ends  with  a  distrust  for  all  testing 
procedures.  Occupations  of  the  same  class  vary  in  different  organizations  to  such 
an  extent  that,  even  when  job  analyses  are  made,  the  same  occupation  carries  differ- 
ent responsibilities  and  is  placed  on  different  levels  in  different  companies. 

Not  only  are  the  individual  tests  of  limited  applicability,  but  they  are  always 
sensitive  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  given.  Many  personnel  men  ignore 
this  characteristic  and  give  tests  under  conditions  which  cannot  help  but  make  their 
results  of  doubtful  reliability.  Testing  conditions,  schedules,  purpose,  etc.  must  be 
standardized  in  the  case  of  most  tests,  if  the  results  are  to  be  regarded  as  reliable  and 
comparable. 

Efficiency  Experts  Offend 

THE  testing  program  of  one  organization  may  suggest  a  pattern  that  will  probably 
be  helpful  in  another  concern.  No  program  should  be  adopted,  however,  until 
a  thorough  job  analysis,  in  terms  of  human  capacities,  has  been  made  and  norms  have 
been  established  according  to  the  organizational  classification  peculiar  to  the  factory 
or  office  in  which  the  tests  are  to  be  used. 

Another  mistake  is  to  assume  that  any  college  graduate  who  has  been  subjected 
to  the  many  tests  the  average  educational  institution  sponsors  is  in  a  position  to  ad- 
minister a  testing  program.  The  fact  that  the  graduate  has  majored,  or  even  done 
graduate  work,  in  psychology  is  by  itself  no  guarantee  of  his  being  equal  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  testing  program  in  a  factory  or  office.  Frequently,  a  much  more  daring 
assumption  is  made,  viz.,  that  any  person  can  be  trained  to  give  a  few  tests.  Effi- 
ciency experts  have  been  the  greatest  exponents  of  this  assumption.     It  is  true  of 
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course  that  any  person  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  self-conlidence  and  intelligence 
can  administer  tests,  but  that  is  not  the  total  activity  of  a  testing  program. 

The  work  of  establishing  adequate  norms  and  making  a  careful  check  as  to  test 
results  requires  careful  training  in  psychometrics  with  thorough  understanding  as  to 
the  limitations  of  each  measurement  instrument.  Beyond  this,  it  requires  an  under- 
standing of  the  fact  that  business  conditions  are  constantly  changing,  new  devices 
are  being  introduced,  and  new  systems  are  being  adopted.  The  new  products  and 
the  new  manufacturing  processes  alter  work  conditions  and  work  requirements.  The 
result  is  that  norms  found  satisfactory  one  year  may  be  out  of  date  in  the  next. 

Tests  Are  Related  to  Total  Situation 

IN  ADDITION,  any  alert  personnel  stafFis  constantly  confronted  with  many  unsolved 
problems — dissatisfied  workers,  maladjusted  workers,  high-cost  workers,  acci- 
dent-prone workers,  and  chronic  grouches — and  unless  the  person  responsible  for 
administering  the  tests  can  interpret  the  test  findings  in  terms  of  the  whole  situation 
in  which  the  employee  plays  a  part,  the  test  results  will  be  meaningless. 

New  types  of  positions  are  constantly  occurrmg  in  any  developing  organization. 
These  demand  job  analyses  and  specifications  in  terms  of  human  capacities.  Estab- 
lishing standards  in  terms  of  these  new  demands  is  more  important  than  simply  ad- 
ministering tests  already  established.  Tests  must  change  with  changes  in  industry. 
They  cannot  be  properly  selected  unless  the  person  in  charge  can  interpret  new  job 
analyses,  determine  channels  for  standardization,  and  equate  the  findings  in  terms  of 
an  infinite  variety  of  new  purposes. 

Tests  only  Assist 

STILL  another  mistake  has  been  in  expecting  too  much  from  tests.  Fundamentally, 
the  part  that  tests  play  in  the  employment  procedure  is  similar  to  that  contributed 
by  letters  of  recommendation  and  application  blanks.  They  provide  material  to 
assist  and  illuminate  an  interviewer's  appraisal  of  the  candidate.  They  tell  nothing 
of  the  candidate's  attitudes,  social  pressures,  work  relations,  or  motivating  forces. 

Tests  do  not  and  cannot  take  the  place  of  all  other  selective  procedures.  They 
are  not  simple,  automatic,  and  certain  indicators  of  desirable  and  undesirable  appli- 
cants. They  do  not  replace  the  personnel  officer.  Rather,  they  are  highly  valuable, 
but  also  complicated  tools  whose  use  increases  the  responsibility  of  the  personnel 
officer,  at  the  same  time  that  they  increase  his  effectiveness.  They  are  important 
aids  in  supplementing  impressions  and  stated  facts  disclosed  in  the  application  blank 
and  interview. 

Some  day  we  shall  find  the  means  for  a  more  objective  appraisal  of  attitudes, 
social  pressures,  work  relations,  and  motivating  forces,  but  the  hope  of  doing  some- 
thing along  these  lines  rests  upon  more  fundamental  and  careful  research  with  the 
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test  instruments  now  available  and  upon  the  development  of  new  techniques  and 
instruments. 

What  then  is  the  contribution  of  testing  to  an  employment  or  personnel  office? 
This  can  best  be  understood  by  remembering  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  tests, 
and  each  may  be  used  with  different  purposes  and  appropriate  limitations.  There 
are  tests  of  attitude  and  temperament,  there  are  prognostic  tests  or  aptitude  tests, 
there  are  achievement  tests  or  tests  of  learned  material,  and  then  there  are  various 
scales  or  schedules  for  the  appraisal  of  personality  traits.  There  is  no  test  or  no  group 
of  tests  that  will  measure  the  "whole  man' '  and  even  those  which  are  appropriate  for 
a  small  segment  of  personality  or  ability  have  rigid  limitations,  and  their  use  in  vo- 
cational selection  or  placement  must  be  guarded. 

Five  Uses  for  Tests 

IT  MAY  be  said,  without  any  flavor  of  extravagance,  that  the  present  contribution  of 
tests  to  the  employment  interviewer  or  placement  oflker  is  in  five  directions: 

First:  They  act  as  a  check  on  educational  background.  Educational  diplomas, 
regardless  of  their  level,  vary  so  much  now,  because  of  the  varying  standards  of  differ- 
ent schools  and  colleges,  that  some  standard  must  be  adopted  for  those  positions 
success  in  which  is  conditioned  on  a  defmite  level  of  educational  background. 
Awareness  to  current  problems,  acquaintance  with  fundamentals  in  science  or  mathe- 
matics, the  use  of  correct  English,  ability  to  spell  properly,  and  dependability  in 
calculation  skills  are  not  guaranteed  by  any  diploma  at  any  level.  Tests  can  check 
these. 

Second:  They  act  as  a  check  on  reported  occupational  experience.  Added  years 
of  experience  are  no  guarantee  of  increased  fitness  for  a  job.  One  year  is  of  more  value 
to  some  workers  than  15  years  arc  to  others.  The  bogey  of  experience  as  a  guarantee 
of  efficiency  is  an  illusion  which  only  advocates  of  seniority  preferences  share.  A 
check  on  reported  experience  is  necessary  if  the  employment  officer  is  eager  to  avoid 
the  displeasure  of  the  foreman  under  whom  the  new  employee  is  to  work. 

Third :  They  help  the  interviewer  compare  the  candidate  with  other  workers  on 
such  a  job.  Regardless  of  what  position  a  candidate  is  interested  in  or  recommended 
for,  if  objective  test  results  show  him  much  above  or  below  the  level  characteristic  of 
the  group,  there  is  no  justification  for  placing  him  in  that  niche.  Dnusual  abilities 
which  he  may  have  can  be  put  to  better  use  in  other  occupations  in  the  organization. 
Test  results  indicate  these  capacities  and  help  in  proper  placement  as  well  as  in  hir- 
ing, as  no  other  tool  can. 

Fourth:  They  indicate  some  particular  abilities  or  comprehension.  Certain 
tests  appraise  manipulative  ability,  mechanical  comprehension,  non-verbal  reason- 
ing, dexterity,  and  co-ordination.  Persons  with  high  degree  of  mechanical  reason- 
ing can  be  located  quickly  and  then  trained  for  production  work. 
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Temperament  Tests 

Fifth:  They  offer  some  clue  as  to  temperament  and  personality  characteristics  that 
may  be  checked  in  a  later  interview.  Indications  or  trends  as  to  personality 
deviations,  maladjustments,  and  neurotic  tendencies  may  be  brought  to  light  by  cer- 
tain inventories  or  scales.  Behavior  includes  not  only  overt  acts,  but  inward  feeling 
tone  engendered  by  a  situation.  Crude  and  inadequate  as  "personality  tests"  may 
be  today,  they  are  far  better  than  the  "shrewd  insights,"  "character  analysis,"  or 
"palmistry"  of  the  past. 
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Who  Are  Your  Best  Eraployecsr'  How  Do  You 
Find  Out?  What  Do  Y'ou  Do  with  Those  Who 
Are  Xot  up  to  Standard?  Employee  Rating  of 
Job  Performance  is  the  Usual  Method  Used  to 
Find  Out.     Unions  Hate  This.  As  Do  Employees. 


Employee 
Ratings 


By  Norman  Locke 

Social  Security  Board 
Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  service  rating  scale  for  employees  has  wide  and  varied  functions.  When 
salarv-  advancements  are  contemplated  for  an  employee,  his  ser\-ice  ratings  fre- 
quentlv  are  scanned  to  aid  in  the  final  decision.  ^\Tien  a  vacancy  occurs  and 
it  is  desired  to  fill  it  by  promotion,  the  service  rating  is  one  of  the  factors  which  re- 
veals the  emplovee  best  qualified.  Correlatively,  when  a  lay-off  becomes  necessary, 
the  serv-ice  rating  enters  into  the  determination. 

Uses 

FURTHER,  the  employee  on  good  behavior  is  continued  in  office  so  long  as  his  service 
rating  reflects  satisfactory-  performance.  In  addition  to  its  relations  to  these  per- 
sonnel actions,  the  serv'ice  rating  has  several  other  functions :  it  serves  to  motivate  the 
emplovee,  it  demonstrates  to  him  the  need  for  improvement,  and  it  reveals  the  effec- 
tiveness of  supers-ision .  With  so  many  significant  personnel  aspects  related  to  the 
service  rating,  it  is  essential  that  the  scale  be  soundly  constructed. 

In  order  to  build  a  scale  which  will  perform  at  least  the  above  functions,  what 
should  the  units  of  the  scale  be?  As  an  analogy,  let  us  take  the  measurement  of 
weight.  The  weight  of  an  object  is  measured  in  pounds,  and  the  units  of  the  scale 
are  marked  off  in  ounces.  In  what  terms  shall  the  serv-ice  of  an  employee  be  meas- 
ured and  in  what  units  shall  the  service  rating  scale  be  marked?  In  short,  what 
constitutes  the  pound  and  the  ounce?  If  we  examine  the  several  functions  of  the 
sers'ice  rating  scale,  the  answer  seems  clearly  indicated.  Salary  advancements,  pro- 
motion, lay-off,  and  continuation  in  office  flow,  in  most  instances,  from  the  em- 
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ployee's  performance  on  the  job.     The  pound,  then,  is  job  performance,  and  the 
ounces  are  the  elements  of  the  job. 

Judgment  Rating 

IN  GENERAL,  if  the  duties  of  a  position  are  such  that  their  performance  results  in  an 
objective  product,  the  tangible  production  itself  is  the  measure  of  job  performance. 
In  a  job  whose  sole  duty  consists  of  loading  cartons  upon  a  conveyor  belt,  the  meas- 
ure of  success  is  the  number  of  cartons  loaded .  If  the  duties  of  a  position  do  not  result 
in  a  product,  but  are  qualitative  in  nature,  measurement  becomes  less  simple.  In  the 
job  of  receptionist,  for  e.xample,  in  which  the  duties  are  to  ascertain  a  caller's  wants 
and  to  direct  him  accordingly  or  to  make  arrangements  for  the  caller  to  see  a  desired 
person,  performance  must  be  evaluated  by  a  process  of  judgment.  In  this  instance  a 
supervisor  states  that  the  employee's  work  is  "good"  or  "bad." 

Since  the  service  rating  scale  is  to  be  used  to  measure  job  performance,  a  good 
first  step  in  its  construction  is  an  examination  of  the  job.  If  the  job  is  analyzed  into 
its  component  duties  and  responsibilities,  the  beginnings  of  the  service  rating  scale 
will  appear,  for  these  job  elements  can  be  adapted  to  become  the  major  items  of  the 
rating  scale.  At  times,  items  pertaining  to  such  personal  and  social  behavior  as  is 
deemed  essential  to  the  job  can  also  be  included.  'When  this  is  done,  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  items  reflect  an  observable  fact  rather  than  an  abstract  qualitv. 

Based  on  Job  Analysis 

THIS  view  of  the  service  rating  scale  makes  it  basically  a  recasting  of  the  description 
of  the  job.  In  the  check-list,  one  of  the  simplest  forms,  the  scale  is  a  listing  of  job 
duties,  each  duty  forming  an  item  of  the  scale  to  be  checked  as  satisfactory  or  unsatis- 
factory. Here  the  scale  can  be  thought  of  as  a  vertical  line,  each  job  dutv  being 
represented  as  a  point  in  the  line. 

Another  form  of  the  service  rating  scale,  the  numerical  scale,  takes  the  same  job 
duties  and  calls  for  an  evaluation  in  percentage  terms.  A  related  form,  the  adjectival 
scale,  does  likewise,  the  duties  to  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  excellent,  very  good,  good, 
fair,  or  unsatisfactory  performance.  In  each  instance  the  scale  can  be  thought  of  as  a 
row  of  lines,  each  representing  a  range  of  degree  of  performance.  As  will  be  seen 
below,  the  graphic  rating  scale  is  a  variation  on  these.  There  are  several  other  types 
of  scale,  but  since  the  major  emphasis  here  is  upon  the  underlying  principles  of  con- 
struction, common  to  all  types,  they  will  not  be  mentioned. 

In  the  construction  of  the  service  rating  scale,  there  are  two  things  to  be  accom- 
plished: a  scale  which  is  a  reliable  and  valid  instrument,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one 
which  facilitates  the  judgment  process.  So  much  has  been  written  on  the  unreliabil- 
ity of  judgment  that  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  not  only  does  the  basis  of  one 
individual's  judgment  shift  from  time  to  time,  but  also  the  basis  of  judgment  differs 
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from  one  individual  to  another.     Further,  such  extraneous  factors  as  bias,  prejudice, 
and  the  activity  of  the  moment  may  influence  one's  judgment. 

Since  a  major  cause  of  variation  in  judgment  is  the  variation  in  the  standard  em- 
ployed, common  standards  serve  as  a  means  of  overcoming  individual  and  group 
fluctuations  in  judgment.  Probably  the  most  usual  method  of  doing  this  is  to  supply 
the  rater  with  a  set  of  descriptive  terms  as  in  the  adjectival  scale,  and  to  require  that 
for  each  item  he  indicate  which  adjective  applies  to  the  person  being  rated. 

Use  Careful  Definitions 

SiNXE  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  meaning  attributed  to  such  terms  as  "excel- 
lent "  and  "good,"  precise  and  careful  definition  of  these  adjectives  goes  a  long  way 
toward  stabilizing  the  judgment  process.  If  the  definition  takes  the  form  of  a 
description  of  the  job  performance  deemed  "excellent"  or  "good,"  rather  than  that 
of  a  dictionary  definition  of  the  words  themselves,  the  scale  is  even  more  improved. 

The  rater  who  has  an  example  of  degrees  of  performance  before  him  can  compare 
the  performance  of  the  employee  with  those  deemed  "good"  or  "fair,"  and  decide 
in  which  category  the  employee  best  fits.  These  definitions  preferably  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  scale  itself  rather  than  be  supplementary  to  it.  The  graphic  rat- 
ing scale  lends  itself  very  readily  to  the  inclusion  of  these  standards  in  so  far  as  they 
can  be  placed  under  the  item. 

It  is  probably  best  not  to  show  on  the  scale  itself  the  numerical  designation  of 
the  degrees  of  performance  or  the  weights  accorded  each  item.  The  presence  of 
numbers  may  serve  as  a  distraction  and  draw  the  attention  of  the  rater  away  from  the 
description  of  the  performance  of  the  employee.  The  result  may  be  a  false  emphasis 
on  the  mechanics  of  rating,  rather  than  an  emphasis  upon  the  performance  of  the 
employee  as  represented  by  the  item.  To  avoid  this,  the  rater  can  indicate  his  evalu- 
ation by  placing  a  mark  at  an  appropriate  position  on  the  item-line  and  the  mark  can 
be  translated  into  quantitative  terms  and  the  total  score  computed  by  another  person 
at  a  later  date. 

Different  Rating  Methods 

AS  AN  example  of  the  points  mentioned  above,  the  procedure  in  constructing  a 
f\.  service  rating  scale  for  clerical  workers  will  be  indicated  briefly.  An  analysis 
of  the  duties  of  clerical  workers  supplies  the  basic  material  with  which  to  build  the 
scale.  Let  us  assume  that  these  duties  are  filing,  mailing,  recording,  and  machine 
operation.  Each  of  these  duties  is  composed  of  several  elements  which  go  to  make 
it  up.  As  a  sample  of  such  elements,  let  us  take  the  duty  of  filing.  Filing  involves 
sorting  material  into  groups,  matching  correspondence  with  file  folders,  setting  up 
cross  references  when  doing  original  filing,  locating  required  material,  locating  re- 
lated material,  and  returning  material  promptly  to  files.  These  job  elements  can 
now  be  thought  of  as  items  in  the  scale. 
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Yes  or  No  Rating 

THE  type  of  scale  desired  will  determine  the  form  of  presentation  of  the  item. 
Examples  of  the  various  kinds  of  scale  mentioned  above  can  be  shown.  Taking 
the  last  filing  job  element — returning  material  promptly  to  files — as  an  example,  the 
form  in  the  check-list  would  be: 


Keturiis  material  prom-ptly  to  files         Yes No 

The  task  of  the  rater  is  to  decide  whether  the  given  employee  does  or  does  not  return 
material  promptly,  and  then  to  check  the  appropriate  alternative. 


T 


Numerical  Rating 

HE  form  in  the  numerical  type  scale  would  be: 

Returns  material  promptly  to  files         o — 


The  rater  here  decides  the  extent  to  which  the  employee's  performance  is  present, 
and  indicates  by  a  check  mark  the  point  closest  to  that  degree. 
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Qualitative  Rating 

HE  form  in  the  adjectival  scale  would  be: 

Returns  material  promptly  to  files         Always 

Often 

Sometimes 

Seldom      

Never        

In  this  instance,  the  rater  is  supplied  with  degrees  of  performance,  and  after  judging 
which  degree  most  closely  approximates  the  performance  of  the  employee,  he  indi- 
cates that  one  as  his  rating. 
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Graphic  Rating 

HE  form  in  the  graphic  rating  scale  would  be; 

Ketuni  of  material: 


'Returns  ma-  When  rushed  Will  cumulate  Keeps  material  Holds  ma- 
terial as  soon  for  time  will  de-  two  or  three  on  his  desk  terial  so  long 
as  he  is  fin-  lay  returning  folders  before  until  asked  for  that  he  mis- 
ished   with    it        material                     returning  it  lays  it 

Here  the  rater  indicates  the  point  on  the  line  which  represents  the  employee's  perfor- 
mance by  a  check  mark. 
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Whichever  type  scale  is  chosen,  the  job  elements  of  each  of  the  duties  of  filing, 
mailing,  recording,  and  machine  operation  would  become  the  items  of  the  scale. 
Each  of  the  duties  would  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  several  elements  and 
the  elements  then  adopted  to  scale  form. 

After  the  scale  has  been  drawn  up,  it  becomes  necessary  to  think  of  translating 
the  check  mark  into  numerical  terms. 

When  individuals  are  measured  in  any  ability,  and  a  curve  of  the  results  is  drawn 
bv  placing  the  score  on  the  horizontal  line,  and  the  frequency  with  which  the  score 
occurs  on  the  vertical  line,  the  resulting  shape  of  the  curve  usually  resembles  a  side 
view  of  a  church  bell.  In  such  a  curve  most  of  the  scores  are  found  in  the  center, 
with  the  remaining  scores  tapering  off  symmetrically  on  each  side.  The  center  of 
the  curve  represents  the  average  ability  and  the  extremes  of  the  line  represent  the 
extremes  of  the  ability.  Since  the  curve  is  symmetrical,  marking  off  a  given  distance 
from  the  center  in  each  direction  will  result,  among  other  things,  in  two  scores  equi- 
distant from  the  average. 

Distribution  of  Ratings 

WHEN  building  a  service  rating  scale,  whose  items  call  for  a  rating  of  gradations 
of  performance,  such  as  the  numerical,  adjectival,  or  graphic  rating  scales, 
each  item  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  center  of  the  gradations  represents  the 
average  performance,  with  the  distances  from  the  center  to  each  corresponding  inter- 
mediate point  equal.  In  a  numerical  scale  in  which  the  items  to  be  scored  from,  say, 
o  to  ID,  o  would  represent  completely  unsatisfactory  performance,  to  would  represent 
almost  perfect  performance,  and  average  performance  would  be  scored  as  5.  Above- 
average  performance  would  vary  from  5  to  10  and  below  average  from  5  to  o. 

In  the  adjectival  scale,  the  several  descriptive  adjectives  would  best  be  an  odd 
number  in  order  to  provide  a  center  around  which  ratings  can  cluster  in  characteristic 
fashion.  Thus,  three  grades  of  performance,  say,  excellent,  good,  and  unsatisfactory, 
would  lend  themselves  more  readily  to  scoring  than  would  two  grades  such  as  satis- 
factory and  unsatisfactory.  The  score  accorded  eacli  grade  should  be  arranged  in 
equal  intervals  with  the  center  score  taken  as  representing  the  average  performance. 
Here  the  scores  might  be  something  like  2.,  4,  6,  8,  and  10.  The  latter  comment  holds 
also  for  the  graphic  rating  scale. 

When  constructing  examples  of  performance,  these  relationships  should  be 
remembered.  The  example  in  the  center  should  be  average  performance  and  those 
toward  each  extreme  should  grade  off  equally.  In  each  of  the  above  situations  the 
actual  numbers  used  as  weights  will  not  affect  the  results  so  long  as  the  relationships 
mentioned  are  maintained.  The  final  score  of  the  employee  is  determined  by  sum- 
ming the  scores  of  each  item. 
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Statistical  Checks 


THE  interpretation  of  the  final  score  can  be  approached  from  a  statistical  point  of 
view  or  from  a  logical  one.  The  statistical  approach  would  consist  of  finding  the 
average  score  and  the  standard  deviation,  and  then  marking  off  the  range  of  scores 
into  six  equal  units  of  one  standard  deviation  each,  three  above  and  three  below  the 
average.  Those  scores  found  lying  in  the  lowest  unit  could  be  considered  unsatisfac- 
tory. If  further  designation  of  quality  of  performance  were  desired,  the  second  low- 
est unit  could  be  considered  fair,  the  third  and  fourth  units  grouped  together  and 
considered  good,  the  fifth  unit  considered  very  good,  and  the  highest  unit  considered 
excellent. 


hi 
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Typical  Distribution  op  Ratings 

The  logical  approach  would  require  merely  a  decision  of  the  points  to  be  estab- 
lished as  to  the  critical  ones.  This  would  mean  that  one  would  decide,  say,  that 
only  30%  of  the  items  could  be  rated  unsatisfactory.  If  the  rating  process  is  one 
which  involved  checking  a  number,  the  critical  points  in  each  item  could  be  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  items  and  the  total  score  of  each  employee  judged  against  the 
resulting  expansion  of  scores. 

These  are  the  barest  essentials  in  the  construction  of  the  service  rating  scale. 
There  are  many  refinements  on  the  foregoing,  and  several  techniques  which  differ 
from  those  given  here.  However,  it  is  felt  that  the  above  represents  a  sound  ap- 
proach which  the  personnel  officer  could  employ  in  beginning  to  develop  a  service 
rating  plan. 
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Editor's  Comment 

WE  ARE  incline  J  to  doubt  Mr.  Locke' s  belief  that  the  distribution  curve  of  employee  ratings 
should  be  in  the  shape  of  a  church  bell  Q.e.,  normal).  If  the  selection  of  e?nployees 
upon  hiring  is  any  good  at  all,  then  those  tending  to  be  unsatisfactory  will  not  be  hired. 

This  should  result,  in  rating  of  performance ,  in  only  a  minor  proportion  of  employees  show- 
ing up  as  below  standard.  Thus  the  frequency  curve  of  ratings  should  be  skewed,  or  the  church 
bell  knocked  out  of  shape. 

In  the  figure  attached  ice  show  the  frequency  of  accidents  among  a  group  of  men.  This  is 
in  reality  the  distribution  of  the  ratings  of  these  men  on  one  item  of  their  job  performance. 

It  shou's  a  skew  distribution,  in  which  those  who  are  regarded  as  not  below  at  least  satis- 
factory performance  are  greatly  in  excess  of  those  below  that  standard.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  this  is  or  should  be  more  typical  of  rating  results  than  a  bell  shaped  distribution. 

Mr.  Locke's  idea  of  running  out  a  statistical  distribution  of  ratings  is  an  excellent  one,  for 
it  shows,  if  the  distribution  is  not  the  right  shape,  that  either  hiring  methods  are  not  effectively 
screening  out  those  who  ivill  be  poor  workers,  or  supervisors  are  not  doing  the  rating  fob  properly. 
It  may  also  show  the  size  of  the  retraining  fob  necessary. 

In  personnel  work  the  tail  end  men  {jhotvn  in  black  in  the  figure)  who  are  rated  unsatisfac- 
tory should,  of  course,  become  the  subject  of  special  efforts  to  improve  their  performance. 
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A  Proper  Policy  of  Original  Placement  of  New 
Employees — Particularly  Young  Inexperienced 
Ones,  Selection  for  Upgrading,  Direct  Training 
for  Promotion  and  Recommendation  for  Re- 
lated Training  Cannot  be  Accomplished  with- 
out Vocational  Counseling  in  Industry. 


Help  Workers  to 
The  Right  Jobs 


By  C.  F.  McPeak 

Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

IN  RECENT  years  guidance  has  been  pushed  to  the  fore  and  accepted  as  a  necessary 
function  of  education.  Our  progressive  school  systems  provide  guidance 
programs  that  encompass  both  the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  educa- 
tional administrators  consider  these  problems  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of 
democratic  educational  objectives.  Generally  speaking,  these  objectives  are  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  individuals  who  are  well  adjusted  to  their  total 
environments,  reasonably  happy,  and  competent. 

Guidance  proceeds  on  the  basis  that  behavior  problems  can  be  everted  and  ade- 
quate adjustment  secured  through  proper  instruction  in  those  elements  that  tend 
to  cause  confusion  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  Consideration  is  therefore  given 
to  such  factors  as  social  growth,  vocational  planning,  health,  sex  attitudes,  and 
educational  development.  Guidance  also  contends  that  when  abnormal  behavior 
does  occur,  it  is  only  a  symptom  or  result  of  the  individual's  inability  to  satisfy  a 
felt  need  in  a  socially  approved  manner.  The  remedy  does  not  lie  in  a  direct  attack 
upon  the  symptom,  but  in  the  determination  of  the  basic  cause  of  the  difficulty 
and  the  application  of  treatment  on  that  level. 

Supply  of  Perfect  Workers  Limited 

ALTHOUGH  industry  is  not  concerned  with  the  guidance  programs  of  the  school, 
jDl  the  objectives  that  such  programs  strive  to  attain  are  the  very  qualities  that 
industry  desires  in  its  personnel.  Every  organization  is  trying  to  find  or  develop 
workers  who  are  well  adjusted  to  their  total  environment,  reasonably  happy,  and 
competent. 
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Business  leaders  have  had  sufficienr  experience  to  know  that  any  other  type  of 
employee  is  a  bad  investment.  Unfortunately  the  supply  of  such  desirable  adults 
is  limited  and  far  outweighed  by  the  demand.  As  a  result,  there  are  on  the  payroll 
of  every  industrial  organization  many  less  desirable  employees,  adults  who  stand 
in  need  of  guidance  as  much  as  docs  the  adolescent. 

Many  people  who  can  appreciate  the  need  for  guidance  during  youth  simply 
cannot  understand  the  need  for  guidance  when  adulthood  has  been  reached.  They 
assume  that  adult  problem  behavior  stems  from  a  wilful  neglect  of  faculties  that  all 
adults  possess.  That  such  is  not  the  case  should  be  apparent,  for  it  is  quite  evident 
that  individuals  differ  in  their  ability  to  make  wise  adjustments  and  plans. 

Wisdom  and  keeness  of  foresight  are  not  natural  concomitants  of  age,  but  are 
acquired  bv  the  individual  only  when  sought  after  and  cultivated.  It  is  likewise 
evident  that  many  adults  have  had  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  endowments 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  mature  wisdom  and  foresight;  as  a  consequence,  they 
are  not  fully  prepared  to  cope  with  their  many  problems. 

The  Personality  Pattern 

BUT  what  has  this  to  do  with  industry?  Simply  this.  The  effects  of  a  malad- 
justment are  not  confined  to  any  single  activity  or  conflict.  Instead,  the 
maladjustment  weaves  itself  into  the  personality  pattern  and  the  behavior  responses 
of  the  total  individual.  The  school  learned  long  ago  that  it  could  not  understand 
problem  behavior  on  the  basis  of  present  activity  and  school  environment  only. 

Experience  taught  that  the  cause  might  lie  anywhere  in  the  child's  total  en- 
vironment, past  or  present.  Unacceptable  school  conduct  is  now  regarded  as  an 
indication  that  a  basic  need  has  been  thwarted  and  that  the  individual,  in  a  desper- 
ate attempt  to  achieve  satisfaction,  has  done  so  in  a  manner  unacceptable  to  his 
school  environment.  It  is  important  to  understand  that  although  the  basic  conflict 
may  lie  far  outside  the  school,  it  may,  nevertheless,  determine  the  child's  attitude 
toward  the  school  and  his  effort  therein. 

Industry,  however,  has  not  approached  problem  behavior  on  a  psychological 
basis.  Behavior  is  seen  and  evaluated  only  in  its  direct  relationship  to  the  work  of 
the  day.  When  the  need  for  discipline  arises,  management  usually  resorts  to  the 
simple  remedy  of  demanding  a  change  in  behavior  and  backs  this  with  the  ultimatum 
that  the  change  be  immediately  accomplished  ".  .  .or  else.  ..."  This  treatment 
discloses  a  complete  lack  of  understanding  concerning  the  basic  fundamentals  under- 
lying human  behavior  and  thus  invariably  fails  to  succeed  in  its  purpose. 

Present  Basis  Disciplinary 

SUPERVISION  must  come  to  realize  that  man  psychologically  is  a  bundle  of  needs. 
Some  of  these  needs  are  purely  organic,  such  as  the  need  for  food  and  drink,  but 
far  more  are  psychological  in  nature.  Man  deeply  feels  the  need  for  affection,  the 
need  for  "belonging,"  the  need  for  independence  and  security,  the  need  for  social 
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approval,  and  the  need  for  maintaining  self-esteem.  These  needs  must  be  satisfied 
if  the  individual  is  to  maintain  a  healthy  personality.  If  legitimate  satisfaction 
is  denied,  the  personality  seeks  satisfaction  wherever  it  can  be  secured. 

Psychologists  now  maintain  that  human  needs  are  accompanied  by  tensions 
which  actually  annoy  and  disturb  the  individual  until  they  are  released.  If  no 
acceptable  means  of  liberation  is  found,  the  irritation  continues  to  grow  until 
necessity  forces  the  individual  to  achieve  satisfaction  in  any  way  possible,  even 
though  such  pursuit  may  lead  into  unacceptable  habits  of  behavior. 

Industrial  personnel  procedure  ignores  these  facts  and  relies  upon  threats  and 
the  fear  of  dismissal  to  redirect  the  employee's  activities.  Guidance  experts,  on 
the  other  hand,  modify  their  techniques  in  the  light  of  these  findings  and,  when 
attempting  to  readjust  behavior,  provide  legitimate  channels  of  satisfaction  for 
thwarted  needs. 

Hard-boiled  management  will  doubtlessly  dismiss  the  idea  of  guidance  tech- 
niques in  business  as  wholly  impractical,  but  a  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
will  prove  otherwise.  From  the  standpoint  of  pure  economics,  industry  is  inter- 
ested in  labor  for  its  vocational  skills  and  ability  to  produce.  Any  condition 
that  lessens  the  workers'  ability  to  produce  is  of  vital  concern  to  industry. 

Modern  industrial  research  has  found  that  most  cases  which  call  for  disciplinary 
action  involve  personality  defects  rather  than  any  lack  of  vocational  skills.  In 
other  words,  it  is  not  lack  of  ability  that  prevents  the  problem  employee  from  con- 
tributing the  maximum,  but  it  is  his  personality  adjustments  which  prevent  him 
from  utilizing  his  skill  to  the  maximum. 

Reasoi/s  for  Discharge 

DR.  JOHN  M.  BREWER  of  Harvard  University  studied  the  reasons  given  for  dis- 
charge in  4,174  cases  and  found  that  63%  involved  personality  weaknesses 
such  as  insubordination,  unreliability,  absenteeism,  use  of  alcohol,  etc.  A  study 
conducted  by  Mr.  William  C.  Ackerly,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Employment 
Managers'  Association,  who  studied  4,000  discharges  in  76  business  institutions, 
unearthed  the  following  causes  for  dismissal : 

per  cent 

Carelessness 14 

Non-cooperation 10 

Laziness 10 

Dishonesty 8 

Attention  to  matters  outside  of  work 8 

Lack  of  initiative 7 

Tardiness 7 

Lack  of  effort 7 

Disloyalty 3 

Discourtesy i 

Miscellaneous Z4 
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These  studies  were  concerned  only  with  individuals  whose  maladjustment 
had  reached  the  extreme.  Think  of  the  number  of  workers  whose  efficiency  is 
impaired  by  similar  personality  faults  which  have  not  yet  developed  to  this  point. 
When  there  exists  a  direct  correlation  between  personality  and  job  efficiency,  the 
worker  personality  definitely  becomes  the  concern  of  industry. 

This  emphasizes  also  the  business  man's  need  for  a  proper  understanding  of 
human  behavior  in  attempting  to  secure  the  maximum  from  each  employee.  Threats 
and  ultimatums  predicated  upon  fear  will  not  accomplish  any  permanent  redirection 
of  activity;  this  feat  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  wise  application  of 
guidance  techniques. 

Need  for  Personnel  Counselors 

THE  Personnel  Department  must  number  among  its  staff  someone  who  is  suf- 
ficiently well  versed  in  psychology  and  guidance  to  competently  undertake  the 
correction  of  maladjustment  problems.  It  will  be  his  responsibility  to  save  the 
skills  of  the  employee  by  controlling  those  conditions  within  the  worker  which 
arc  interfering  with  the  full   expression  of  these  skills. 

The  counselor  must  first  determine  the  basic  cause  of  the  difficulty  and  acquaint 
the  worker  with  his  diagnosis  so  that  the  individual  understands  the  problem  in 
its  real  light.  The  employee  must  then  be  instilled  with  a  desire  and  enthusiasm 
for  doing  better.  After  these  steps  have  been  accomplished,  a  program  for  re- 
habilitation should  be  formulated  and  the  individual  exposed  to  it. 

It  is  possible  that  all  the  information  necessary  for  diagnosis  and  treatment 
mav  be  within  the  plant,  or  as  is  more  likely,  such  conditions  may  be  entirely  out- 
side the  company.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  place  these  factors  beyond  the  in- 
terest realm  of  the  counselor,  for  if  these  external  conditions  affect  the  man's  work, 
they  immediately  deserve  the  attention  of  the  company. 

Adequate  remedial  procedure  may  demand  that  the  counselor  be  informed 
on  company  policy,  vocational  adjustment,  vocational  guidance,  family  relation- 
ships, the  community,  the  family  budget,  legal  matters,  proper  use  of  leisure  time, 
etc.  In  short,  the  guide  must  be  able  to  cope  with  any  of  the  problems  that  might 
arise  to  confuse  the  employee  and  thwart  his  needs. 

In  carrying  out  his  responsibility,  the  counselor  need  not  wait  until  individuals 
attain  a  state  of  extreme  and  obvious  maladjustment.  The  guide  should  be  on  the 
alert  for  early  indications  of  chronic  maladjustment.  The  more  deeply  rooted 
abnormal  behavior  becomes,  the  harder  the  job  of  substituting  more  desirable 
response  patterns. 

The  personnel  worker  must  study  efficiency  reports  and  foremen's  comments 
in  order  to  catch  these  early  cases.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
guidance  counselor  interview  every  applicant  for  a  job  prior  to  his  employment. 
By  so  doing,  it  is  possible,  by  test  and  interview,  for  the  experienced  guidance 
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worker  to  discern  extreme  cases  of  maladjustment  and  eliminate  them  before  they 
become  a  company  investment  and  responsibility. 

They  Reduce  Labor  Turnover 

Every  new  employee  is  a  financial  loss  until  he  is  able  to  contribute  his  share 
to  company  activity.  Very  often  this  requires  considerable  training  and  time 
which  can  only  be  made  up  through  the  individual's  later  efforts.  To  discharge 
an  employee  means  a  loss  of  this  original  investment  plus  the  necessity  of  training 
another  unknown  quantity.  The  personnel  counselor  seeks  to  prevent  this  from 
happening  by  trying  to  prevent  all  but  the  well  adjusted  from  becoming  part  of  the 
organization,  and  by  preventing  the  development  of  maladjusted  people  within 
the  plant. 

Company  publications  may  be  used  for  this  latter  purpose,  as  well  as  confer- 
ences, since  the  ultimate  goal  is  to  stimulate  the  desire  for  adjustment  in  each  person. 
Guidance,  it  should  be  remembered,  attempts  to  stimulate  the  desire  for  adjustment 
and  point  out  ways  and  means  whereby  it  may  be  secured.  However,  in  no  case, 
docs  it  attempt  to  make  the  individual's  actual  decisions. 

Naturally  the  counselor  would  make  ample  use  of  the  other  personnel  facilities 
which  might  exist;  these  might  include  the  recreation  group,  the  medical  group, 
the  credit  union,  the  mutual  benefit  association,  the  transfer  group,  etc.  Where 
these  facilities  might  not  exist,  the  guide  should  see  to  their  organization  or  he 
should  develop  contacts  with  similar  community  services. 

Participation  in  the  programs  of  these  groups  may  be  essential  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  individual.  The  bowling  team  may  help  the  shop  man  escape  from 
his  repetitive  job,  or  it  may  offer  some  menial  laborer  his  only  opportunity  to  lead 
and  thereby  taste  the  social  approval  that  he  needs  and  so  seldom  gets.  A  loan 
from  the  credit  union  may  set  a  man's  mind  at  rest  and  add  to  his  feeling  of  security 
and  independence. 

Workers  Suspicious  of  Industry 

SUCH  a  program  can,  if  necessary,  justify  its  right  to  existence  solely  on  the  basis 
of  economic  return,  since  it  will  result  in  a  closer  realization  of  every  employee's 
vocational  skills;  but  an  even  greater  return  will  be  realized  through  the  improve- 
ment  of  company-employee   relationships. 

In  the  past,  management  tended  to  consider  labor  as  purely  a  factor  of  produc- 
tion, subject  to  all  the  impersonal  economic  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Considera- 
tion of  human  relationships  was  not  believed  conducive  to  profitable  business,  and 
management  spent  much  of  its  time  fighting  organizations  and  legislation  aimed  at 
the  improvement  of  these  factors.  The  last  two  decades  have  seen  a  slow  shift  in 
this  point  of  view. 
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Contemporary  business  theory  no  longer  maintains  that  industry  can  be  pro- 
moted through  class  division  and  warfare;  it  now  believes  that  cooperation  between 
all  classes  is  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  any  one  of  them,  and  good  management 
is  now  willing  to  spend  time  and  money  cementing  the  bonds  between  labor  and 
management.  What  it  seeks  is  that  each  worker  identify  himself  with  the  organiza- 
tion, its  products,  and  its  achievements.  Unfortunately,  while  many  organizations 
recognize  the  value  of  this  identification,  they  still  do  not  realize  that  they  must 
do  something  to  merit  such  an  employee  attitude. 

The  worker  is  suspicious  of  industry;  the  past  has  given  him  a  right  to  be. 
However  he  is  hopeful  and  a  good,  sincere  program  of  cooperation  will  be  met 
halfway.  Guidance  as  a  function  of  industry  can  accomplish  much  in  this  direction. 
The  employee  has  concrete  evidence  that  the  corporation  is  interested  in  him  and 
his  welfare  as  an  individual.  It  helps  encourage  an  ego  which  suffers  from  being 
a  continually  small  cog  in  a  tremendous  wheel. 

The  individual  worker,  although  he  may  not  realize  the  full  significance  in- 
volved, can  not  help  but  appreciate  that  the  company,  his  company,  is  anxious  to 
see  that  he  is  kept  reasonably  well  adjusted.  The  organization  should  in  no  way 
attempt  to  suppress  the  idea  that  it  too  benefits  by  this  interest  in  its  employees' 
welfare.  In  supplying  this  service  to  its  personnel,  industry  is  not  motivated  by 
paternal  instincts,  but  is  merely  cooperating  with  a  partner  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  both.     In  return,  it  legitimately  expects  the  same  cooperation  from  labor. 

The  case  for  guidance  in  industry  might  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  a  well 
adjusted,  happy,  competent  employee  is  an  efficient  worker,  and  efficient  workers 
are  often  the  difference  between  successful  and  unsuccessful  business  enterprises. 
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Bullens  Lane, 
Ormskirk, 
Lancashire, 
England. 
January  ii,  1943. 

The  Editor, 

Personnel  Journal, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Dr.  Slocombe, 

MY  DELAY  in  replying  to  your  last  letter  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  expecting  some  government  declaration  on  wage  policy  in  England. 
But  it  has  not  been  forthcoming. 

Why  No  Wage  Ceiling 

THERE  has  been  a  considerable  agitation  for  a  wage  ceiling,  or  at  least  a  freezing 
of  existing  wage  levels,  but  neither  has  come  about.  The  reasons  for  this  are: 
(i)  A  freezing  would  imply  that  all  wage  levels  are  equitable  as  they  stand  at  pre- 
sent. It  would  be  difficult  to  arrange  machinery  for  a  smoothing  out  of  anomalies 
without  upsetting  the  main  collective  bargaining  principle.  (2.)  Rationing  of  vital 
commodities  has  made  money  above  a  certain  level  of  much  less  use.  When  the 
income  tax  level  is  reached,  workers  are  not  greatly  attracted  by  wage  increases. 
(3)  The  pre-war  machinery  for  wage  adjustment  (by  collective  bargaining)  had 
grown  up  and  only  allowed  for  slow  change.  We  owe  a  lot  to  this  machinery  for 
the  peaceful  changes  that  have  taken  place. 


T 


Wage  Rate  Changing 

HERE  are  in  England  two  methods  of  wage  rate  changing,     (i)  Through  Trade 
Boards.     Employers  and  employees  meet  under  the  chairmanship  of  a  nominee 

of  the  Minister  of  Labour.     They  fix  a  rate  for  the  industry,  and  this  then  becomes 

law.     So  far  this  method  has  applied  only  to  the  smaller  and  lower  paid  industries. 

(1)  Negotiations  between  national  unions  and  large  federations  of  employers,  under 

the  chairmanship  of  a  nominee  of  the  Minister  of  Labour  (either  a  judge  or  a  labour 

conciliation  official). 

These  processes  are  continually  going  on.     Wages  have  on  the  average  gone 

up  about  50%  since  the  war  started,  though  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  only 

about  15%. 
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There  are  manv  side  issues  which  alleviate  the  situation.  For  example,  many 
war  industries  are  on  a  bonus  system,  and  this  usually  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
wages  over  the  basic  rate  by  15%.  When  the  earnings  are  too  high  the  employer 
breaks  down  the  job,  and  a  new  rate  is  made,  or  he  subcontracts  the  job  to  another 
company  which  establishes  a  lower  rate. 

Another  factor  is  overtime.  If  the  basic  rates  are  low,  the  worker  is  allowed  to 
pur  in  overtime,  often  uneconomically-  One  finds  workers  merely  putting  in  time, 
just  to  increase  their  wages.  Sunday  work  has  been  abused  by  both  sides  in  this 
way.     The  effect  on  morale  is  not  happy. 

Short  Spurts 

WHEN  it  is  necessary  for  a  spurt,  long  hours,  56  and  over,  can  be  worked  for  a 
short  time  without  detriment.  But  long  periods  of  long  hours  are  devastating 
in  their  effect  on  health  and  production.  In  addition  to  this,  the  weekly  wage 
standard  is  raised,  and  it  becomes  difficult  to  revert  to  the  norm. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  how  English  industrialists  have  neglected  the  advice 
and  warnings  of  scientists  and  doctors  in  this  respect. 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  have  urged 
reasonable  hours,  and  by  means  of  the  Essential  Work  Order  regulation,  has  exer- 
cised a  lot  of  pressure,  quite  rightly. 

Failure  of  Cash  Incentive 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  features  is  the  failure  of  the  cash  incentive  to  reach 
the  expectation  of  employers  in  getting  increased  production.     The  upholders 
of  "all  that  counts  is  the  pay  packet"  had  many  rude  shocks. 

It  is  now  clearly  demonstrated  that  such  incentives  to  work  as  security  of  em- 
ployment, good  conditions  in  the  factory,  chances  of  promotion,  and  last  but  not 
least,  patriotism,  play  a  greater  part  than  was  imagined. 

Yours 

R.  E.  Jefferson. 
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Book  Review  Editor,  Mr.  Everett  Van  Every 
California  Personnel  Management  Association,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  DIGESTS 
By  Industrial  Relations  Section,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Reviewed  by  Charles  S.  Slocombe 

The  Industrial  Relations  Section  of  the  Department  of  Economics  of  Princeton 
University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  has  recently  issued  two  important  digests  dealing  with 
Nutritional  Programs  for  Industrial  Employees,  and  Medical  Departments  in  War 
Industries  (lojj  each). 

It  has  also  issued  a  selected  annotated  bibliography  dealing  with  health  prob- 
lems in  war  industries,  and  another  dealing  with  the  feeding  of  war  workers  (lOji 
each). 

These  documents  are  very  good  and  practical.  A  copy  should  certainly  be  ob- 
tained by  every  company  doing  war  work. 

We  quote  below  from  one  digest  to  show  the  type  of  practical  material  that  is 
to  be  found  in  all  of  them. 

Employee  Education 

MANY  companies  have  found  that  the  provision  of  adequate  eating  facilities  is 
not  in  itself  a  guarantee  that  the  worker  will  eat  balanced  meals.  To  promote 
better  use  of  the  cafeteria  and  to  encourage  more  nourishing  lunch  boxes,  employees 
must  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  good  foods.  Companies  and  special  groups  which 
have  given  attention  to  the  problem  of  nutritional  education  have  found  the  following 
methods  helpful:  Two  good  programs  available  nationally  to  war  plants  through 
their  local  gas  and  utility  companies  have  been  worked  out  by  Servel,  Inc.,  and 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

Feature  articles  on  proper  eating  habits,  including  menus  for  lunch  boxes,  in  the 
plant  bulletin. 

Distribute  booklets  on  nutrition  and  on  lunch-box  menus  to  workers  and  their 
families.  A  large  manufacturing  organization  has  appended  a  separate  letter  to 
such  booklets  given  to  foremen.  This  letter  cites  typical  situations  and  useful 
methods  by  which  the  foreman  may  promote  employee  interest  in  the  booklet  and 
in  good  eating  habits  in  general. 

Post  cafeteria  "Victory"  menus  to  suggest  meals  that  can  be  prepared  at  home. 

Serve  in  the  cafeteria  nutritious  foods  which  appeal  to  the  eye  and  the  taste. 

Make  available  the  advice  of  a  trained  dietician  to  employees  and  their  families. 
To  encourage  the  use  of  the  dietician,  one  company  inserted  a  coupon  in  the  plant 
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magazine  to  be  checked  for  nutrirional  disabilities,  such  as  overweight.  This  was 
followed  up  by  correspondence  and,  when  necessary,  private  consultation. 

Provide  pay  envelope  slips  listing  items  of  food  of  good  nutritional  value  which 
are  on  the  market  at  reasonable  prices. 

Organize  classes  and  demonstrations  on  the  selection  and  preparation  of  balanced 
meals.  These  can  be  conducted  by  the  plant  dietician  or  by  a  representative  of  the 
local  nutrition  group. 

Place  posters  and  exhibits,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  good  eating  habits, 
at  strategic  spots  around  the  plant. 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  &  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
By  Dale  Yoder.     848  pp.     1941     $5.65 

INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
By  Joseph  TifHn.     386  pp.     1941     $4.65 

Published  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Reviewed  by  Book  Review  Editor 

These  two  volumes  can  be  said  to  be  almost  a  personnel  library  in  themselves. 
Their  topics,  their  themes,  their  practical  application  to  business  needs,  their  style 
of  text  matter  appear  to  complement  each  other.  The  one  deals  principally  in  the 
mechanics  of  personnel  administration  and  industrial  relations,  covering  the  field 
thoroughly  and  scientifically;  the  other  treats  of  the  testing  and  measuring  pro- 
cedures that  modern  experience  and  experiment  have  revealed.  Current  business 
terminology  might  suggest  calling  the  second  book  "personnel  controls."  In  one 
sense  that  is  just  about  the  relationship  that  industrial  psychology  bears  to  the  field 
of  personnel  management. 

Yoder's  Book  Practical 

Y Oder's  book  is  the  latest  text  on  the  management  of  personnel  and  industrial 
relations  in  business  and  industry.  It  is  a  complete  course  of  study,  covering 
all  aspects  of  personnel  management  up  to  the  present  time.  The  work  is  a  good 
base  study  for  those  junior  employees  who  may  have  to  be  upgraded  in  employment 
and  personnel  work  for  the  first  time.  It  is  an  ideal  book  for  war  training  classes 
in  personnel  administration  and  labor  relations.  Although  this  volume  is  a  revision 
of  the  author's  previous  work,  "Personnel  &  Labor  Relations,"  the  later  text  is  less 
academic  in  style  and  far  more  acceptable  to  the  "practical  fellow"  who  may  also  be 
studying  professional  personnel  principles  and  practices  for  the  first  time. 

Yoder  does  a  thorough  job  of  clearing  the  meaning  of  personnel  management;  ex- 
plains how  the  field  developed  and  presents  a  new  approach  on  how  this  compar- 
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atively  new  branch  of  management  should  be  studied.  He  explains  how  personnel 
management  in  the  current  sense  is  only  one  phase  of  general  management  and 
deals  with  the  efficient  control  of  manpower  as  distinguished  from  those  phases 
which  are  concerned  with  all  other  sources  of  power. 

He  makes  a  strong  case  for  the  need  of  securing  unanimous  understanding  and 
approval  from  all  representatives  within  an  organization  for  a  clearly  formulated 
labor  policy.  Without  this  understanding  and  acceptance  there  can  be  no  adequate 
motivation  for  the  specific  personnel  policies  and  practices  that  make  up  the  subject 
of  this  book,  and  are  the  vital  parts  of  a  satisfactory  industrial  relations  program. 
Yoder  makes  the  best  use  of  collateral  reading  recommendations  and  supplementary 
source  suggestions  that  we  have  ever  seen  in  a  personnel  text. 

Tiffin  not  Highbrow 

IN  TURNING  to  the  second  book  we  found  many  employers  considering  industrial 
psychology  as  something  highbrow  or  an  attempt  to  justify  a  lot  of  academic 
theories  about  heredity  and  environment.  In  practice,  of  course,  most  employers 
have  accepted  certain  general  practices  that  were  established  by  the  psychologist, 
whether  they  realize  it  or  not.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  that  the  industrial 
psychologist  does  not  recommend  the  elimination  of  standard  employment  pro- 
cedures, but  he  does  believe  that  certain  basic  factors  affect  the  development  of 
workers — and  it  is  these  basic  factors  he  wants  recognized.  Again  it  is  these  basic 
capacities,  which  are  measurable  (even  if  not  often  measured)  that  differentiate  be- 
tween a  profitable  and  a  non-profitable  employee. 

The  author  points  out  that  his  chief  objective  throughout  the  book  is  to  show 
how  these  basic  factors  affect  the  development  of  employees  and  to  cite  illustrations 
from  actual  industrial  experience  of  the  use  of  selection  and  placement  tests.  The 
opening  chapter  on  Individual  Differences  in  Industry  is  especially  well  done  and  is 
one  of  the  best  cases  for  considering  the  application  of  industrial  psychology  that  I 
have  ever  read.  Tiffin  establishes  at  the  outset  that  the  differences  of  productivity 
of  employees  are  basicly  and  from  a  cost  angle  differences  in  overhead  expenses  and  capital 
investment-.  Such  an  approach  as  this  appears  to  bring  the  subject-matter  right  down 
to  the  level  of  understanding  of  the  operating  man. 

Training  and  Rating 

TIFFIN  believes  that  training  seldom  changes  the  relative  standing  of  individuals 
in  their  ability  to  perform  any  given  task.  No  industry,  therefore,  should  expect 
its  training  program  to  bring  all  employees  up  to  the  same  level  of  efficient  perfor- 
mance unless  the  employees  have  initially  been  selected  in  terms  of  capacity  to 
reach  that  high  level.  To  obtain  persons  capable  of  attaining  the  highest  levels 
of  production  is  not  profitable  alone  to  workers  or  to  management  but  both  to  the 
employees  and  the  management. 
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The  chapter  on  Industrial  Merit  Ratings  casts  little  worth  and  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  ratings  are  a  fair  tool  for  management  and  workers  unless  it  can  be  deter- 
mined what  factors  influence  these  ratings.  The  Chapters  on  Industrial  Inspection, 
Accidents  &  Safety  and  Attitudes  &  Morale  are  particularly  timely  for  war  plants, 
with  many  suggestions  and  general  policies  that  safety  and  training  men  should 
check  carefully.  Much  of  the  material  in  these  chapters,  especially  in  merit  rating 
and  placement  tests  appears  to  be  offered  here  for  the  first  time.  The  last  section 
of  the  book  on  Elementary  Statistical  Procedures  will  be  very  helpful  to  the  personnel 
man  who  missed  this  highly  important  field  of  study.  You  may  be  assured  that 
statistics  will  play  an  important  part  in  future  personnel  work  and  the  qualified 
personnel  executive  should  learn  at  least  the  rudiments  of  statistical  procedures. 

Out  of  the  present  world  war  (as  in  War  I)  will  undoubtedly  come  some  major 
contributions  to  industrial  psychology.  These  will  be  added  to  the  standard  and 
accepted  principles  so  well  formulated  in  Tiffin  book. 
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If  We  Are  to  Get  the  Bright  New  Shiny  World 
that  We  Are  Supposed  to  Get  at  the  End  of  This 
War  Under  a  Continued  System  of  Private  Enter- 
prise Industrial  Executives  Will  Have  to  Broaden 
Their  Thinking  Considerably. 


Executive  Responsibility 
War  and  Post-war 


By  G.  L.  Wood 

University  of  Melbourne 
Australia 

A  s  THE  result  of  thought  and  discussion  about  reconstruction  plans  extending 
P\  over  many  months,  certain  probablities  have  begun  to  take  shape  as  to  the 
-L-  -^  problems  which  will  confront  industry  in  the  post-war  period.  These  prob- 
lems will  have  to  be  faced  by  executives  who  must  know  what  to  expect,  and  must 
train  for  it.  It  is  so  easy  to  produce  ideal  blue  prints  and  to  forget  the  dependence 
of  the  best  plans  upon  the  actual  men  who  will  have  to  direct  the  reconstruction  and, 
execute  the  details. 

Continued  Government  Control  Anticipated 

To  AN  increasing  extent  the  industrial  executive  must  plan  and  execute  against  a 
background  of  knowledge  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  much  study  and  ob- 
servation outside  the  actual  technical  field.  It  is  too  common  to  find  the  techni- 
cian who  knows  everything  about  a  particular  industry,  but  understands  nothing 
about  the  national  economy  into  which  his  industry  must  fit.  In  the  near  future 
he  must  know  and  appreciate  the  social  and  psychological  changes  which  will  be 
connected  with  the  great  shift  from  war  industry  to  peace  industry;  and,  in  particular 
he  must  realise  that  the  great  necessity  of  the  transition  period  will  be  to  maintain 
employment  at  a  high  level  while  most  complex  readjustments  are  being  made,  prob- 
ably under  continuous  government  control. 

This  will  be  an  unprecedented  ordeal  which  will  call  for  the  maximum  of 
patience,  understanding,  and  cooperation  between  political  and  industrial  executives. 
The  diversion  of  resources  to  war  production  and  all  the  irritations  and  exasperations 
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of  restricted  freedom  of  action  associated  with  it  will,  at  least,  have  provided  some 
training,  particularly  in  the  mistakes  to  be  avoided  when  the  process  is  reversed.  I 
believe  that  both  in  a  social  and  an  economic  sense  we  can  never  travel  back  along 
the  road  to  Status  Quo.  Every  manager  would  be  well  advised  to  inscribe  above  the 
portals  of  his  consciousness,  "Ye  have  not  passed  this  way  heretofore";  and,  to  the 
extent  that  we  take  thought  for  these  problems  before  they  arise,  we  shall  be  reducing 
the  element  of  surprise  in  the  impact  of  new  conditions,  and  so  preventing  a  loss  of 
efficiency. 

Two  Angles 

To  FORECAST  and  examine  the  post-war  task  for  the  executive,  it  will  be  useful  to 
project  the  industrial  future  from  two  angles: 

(a)  The  broad  over-all  problem  of  kinds  and  quantity  of  production  needed. 

(b)  The  co-ordination  of  production  in  the  transition  period. 

As  I  see  it,  the  special  abilities  and  foresight  we  shall  need  to  develop  before  the 
war  ends  and  in  anticipation  of  peace-time  adjustments  can  best  be  realised  from 
analysis  which  does  not  become  bogged  down  in  detail,  but  yet  is  as  precise  as  fore- 
sight can  make  it.  You  will  realise  I  am  not  offering  a  plan  for  post-war  industry, 
hence  I  have  no  responsibility  for  supplying  details  of  anything  but  the  type  of  train- 
ing that  we  should  now  be  planning  for  our  younger  executives.  Nor  am  I  interested 
in  political  problems,  since  the  executive  must  function,  irrespective  of  whether 
Government  or  private  enterprise  runs  the  industry. 

The  Character  of  Post-war  Production 

THE  Commonwealth  Government  is  now  spending  at  the  rate  of  over  £40,000,000 
per  month  on  war.  In  1942.-43  we  shall  be  spending  at  least  40  per  cent  of  our 
national  income,  or  about  £450,000,000  a  year,  on  war.  By  the  end  of  1941  we 
shall  probably  have  in  the  fighting  forces  or  working  directly  on  war  production 
about  50  per  cent  of  our  working  population.  It  is  probable  that  we  shall  have 
to  find  new  gainful  occupation  for  probably  500,000  people  when  the  war  ends. 
Reorganisation  of  industry  for  war  completely  distorts  the  normal  economy. 
Under  government  pressure  it  diverts  resources  of  manpower,  machines,  materials, 
and  management  to  the  production  of  new  kinds  of  goods  which  are  of  little  use  for 
peace-time  consumption. 

The  Government  is  forced  to  use  the  special  skills  of  managers  and  workers 
engaged  in  private  enterprise;  and  the  requirements  of  the  production  programme  are 
decided  by  the  main  buyer — the  Government.  The  Government,  in  effect,  also 
becomes  the  dictator  of  distribution,  since  the  market  is  fixed  before  production 
begins;  and,  until  the  war  ends,  that  market  is  insatiable.  Production  is  directed 
through  priority  orders,  rationing,  import  procurement,  and  credit  and  investment 
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concrol  towards  the  objective  for  which  industry  has  been  reorganised — the  waging 
of  war. 

When  peace  comes,  the  market  for  this  war  production  disappears  because  the 
Government  is  no  longer  demanding  war  goods.  Substitute  employment  on  an 
enormous  scale  will  need  to  be  provided  for  men,  machines,  and  materials.  It  will 
be  said  that  a  great  new  demand  for  civilian  goods  will  arise,  and  that  great  new 
public  needs  represented  by  rebuilding  of  war  areas,  overtaking  deferred  maintenance, 
and  renewal  of  worn  out  and  obsolescent  plant  wnll  provide  a  great  clamant  new  mar- 
ket.    That  w'ill  be  true  under  four  conditions: — 

(a)  If  the  discmployed  have  new  jobs  and  continuous  purchasing  power  found 
for  them  as  w^ar  work  ceases; 

(b)  If  the  Government  has  its  "public  investment"  plans  ready  to  swing  into 
action; 

(c)  If  the  reserves  of  business  concerns  have  been  maintained  at  an  adequate  level; 
and  enables 

(d)  Private  investment  again  to  become  vigorous. 

Economic  auci  Political  Vucertaiuty 

THIS  war-to-peace  shift  will  assume  a  magnitude  beyond  anything  in  human 
experience.  Every  business  knows  this  and  is  preparing  mentally,  if  not  physi- 
cally and  financially,  for  the  change.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  work  out  in  ad- 
vance the  speed  of  the  change,  and  to  predict  as  precisely  as  possible  the  kinds  and 
quantity  of  the  new  production  which  will  then  be  needed.  It  may  be  true,  as  one 
of  my  valued  engineer  critics  suggests,  that  business  will  not  have  to  predict  the 
kinds  and  quantity  of  production  needed  after  the  war;  and  that  it  will  no  longer 
be  possible  for  individuals  or  businesses  to  switch  credit  at  will  from  one  form  of 
production  to  another.  Whether  that  is  so  or  not,  the  executive  will  have  to  fore- 
cast the  new  pattern  of  demand  for  the  products  of  his  own  industry,  and  to  make 
the  switch  under  conditions  of  great  political  and  economic  uncertainty. 

Researches  under  Way 

IN  ANTICIPATION  of  the  change,  much  quiet  investigation  is  already  taking  place, 
but  not  nearly  enough.  The  Federal  Government,  through  the  Department  of 
Labour  and  National  Service,  has  created  a  Reconstruction  Division  which  has 
organised  a  series  of  research  projects  administered  by  the  Universities  in  an  attempt 
to  find  the  facts  of  wartime  social  and  economic  conditions  as  a  preliminary  to  mak- 
ing the  political  blue  prints  for  the  change.  A  Cabinet  Committee  on  Reconstruc- 
tion has  been  appointed. 

Under  great  difliculties  of  obtaining  personnel,  the  Universities  are  investigating 
more  than  forty  different  aspects  of  the  reconstruction  problem,  from  social  surveys 
of  cities  and  rural  areas  to  post-war  trade  policy  and  soldier  settlement.     Federal 
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and  State  Governments  are  also  organising  investigations  into  the  technical  and 
administrative  problems  which  will  face  the  departments.  In  addition,  some  in- 
stitutes, such  as  the  Australian  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties, and  the  Economic  Society  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  are  conducting  group 
research  into  special  problems. 

Atmosphere  of  Criticism 

I  HAVE  referred  to  the  great  social,  political  and  economic  importance  of  maintain- 
ing full  employment  in  the  post-war  transition  period.  This  problem,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  forward-thinking  executives  will  dominate  all  others;  but  I  am 
forced  to  wonder  if  we  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the  complexity  of  the  task. 
As  a  result  of  our  experience  in  transferring  resources  to  war  purposes  we  can  ap- 
preciate the  time  lag  involved  in  blue-printing  and  getting  into  full  production; 
but  do  we  realise  that  the  speed  of  that  shift  to  war  industry  must  be  greatly  ac- 
celerated when  we  reorganise  industry  for  peacetime  production?  The  pressure  upon 
executives  and  the  need  for  foresight,  imagination  and  organising  ability  cannot 
be  over  emphasised. 

Executives  will,  moreover,  work  in  an  atmosphere  of  criticism  untempered  by 
the  patriotic  restraints  of  wartime.  They  will  be  required  to  plan  under  conditions 
of  political  instability  due  to  irresistible  demands  for  a  new  kind  of  industrial  organ- 
isation and  an  unrealisable  degree  of  stability  and  security.  If  they  have  little  lei- 
sure or  opportunity  to  forecast  now,  they  will  have  even  less  when  the  day  of  peace 
arrives. 

Let  me  elaborate  some  of  the  other  problems  the  executive  will  face — problems 
associated  with  this  necessity  for  maintaining  employment.  Classification  of  in- 
dustries that  are  essential  for  the  reorganisation  programme  will  almost  certainly  be 
necessary;  and  the  criteria  will  be  capacity  to  absorb  labour,  capacity  to  use  materials 
which  are  not  in  short  supply,  and  ability  to  adapt  production  rapidly  to  new  needs. 
This  will  almost  certainly  involve  declaration  of  a  system  of  priorities  different  from 
that  of  wartime. 

A  balance  will  have  to  be  struck  between  production  of  consumer  goods — es- 
pecially of  durable  consumer  goods — and  production  of  new  equipment  necessary  to 
produce  those  goods.  Price  regulation  and  rationing  will  be  necessary  features  of 
the  new  control,  if  economic  dislocation  is  to  be  avoided.  Public  works  may,  as 
in  war,  have  to  be  given  first  preference  for  labour  and  materials. 

Economic  Ineptitude 

THE  war  organisation  of  industry  will  have  revealed  many  of  the  redundancies 
in  the  old  system  of  production,  many  peace-time  economic  "habits"  which 
we  accepted  without  protest,  and  many  "services"  which  did  nothing  but  add  un- 
necessarily to  the  cost  of  supply.     They  were  mainly  the  result  of  unrestricted  com- 
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petition,  and  they  are  more  or  less  rapidly  being  eliminated  by  the  need  for  using 
manpower,  materials  and  equipment  economically.  Standardisation  of  processes 
and  products  is  occurring  all  along  the  line.  How  much  will  we  necessarily 
retain  of  war-time  standardisation? 

Rationalisation  of  distribution  has  not  yet  reduced  costs  to  the  consumer,  which 
is  simple  economic  ineptitude.  Shall  we  reinstate  all  the  redundant  distribution 
services  merely  to  afford  employment?  Restriction  of  unnecessary  advertising  and 
printing  is  widely  admitted  by  many  businesses  to  be  a  happy  release  during  the  war. 
Shall  we  permit  a  more  intensive  wastage  and  the  consequent  uglilication  of  our 
cities  and  countryside  merely  to  provide  jobs,  or  will  business  have  to  accept  a  new 
form  of  discipline  which  would  prove  as  beneficial  in  peace  as  in  war?  Who  knows? 
But  the  executive  will  need  to  begin  thinking  about  these  problems. 

Co-ordination  of  Post-war  Production 

THERE  are,  unfortunately,  grave  doubts  about  our  preparation  for  the  transition. 
The  first  concerns  the  co-ordination  of  all  investigations;  the  second  concerns 
the  preparedness  of  the  public  mind  for  the  change-over;  and  the  third  concerns  the 
adequacy  of  technical  and  managerial  research  in  particular  businesses — perhaps 
the  most  serious  of  all.  Given  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  real  danger  of  losing 
the  peace  because  of  civil  confusion,  few  will  dispute  either  the  need  for  co-ordinating 
all  reconstruction  research,  or  the  importance  of  continuous  investigation  into  post- 
war possibilities  even  while  we  are  fighting  for  our  existence. 

A  quiet  selective  service  on  all  phases  of  this  problem  is  urgently  needed  to  keep 
executives  informed  through  progress  reports  about  these  enquiries.  Information 
and  ideas  could  be  pooled  without  holding  spectacular  and  unnecessary  conferences. 
The  marshalling  and  co-ordinating  of  ideas  as  a  basis  for  policy  seems  to  be  a  prime 
need. 

To  prepare  the  people  for  the  change  is  a  more  difficult  problem.  We  dare  not 
distract  attention  and  energy  from  the  war  effort ;  but  the  people  must  be  made  aware 
of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  coming  change,  and  must  be  informed  about  the  need 
for  political  patience  and  understanding.  Any  post-war  Government  will  need  un- 
limited assistance  of  two  kinds — first,  from  business  executives  who  can  only  co- 
operate if  they  understand  and  endorse  the  Government  programme,  and,  secondly, 
from  the  people  who  cannot  be  expected  to  be  patient  and  co-operative  unless  they 
realise  the  difficulties  of  the  change  from  war  to  peace. 

Berle's  Ideas 

ON  THE  industrial  side  we  shall  finish  the  war  with  a  greatly  expanded  plant 
designed  to  produce  war  equipment  and  munitions.  The  technical  problems 
of  beating  swords  into  plough-shares  are  not  as  great  as  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
what  swords  are  to  be  scrapped  and  what  kinds  of  plough-shares  will  be  needed. 
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The  transformation  of  military  production  into  peace  production  will  still  involve 
priorities — what  needs  must  be  met,  and  in  what  order.  Despite  all  the  experience 
of  war  organisation  of  industry,  the  relativity  of  different  needs  will  be  a  continuing 
difficulty  for  both  statesmen  and  business  executives. 

Technically,  of  course,  there  is  little  to  worry  about.  As  Berle  puts  it,  "The 
engineers  who  adapted  civil  plants  into  munition  producers  are  quite  able  to  change 
these  plants  back  according  to  any  reasonable  specifications  that  may  be  given." 
He  assumes  that  the  management  of  every  munitions  plant  has  somewhere  in  its 
organisation  a  research  staff  investigating  what  the  plant  can  be  most  usefully 
changed  into  after  the  war.  He  declares  that  re-adaptation  of  peace-time  production 
on  the  technical  side  must  be  solved  in  research  laboratories  and  drafting  rooms  of 
industrial  plants,  and  suggests  that  pooling  of  ideas,  exchange  of  notes,  and  complete 
co-ordination  of  plans  is  indispensable. 

Berle  declares  that  any  business  concerned  with  war  production  which  is  not 
devoting  attention  to  the  changes  which  will  face  it  when  peace  arrives  is  negligent, 
and  that  this  negligence  will  be  an  economic  crime  if  it  continues.  I  won't  enlarge 
on  this,  but  I  would  suggest  that  the  economic  crime  potential  in  Australia  must 
be  high. 

May  I  push  this  problem  of  the  post-war  executive  a  little  further.  A  pro- 
duction programme  has  two  sides — what?  and  how  much?  The  market  has  to  be 
found  for  the  products,  and  some  regulation  will  doubtless  be  necessary  to  put  first 
needs  first,  unless  private  enterprise  can  find  its  own  methods  and  its  own  markets. 
Production  will  not  run  far  ahead  of  demand  for  goods  that  are  actually  needed  and 
for  which  the  effective  purchasing  power  exists.  It  will  be  necessary  to  predict 
the  extent  of  these  legitimate  needs,  to  determine  the  demand  for  producers'  and 
consumers'  goods  needed  at  the  same  moment,  and  to  divert  resources  to  these  in 
the  correct  proportion. 

Pre-war  wants  will  not  necessarily  be  a  guide  to  post-war  wants;  and  so  the  co- 
operation of  executives  as  a  number  of  commanders  co-ordinating  their  resources 
for  an  attack  on  the  widest  national  front  will  be  essential.  Co-operation  rather 
than  unrestrained  competition,  and  continued  control  rather  than  industrial  free- 
dom of  action,  impress  me  as  the  inevitable  course  of  action. 

Industry  and  Government  Control 

THE  problem  of  post-war  industrial  planning  boils  down,  therefore,  not  so  much  to 
the  volume  and  kind  of  production,  as  to  its  distribution.  The  reconstruction 
of  markets  and  the  maintenance  of  purchasing  power  will  be  the  main  concern  of  the 
government  and  of  industry.  The  means  by  which  employment  can  be  stabilised 
at  a  high  level  and  purchasing  power  provided  for  the  demobilized  fighting  forces 
and  munition  workers  cannot  be  considered  here.  That  is  a  problem  of  national  and 
international  economic  policy;  and  I  will  not  pursue  it  further  than  to  say  that  a 
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great  programme  of  public  and  private  investment  will  be  indispensable  for  absorbing 
discmployed  men  and  women  back  into  civilian  production. 

Two  other  general  comments  remain.  These  concern  the  instability  of  business 
and  the  probable  persistence  of  government  controls.  The  assumption  that  post- 
war industry  will  be  highly  unstable  if  left  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  will  not 
be  seriously  contested.  Modern  industrial  economy  is  not  only  amazingly  produc- 
tive, but  it  is  also  extremely  unstable,  mainly  because  it  is  so  productive.  Demand 
is  based  on  an  almost  infinite  series  of  choices  in  the  outlay  of  consumers'  incomes, 
and  supply  is  based  upon  an  almost  infinite  series  of  profit  and  loss  expectations  in 
the  minds  of  the  producer  executives. 

As  a  result,  the  more  highly  developed  a  society,  the  more  frequent  the  miscal- 
culations and  the  greater  and  industrial  fluctuations  that  are  probable.  Moreover, 
durable  consumer  goods,  i.e.,  those  with  an  effective  life  of  three  years  or  more, 
form  an  increasingly  important  part  of  modern  demand,  and  because  their  purchase 
is  so  affected  by  prosperity  or  depression  the  total  demand  for  these  key  commodities 
may  swing  violently.  But  the  capital  equipment  for  producing  these  goods  must 
also  bulk  largely  in  the  total  industrial  output,  and  the  demand  for  equipment  varies 
with  the  demand  for  the  goods  it  produces,  although  not  so  violently. 

Violent  Fluctuations 

THESE  conditions  are,  of  course,  all  exaggerated  under  changing  social  and  political 
conditions.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  point — the  persistence  of  government 
controls.  We  have  here  to  take  account  of  the  dangers  of  any  sudden  end  of  wartime 
regulation  of  industry.  If  it  were  possible  to  throw  the  whole  responsibility  of 
readjustment  upon  private  enterprise  the  result  could  only  be  confusion.  There 
would  be  no  security,  no  datum  line  from  which  to  commence  rebuilding,  no  guaran- 
tee of  continued  demand  for  the  products  of  industry.  If,  as  a  result  of  the  confusion, 
there  were  economic  collapse,  the  only  remedy  would  be  a  resort  to  most  drastic 
forms  of  State  control. 

The  method  we  should  prepare  for  is  a  compromise  between  State  control  and 
free  enterprise  in  which  the  task  of  government  would  be  to  maintain  stability 
within  which  enterprise  could  work.  The  outstanding  lesson  of  the  last  decade  is 
that,  in  economic  emergency,  State  regulation  is  necessary  to  keep  the  economic 
system  balanced  and  working.  Free  enterprise  can  never  again  mean  a  system  in 
which  government  interference  is  abolished.  State  regulation,  in  short,  is  needed 
to  save  free  enterprise  from  itself.  Industry  must  concede  government  the  means  of 
controlling  violent  fluctations  rather  than  mere  last-minute  powers  to  save  the  situa- 
tion in  a  crisis.  For  preventive  action,  the  State  must  have  the  instruments  for 
maintaining  an  expanding  economy. 

I  hope  I  have  made  clear  my  conviction  that  the  post-war  situation  will  bring 
a  new  order  of  problems  for  the  executive,  that  he  will  need  to  train  his  thinking 
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for  that  ordeal,  and  that  planning  will  involve  co-operation  between  government 
and  industry  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  efficiency  of  private  enterprise. 

Effects  of  War  upon  Industry 

THIS  outline  of  the  conditions  within  which  our  executive  is  likely  to  have  to 
work  in  the  transition  has  taken  some  time  to  sketch,  but  the  sketch  is  funda- 
mental for  our  purpose.  If  it  is  true,  it  is  all  that  is  really  needed  for  a  general  ap- 
preciation of  the  situation  and  for  discussion  of  the  economic  strategy  which  will  be 
required  of  executives.  But  the  tactics  to  be  employed  have  still  to  be  discussed. 
These  will  vary  from  industry  to  industry  and  it  is  impossible  to  draft  a  field  manual 
which  will  indicate  more  than  some  typical  problems,  such  as  obsolescence,  and 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  may  call  industrial  decrepitude. 

In  an  able  analysis  George  Terburgh  says,  "The  war  itself  will  have  stimulated 
obsolescence."  War  forces  industry  under  intense  pressure  to  develop  new  tech- 
niques, to  employ  new  materials,  and  to  turn  out  new  products.  Invention  and 
substitution  are  never  so  active  as  during  war;  scientific  research,  paradoxically 
enough,  is  never  so  vigorous;  adaptation  and  reconditioning  are  never  so  pervasive. 
"War  shakes  producers  forcibly  out  of  their  customary  ruts,  and  compels  them  to 
develop  versatility  and  originality  to  a  degree  unknown  in  time  of  peace. 

The  resulting  adaptability  in  productive  organisation  should  be  a  definite  asset 
in  the  adjustment  to  post-war  conditions,  and  should  accelerate  the  advance  of  the 
general  level  of  production  technology.  If  we  wish  to  secure  the  demobilisation 
of  the  war  economy  with  the  least  possible  distress  and  disruption,  it  is  eminently 
desirable  that  this  work  continue.  The  post-war  stocks  of  durable  goods  should  be 
made  as  nearly  obsolete  as  possible.  Given  a  continuation  of  progress  in  peace- 
time technology,  and  a  suspension  during  the  war  of  the  incorporation  of  this  pro- 
gress into  the  existing  stock  of  durable  goods,  we  will  have,  when  peace  comes,  an 
extraordinary  disparity  between  what  the  nation  then  has  and  what  it  can  buy 
in  its  stead,  a  disparity  that  will  help  to  ensure  the  vitality  of  the  heavy  industries 
during  the  difficult  period  of  readjustment."     (Terborgh.) 


T 


Foresight  and  Routine 

HE  pattern  of  the  special  skill  which  society  will  require  from  its  post-war  ex- 
ecutives emerges  from  this  analysis.  The  executive  must  see  industrial  change 
in  a  framework  of  social  change.  But,  while  the  inventor  and  the  planner  go  up  in 
the  lift,  the  ordinary  man  lags  behind  on  the  staircase.  Industrial  progress  outraces 
social  ideas.  Under  such  conditions  frictionless  operation  of  industry  becomes  im- 
possible. Hence  it  is  not  so  much  mechanical  problems  as  the  problems  of  human 
relations  that  will  bother  the  executive.  For  him  social  foresight  is  indispensable. 
We  have  seen  that  the  executive  must  become  both  a  prophet  and  a  planner. 

Alfred  North  Whitehead,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard,  says,  "Foresight 
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depends  upon  understanding.  In  practical  affairs,  it  is  a  habit  elicited  by  the  habit 
of  understanding;  and,  to  a  large  extent,  understanding  can  be  acquired  by  conscious 
effort  and  it  can  be  taught."  The  field  which  must  be  understood  is  the  entire 
functioning  of  human  society  and  the  human  reactions  to  economic  change.  Under- 
standing of  this  kind  belongs,  of  course,  only  to  supermen;  but  no  part  of  the  range 
is  entirely  foreign  to  training  for  foresight  in  industry. 

Further,  says  Whitehead:  "Routine  is  the  god  of  every  social  system;  it  is  the 
seventh  heaven  of  business,  the  essential  component  in  the  success  of  every  factory, 
the  ideal  of  every  statesman."  But,  v\'hen  the  routine  is  established,  intelligence 
vanishes,  and  the  system,  like  marriage,  is  maintained  by  a  co-ordination  of  con- 
ditioned reflexes,  which  are  the  same  thing  as  involuntary  defensive  movements. 
The  inspired  offensive  gives  way  to  a  "safety-first"  defensive,  to  preserve  assets,  to 
maintain  an  existing  situation,  and  to  protect  the  shareholders'  dividends. 

This  glorification  of  routine  is  too  frequently  the  goal  and  mark  of  the  success- 
ful executive;  but  it  must  be  displaced  by  something  more  positive  and  aggressive. 
To  master  a  technique,  and  to  enshrine  the  status  quo,  is  merely  to  come  upright 
like  a  weighted  doll  after  every  pushover;  but  it  is  not  advance. 

The  Only  Certainty 

TO-DAY  our  executive  requires  a  vision  that  is  developed  from  social  understanding, 
a  training  that  is  built  on  problems  and  not  on  routine.  The  only  certainty  is 
that  the  future  will  be  uncertain  and  novel,  and  routine  is  not  the  proper  training  for 
that  prospect.  We  shall  be  faced  with  a  situation  as  fluid  and  shifting  as  a  battle 
in  the  air,  and  training  for  quick  decisions  is  the  only  effective  plan.  Rigid  maxims, 
rule  of  thumb  routine,  and  cast-iron  doctrines  have  ruined  many  generals,  as  they 
will  assuredly  ruin  many  industrial  executives. 

To  acquire  the  foresight  which  is  vital  for  successful  administration,  our  ex- 
ecutive, then,  will  need  an  almost  instinctive  grasp  of  social  and  political  trends. 
Business  cannot  be  prosperous  when  large  sections  of  the  people  are  unemployed; 
and  so  the  executive  must  understand  the  causes  of  crisis  and  unemployment.  "A 
great  society,"  says  Whitehead,  "is  a  society  in  which  its  men  of  business  think 
greatly  of  their  function  and  of  their  social  responsibility."  My  engineer  critic 
declares  that  by  far  the  greatest  need  in  future  executives  will  be  integrity  and  the 
ability  to  think  clearly  and  resist  the  temptations  which  the  economic  system  offers. 
Such  resistance  requires  non-economic  motives. 

On  this  point,  one  of  the  dangers  1  sense  is  the  invitation  held  out  for  a  further 
extension  of  government  control  by  "outlaw"  employers  who  will  not  observe 
loyally  agreements  reached  with  labour  or  governments  or  other  firms  in  the  industry. 
These  provocative  tactics  during  times  of  rapid  change  are  a  positive  danger,  because 
they  challenge  both  the  authority  of  the  Government  and  the  authority  of  as- 
sociations of  employers.     Somehow,  industry  itself  must  control  the  outlaw  who 
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will  not  or  cannot  be  brought  to  see  that  the  interests  of  his  own  concern  must  har- 
monise with  general  policy. 

The  Essentials  of  Training 

You  may  protest  that  this  is  pitched  on  an  impossibly  high  note  for  the  bass 
voice  of  business,  but  in  your  serious  thinking,  you  know  that  I  am  right  and 
that  the  new  executive  must  disown  the  compulsion  of  mere  tradition.  He  must 
acquire  a  new  vision  and  a  new  technique  of  administration.  How  shall  he  do  this? 
The  approach  is  this,  I  think.  An  economic  system  can  only  be  regarded  as  efficient 
when  it  produces  and  distributes  the  maximum  amount  of  necessary  and  desirable 
goods  and  services,  with  the  minimum  of  effort  and  sacrifice.  For  the  engineer, 
the  scientist,  and  the  economist,  that  is  the  only  approach  to  our  greatest  problem 
of  administration. 

The  executive  of  the  future  will  have  to  be  a  scientist  in  this  sense — that  he  plans, 
first,  to  bring  to  his  community  the  benefits  of  industrial  technique,  and,  second,  but 
only  second,  to  bring  to  his  shareholders  the  rewards  of  enterprise.  All  this  con- 
stitutes a  tremendous  challenge  to  managerial  efficiency. 

Our  super-executive,  then,  must  be  trained  not  merely  to  administer  his  own 
unit,  plant,  or  industry,  but  to  realise  the  social  significance  of  what  he  is  doing. 
He  must  understand  how  his  production  programme  is  "geared  in"  with  the  produc- 
tion programme  for  the  economy  as  a  whole.  That  is  what  economic  planning 
means  in  terms  of  the  executive's  work.  And  this  understanding  will  never  come 
from  mere  technical  study  and  practice;  it  will  call  for  knowledge  of  the  economic 
system  as  a  whole. 

Planned  employment  on  the  national  scale,  reduction  of  distribution  costs,  tech- 
nical improvement  of  output,  a  new  emphasis  on  goods  and  services  which  were 
previously  left  to  State  enterprise  because  there  was  little  profit  to  be  made,  e.g., 
education,  industrial  welfare  lifted  from  the  category  of  employers  "clever  stuff" 
to  a  service  which  employers  must  provide  before  they  are  licensed  to  produce,  profits 
regulated  by  national  service  performed  in  absorbing  labour — these  are  the  changes 
that  are  looming  in  the  industrial  field. 

Executives  Must  Have  University  Training 

ECONOMISTS  have  been  wrestling  with  the  causes  of  economic  fluctuations  for 
decades.  Their  conclusions  have  been  scoffed  at  by  industrialists  who  would 
not  take  time  to  study  the  reasons  for  the  instability  which  accompanied  economic 
progress.  The  executive  of  the  future  will  have  studied  the  theory  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  industrial  organisation,  and  will  have  made  time  to  study  the  dynamics 
of  the  world  economy  as  well  as  the  mechanics  of  his  industry.  For  that  training  I 
say  quite  modestly  he  must  take  a  university  course  because  there  is  no  other  place 
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where  specialised  knowledge  can  be  built  into  a  synthesis,  and  where  mental  dis- 
ciplines can  be  undertaken  as  a  system. 

As  I  have  stressed  earlier,  the  problems  I  have  mentioned  will  demand  a  new 
sense  of  social  responsibility  in  those  controlling  industry,  and  acceptance  of  a  theory 
of  trusteeship  that  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  provision  of  employment.  By  im- 
plication, too,  they  will  need  a  new  understanding  of  the  function  of  industry  in 
both  people  and  politicians.  Looking  at  recent  and  current  developments  I  am 
frankly  a  pessimist  because  only  in  a  few  large  industries  can  I  detect  the  beginnings 
of  a  trustee  psychology,  and  seldom  in  Parliament  do  I  descry  any  realisation  of  the 
functional  importance  of  industry  in  modern  civilisation,  or  of  the  problems  with 
which  technological  progress  has  afflicted  modern  society. 

Industry  Does  Not  Realize  Its  Own  Need 

AT  THIS  moment  industrial  organisation,  i.e.,  the  science  of  management,  should 
jTA-  be  the  main  study  of  the  business  executive;  but  where  in  Australia  can  he  make 
more  than  the  mere  beginnings  of  such  a  study?  hidustrial  Organisation,  which 
should  have  a  Chair  of  its  own,  and  a  post-graduate  school  in  at  least  one  of  our 
"tenpenny"  universities,  is  a  mere  subject  among  a  dozen  others  for  the  Degree  of 
Commerce  at  the  University  of  Melbourne.  Would  the  medical  world,  the  legal 
profession,  architects,  be  content  with  such  elementary  training.  Even  there,  how- 
ever, the  embryo  executive  is  not  conspicuous.  The  fault  lies,  of  course,  not  with 
the  universities,  but  with  industry  itself — which  has  not  realised  its  own  need. 

This  training  in  industrial  organisation  should  be  based  on  two  or  three  years' 
study  of  economic  theory  leading  up  to  the  dynamics  of  economics  which  I  have 
mentioned.  In  such  a  course  the  executive  trainee  would  at  least  become  acquainted 
with  the  disequilibria  which  characterise  modern  production  and  distribution,  and 
with  the  relations  between  international  trade  and  national  prosperity.  That  would 
not  guarantee  either  that  he  would  ultimately  become  a  first-class  executive  or  that 
he  would  know  all  the  answers  to  the  problems  of  any  particular  industry,  but  he 
would,  at  least,  have  acquired  a  habit  of  systematic  study  imposed  by  a  continuous 
mental  discipline  rather  than  an  experience  built  on  the  vicissitudes  of  a  particular 
industry. 

Time  Out  for  Study 

BUT,  as  far  as  I  can  foresee,  post-war  industry  will  be  controlled  by  executives 
who  have  been  so  hard  pushed  by  the  problems  of  the  Great  Depression,  and  the 
Great  War,  that  they  have  had  neither  leisure  nor  opportunity  to  study  systemat- 
ically the  economic  and  social  trends  of  our  time,  or  the  probable  industrial  pattern 
of  the  future.  Their  only  excursions  outside  their  specialised  activities  are  dis- 
cussions round  the  club  table  or  the  headlined  unsystematic  treatment  of  current 
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discussions  in  the  press  or  magazine  digests.     That  limitation  upon  intelligent 
anticipation  is  fatal  and  something  must  be  done  about  it. 

Industry  itself,  must  provide  testing  grounds  for  would-be  executives.  It 
must  promote  discussion  groups,  study  circles,  case-study  classes,  operating  under 
the  supervision  of  the  most  efficient  mental  irritators.  Every  business  must  have  its 
staff  class  and  its  regular  problems.  Lastly  there  must  be  training  in  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  all  departments.  Co-operative  team-work  among  executives  must  be  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception.  Industry  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  training,  or  we 
shall  get  a  short-sighted  business  administration  which  will  help  to  destroy  the 
sources  of  its  own  prosperity. 


I 


Poetry  for  Executives 

T  REQUIRES  some  courage  to  quote  poetry  to  executives;  but  I  can't  forbear  giving 
you  an  excerpt  from  Bridges'  Testament  of  Beauty: 

"We  sail  a  changeful  sea  through  halcyon  days  and  storm, 
And  when  the  ship  laboureth  our  steadfast  purpose 
Trembles  like  as  the  compass  in  a  binnacle. 
Our  stability  is  but  balance,  and  wisdom  lies 
In  masterful  administration  of  the  unforeseen." 

From  an  address  given  to  the  Institute  of  hzdus trial  Managetnent,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
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son's Disposition  to  React  to  Life  Situations; 
or,  in  other  words,  His  Behavior  Tendencies. 
It  does  not  have  the  Same  Meaning  as  Person- 
ality; Since  the  Latter  Includes  also  Intelligence, 
Skill,  Health,  and  other  Characteristics. 


Temperament 
in  Industry 


By  D.  G.  Humm  and  G.  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

WHEN  workers  are  scarce,  good  selection  becomes  more  important.  When 
the  labor  market  is  culled  over,  many  unemployed  are  unemploy- 
able. As  a  result  better  selection  is  needed;  since  there  is  no  profit  in 
crowding  the  intake  merely  to  clog  the  discharge  outlet.  When  workers  are  hard 
to  find,  some  personnel  men  loudly  proclaim  they  will  take  anyone  who  can  get  to 
the  personnel  office  under  his  own  power — but  will  they?  Will  they,  for  example, 
take  a  drug  addict,  or  a  criminal,  or  a  crazy  man? 

Utilizing  Workers  Demands  Understanding  Them 

EVEN  the  handicapped  can  be  used,  if  they  are  understood,  properly  placed,  and 
properly  supervised.     But   this  requires  even  better  methods   of  employee  ap- 
praisal than  ordinary. 

Such  methods  have  been  used  in  the  program  suggested  here.  It  has  proved  very 
effective.  The  personnel  office  examines  the  worker  by  means  of  tests  and  other 
objective  procedures,  determines  his  assets  and  liabilities,  and  passes  these  on  in 
simple,  non-technical  language  to  his  superior  with  suggestions  as  how  to  han- 
dle him. 

The  results  have  been  gratifying: 

r.  Training  needs  are  lessened; 

■L.  Workers  get  along  better; 

3.  Absenteeism  is  cut; 

4.  Turnover — especially  discharge  turnover — is  decreased; 

5.  Production  is  uninterrupted. 
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This  program,  carefully  planned,  takes  no  more  time  or  expense  than  the  ordi- 
nary hiring  interview.  Testing  methods  are  wholesale  methods.  Hundreds  can 
be  handled  at  once,  if  necessary.  There  are  no  long  lines  of  restless  applicants 
waiting  with  nothing  to  do.  Nor  is  there  any  waiting  for  an  answer,  since  tests 
can  be  scored  continuously  as  they  are  being  taken. 

Disturbed  and  pressing  situations  demand  better  methods — not  worse  ones. 
Now  is  the  time  to  keep  the  unemployables,  the  slackers,  and  the  saboteurs  out  of 
the  work-shop  and  factory.  It  is  also  the  time  to  utilize  every  worker  possible, 
handicapped  or  not  handicapped,  by  utilizing  understanding  to  place  him  well  and 
handle  him  well. 

Humm-Wadsworth  Scale 

THIS  explains  the  place  of  the  Humm-Wadsworth  Temperament  Scale  in  a  selection 
program. 

Such  programs  should  be  complete  and  well  organized;  failure  to  consider  any 
important  characteristic  of  the  worker  may  result  in  poor  selection.  The  use  of  a 
single  test,  or  a  single  battery  of  tests,  or,  indeed,  tests  alone  is  not  recommended, 
since  job  specifications  are  neither  simple  nor  uniform. 

Thus  we  discuss  a  program  which  is  thorough,  variable  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  job,  economical  to  use,  and  swift  to  apply. 

In  particular  we  show  how  the  Temperament  Scale  aids  in  determining  the 
worker's  ability  to  adjust  to  the  job;  how  well  he  will  apply  himself  to  production, 
how  well  he  will  get  along  with  others. 

A  knowledge  of  temperament  will  predict  behavior,  and  often  will  forestall 
undesirable  behavior  through  an  understanding  of  unfortunate  tendencies. 

Temperament  in  Industry 

TEMPERAMENT  may  be  considered  to  be  a  person's  disposition  to  react  to  life  situa- 
tions; or,  in  others,  his  behavior  tendencies.  It  does  not  have  exactly  the  same 
meaning  as  personality;  since  the  latter  includes,  not  only  temperament,  but  also 
intelligence,  skill,  health,  and  all  the  other  individual  characteristics. 

The  habitual  tendency  to  react  to  any  given  situation  in  the  same  manner  is 
called  a  trait.  Thus,  a  person's  temperament  may  also  be  defined  as  his  pattern 
of  traits. 

During  the  last  70  years  psychiatrists  have  learned  that  these  trait  patterns 
take  definite  form  both  in  normal  and  abnormal  subjects.  As  a  result  it  is  possible 
to  identify  simple  and  complex  patterns  and  thus  predict  behavior.  Simple  pat- 
terns of  traits  are  called  components  of  temperament. 
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Why  Employees  Fail 

EMPERAMENT  is  important  to  the  company  for  the  reason  that  it  has  to  do  with  an 
employee's  ability  to  apply  himself  to  his  job,  and  to  make  a  good  personal 
adjustment  to  his  working  environment. 

It  has  little  relation  to  skill,  aptitude,  or  to  intelligence;  but  great  relation  to 
the  ability  to  apply  skill,  aptitude,  or  intelligence. 

A  study  of  the  personnel  of  a  large  public  service  organization  indicated  that 
the  principal  causes  of  failure  in  its  problem  employees  were: 

80%,  handicaps  of  temperament. 

6%  each,  (approximately),  insufficient  skill,   too  high  or  too  low 

intelligence,  lack  of  physical  fitness. 
i%,  miscellaneous  reasons. 

These  findings  have  since  been  corroborated  by  other  studies. 

The  Humm-Wadsworth  Temperament  Scale  was  the  direct  result  of  this  study, 
since  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  use  existing  measures  of  personality  revealed  the  need 
for  a  Scale  standardized  in  industry  for  industrial  use. 

Progntin  for  Good  Selection 

G">  OOD  selection  depends  upon  the  competent  evaluation  of  all  the  factors  which 
Fcontribute  to  adequate  performance  on  the  job.     It  is  not  enough  to  consider 
temperament  alone.     The  individual's  entire  personality  must  be  explored. 

Minimum  Considerations  for  Routine  Jobs 

I.  Background  and  training.     (Application  blank) 
z.  Testing  in  intelligence. 

3.  Testing  in  skill  or  aptitude.     (Skill  is  ability  to  do  the  operations 

of  the  job  well;  aptitude,  the  ability  to  learn  to  do  them.) 

4.  Testing  in  temperament.     (The  contribution  of  the  Humm-Wads- 

worth Temperament  Scale  is  that  it  provides  a  standardized 
means  of  measuring  those  characteristics  of  personality  which 
have  ordinarily  been  considered  too  intangible  for  measurements.) 

5.  Physical   examination   (by   physician). 

For  important  jobs,  and  some  specialized  jobs,  the  following  is 
added. 

6.  Testing  in  interests. 

Job  standards  vary  for  different  companies,  for  different  locations,  for  different 
kin^s  of  work,  and,  sometimes,  for  different  types  of  the  same  kind  of  work.  As 
a  result,  standards  for  aptitude,  skill,  and  intelligence  should  be  set  up  in  each 
company  through  job  studies;  and  selection  should  be  based  on  the  job  specifications 
obtained. 

Selection  should  not  be  based  on  averages,  but  rather  on  the  ability  to  meet 
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Standards  in  all  of  these  five  (or  six)  considerations.  It  is  obvious  that  a  person 
who  is  "impossible"  with  regard  to  any  one  of  these  is  one  who  will  not  make  good 
on  the  job.  It  happens  sometimes  that  an  applicant  who  is  very  good  with  respect 
to  all  but  one  or  two  may  compensate  for  some  handicap  in  these;  but  the  safest 
procedure  is  to  consider  an  individual  who  is  less  than  satisfactory  in  any  as  a 
doubtful  or  poor  risk  for  employment. 

Streamlhiing  the  Testing  Program 

THOROUGHNESS  is  OHc  thing;  expense  in  time  and  materials  another.  No  selection 
program  is  practical,  however  thorough,  unless  it  is  also  economical. 

If  careful  preparations  are  made,  a  thorough  selection  program  may  be  set  up 
which  will  cost  little  or  no  more  than  the  simple  interview  method.  This  can  be 
partially  effected  by  the  use  of  group  tests,  (the  Humm-Wadsworth  Temperament 
Scale  is  a  group  test),  since  these  permit  the  testing  of  many  applicants  at  the 
same  time. 

A  great  saving  in  time  may  also  be  accomplished  by  pruning  the  application 
blank  to  absolute  essentials.  Such  simple  blanks  may  be  reviewed  in  a  minute  or 
two,  before  testing,  with  the  effect  of  rejecting  the  obviously  "impossible"  appli- 
cants. Another  time-saver  is  proper  routing.  If  the  testing  room  is  set  up  so  that 
each  test  is  sent  to  the  scoring  room  as  it  is  completed,  it  is  possible  to  have  all 
scores  in  the  hands  of  the  hiring  officer  within  a  few  minutes  after  testing  is  finished. 
In  this  way  the  applicant  can  be  hired  or  rejected  on  the  spot  without  delay. 

Still  another  saving  in  cost  and  effort  can  be  made  by  giving  physical  examina- 
tions to  those  applicants  only  who  have  already  passed  all  other  tests. 

Installing  and  Protecting  the  Program 

OBVIOUSLY,  a  program  such  as  we  have  outlined  requires  trained  technicians. 
Its  installation  involves  problems  of  organization  and  of  administration.  Its 
interpretation  requires  ability  to  handle  tests  in  variable  batteries,  and  ability  to 
recognize  and  report  the  significant  interrelationships  obtained.  As  a  result  the 
Humm-Wadsworth  Temperament  Scale  and  most  other  psychological  tests  are  sold 
only  to  organizations  whose  technicians  have  been  trained.  This  is  an  assurance 
to  management  that  the  program  will  be  effective. 

In  like  manner  a  testing  program  is  of  value  only  if  applicants  have  not  had 
access  to  the  tests  upon  which  it  is  founded.  Thus  it  is  of  particular  importance  to 
organizations  that  are  investing  time  and  money  in  the  establishment  of  such  a 
program  to  be  assured  that  their  tests  will  not  be  available  to  the  general  public. 
Accordingly,  there  is  generally  established  a  control  of  the  distribution  of  tests. 
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The  Selection  of  Key  Men 

NE  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  industry  is  the  selection  of  key  men.     Some 
results  obtained  by  technicians  using  our  methods  are  significant. 

One  large  company  selected  foremen  during  an  expansion  program  with 

95%  success. 
One  technician  predicted  the  success  of  supervisors  accurately  in  171 

cases  out  of  175. 
One  company  selected   185   engineers.     One  year  later   181  of  them 

were  still  reported  "Satisfactory." 

Results  such  as  these  require  exceptional  care  in  evaluation.  As  a  consequence 
we  have  set  up  procedures  for  key  selection.  These  procedures  are  more  thorough 
and  more  extensive  than  those  used  in  the  regular  selection  of  employees.  They 
include: 

a.  Careful  consideration  of  training,   background,   and  experience 

b.  Testing  in  intelligence 

c.  Testing  in  skills  and  aptitudes  (extended) 

d.  Testing  in  temperament 

e.  Analysis  of  interest  patterns 

f .  Special  tests  as  needs  of  the  job  demand 

g.  For  certain  jobs  a  standardized  technical  interview. 

These  procedures  may  be  administered  by  the  company's  technicians,  if  trained, 
or  by  our  staff  in  our  office  or  by  mail. 

The  procedures  used  are  in  each  instance  dictated  by  the  job  specifications. 

How  the  Ternperafnent  Scale  Was  Made 

THE  scientific  background  of  the  Temperament  Scale  is  Rosanoff's  summarization 
of  70  years  of  observation  and  research  by  some  of  the  world's  greatest  students 
of  personality.  (Rosanoff,  A.  J.,  Manual  of  Psychiatry,  sixth  edition,  John  Wiley 
and  Sons,  New  York,  192.7.)  The  Scale  was  standardized  by  trying  a  large  number 
of  questions  on  seven  pairs  of  carefully  selected  groups  of  subjects.  Each  pair  of 
groups  afforded  a  contrast  for  a  single  Component  of  Temperament.  The  contrasts 
arc  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 

Control  Groups  Used  in  Standardizing  the  Humm-Wadsvvorth  Temperament  Scale 

Ctmfment  Plus  Group  Minus  Groups 

"Normal"  Strongly  "Normal"  Subjects  State  Hospital  Patients 

Hysteroid  Habitual  criminals  Self-sacrificing  persons 

Manic  Excitable,  emotional  subjects  Subjects  lacking  manic  traits 

Depressive  Strongly  depressive  subjects  Subjects  lacking  depressive  traits 

Autistic  Shy,  seclusive  subjects  Subjects  lacking  autistic  traits 

Paranoid  Conceited,  stubborn  subjects  Subjects  lacking  paranoid  traits 

Epilcptoid  Subjects  given  to  Inspirations  or  to  Subjects  lacking  epileptoid  traits 
Complete  Projects. 
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After  the  worth  of  each  question  was  determined,  norms  or  standards  of  com- 
parison were  made  on  the  basis  of  these  groups.  Thus  a  subject  who  "takes"  the 
Humm-Wadsworth  Temperament  Scale  is  reported  as  to  his  similarity  or  lack  of 
similarity  to  these  seven  pairs  of  groups  of  control  subjects.  If  he  is  strongly  "Nor- 
mal," for  example,  he  is  more  nearly  like  the  Plus  Normal  Group  in  his  responses 
than  the  Minus  Normal  Group. 

The  construction  of  the  scale  required  three  years  of  intensive  research  and  it 
was  not  accepted  as  completed  until  unmistakable  evidence  of  trustworthiness  was 
produced. 

The  success  of  the  Temperament  Scale  in  industry  is  due  both  to  its  sound 
scientific  basis  and  to  the  fact  that  it  was  especially  designed  to  meet  actual  business 
conditions. 

Components  of  Temperament 

TEMPERAMENT  ttaits  tend  to  occur  in  groups  clustering  about  certain  important 
tendencies.     These  trait-groups  are  called  components.     Every  individual  has 
some  amount  of  each.     It  is  their  varying  proportions  which  make  people  differ. 

Summary  of  Components 

Somi  associated  traits 

Nervous  stability,  self-improvement,  inhibition, 
conservatism. 

Lack  of  compunction  or  consideration,  criminal 
tendencies. 

Elation,  drive,  alertness,  restlessness,  cheer- 
fulness. 

Sadness,  worry,  caution,  retardation,  "lazi- 
ness." 

Visual  imagery,  shyness,  seclusiveness,  sensi- 
tiveness. 

Suspicion,  conceit,  truculence,  revenge,  argu- 
mentativeness. 

Meticulousness,  single-mindedness,  inspiration, 
ectasy. 

These  components  are  further  explained  in  "Personality  and  Adjustment," 
a  booklet  prepared  by  us  and  available  on  request. 

The  above  tabulation  will  serve  as  a  reference  to  help  in  the  understanding  of  the 
profiles  which  follow.  The  accuracy  of  these  profiles  has  been  verified  by  case 
studies.  They  give  some  examples  of  the  predictive  value  of  the  Humm-Wadsworth 
Temperament  Scale. 


Litttr 

Name 

Primt  Tindincy 

N 

"Normal" 

Self-control 

H 

Hysteroid 

Selfishness 

M 

Manic 

Excitement 

D 

Depressive 

Depression 

A 

Autistic 

Day-dreams 

P 

Paranoid 

Fixed  Ideas 

E 

Epileptoid 

Project-making 
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EXPLANATIONS 


A.  The  Temperament  op  One  Good  Foreman 

Intil!it,tnct — Superior  (iii  I.QO-     Mechanical  Skill — Superior. 

Unusual  feature  of  this  temperament  is  low  Depressive. 

Assit  Tcmptramtntal  Tendencies:  Self-mastery  (N);  cheerfulness,  sociability,  drive,  alertness  (M);  self-interest  (H);  stability 
of  opinion  (P);  and  attention  to  details  (E). 

Liability  Temperamental  Tendencies:  Somewhat  deficient  "Depressive,"  indicating  possibly  some  lack  of  caution  or  presence 
of  over-assurance. 

Temperament  appears  to  be  that  of  a  controlled,  active,  sociable,  aggressive  individual  who  tends  to  drive  toward  his 
objective  strongly,  without  hesitation. 

Good  Foreman  Risk — Recommended. 

Case  Report:  Very  good  {oremiD. 


EXPLANATIONS 


B.  Passable  Worker — Poor  Supervisor 

Intellilenct — Superior  (117  I.Q.).     Draughting  skill  reported  very  superior. 

The  unusual  feature  of  this  temperament  is  high  Paranoid. 

Asset  Temperamental  Tendencies  Self-control  (N);  no  deficiencies  in  any  component  of  temperament. 

Liability  Temperamental  Tendencies:  Fixed  ideas— possibly  prejudice;  argumentativeness,  feelings  of  abuse,  possibly  bitterness 
and  suspicion  (P). 

This  temperament  appears  to  be  that  of  a  hard-headed,  stubborn  individual,  who  has  sufficient  control  to  get  along  in  a 
job  in  which  he  has  few  contacts  with  others;  but  who  probably  will  not  do  well  in  guiding  a  group. 

Poor  Risk  as  Foreman— Not  Recommended. 

Case  Report:  Did  well  as  draughtman  but  lost  popularity  when  promoted  to  chief-draughtsman. 
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EXPLANATIONS 
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C.  Profile  of  an  Excellent  Salesman 

IntilUtftice — High  Average  (io8  I.Q.)-     Social  habits  similar  to  good  salesmen. 

Unusual  features  of  temperament — none. 

Asstt  Trmptramental  Ttndtnciis:  Self-control  (N);  strong  self-interest  (H);  cheerfulness,  drive,  sociability,  alertness  (M); 
lack  of  strong  sensitiveness  (A);  persistence  of  opinion  (P). 

Liability  Timpcramcntal  Tendincits:  Slight  overselfishness  (H)  and  stubbornness  (P). 

Temperament  appears  to  be  that  of  an  active,  alert,  sociable,  selfish  individual  who  tends  to  drive  somewhat  stubbornly 
toward  objectives. 

Vtry  Good  Salesman  Risk — Recommended. 

Cast  Ktport:  Did  well  at  electrical  selling,  leading  his  division  after  six  months. 
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D.  Undesirable  Type  of  Employee 

C'lrical  applicant  with  Superior  Intelligence  (ii6  I.Q.).     Inferior  in  clerical  speed  and  superior  in  clerical  accuracy. 

Unusual  features  of  temperament  are  strong  antisocial  tendency  (H),  and  the  seclusiveness,  sensitiveness,  and  detachment 
from  reality  of  the  Autistic  (A). 

Assit  Tempcramtntal  Tendencies:  Strong  self-preservation  (H);  visual  imagery  and  imagination  (A). 

Liability  Temperamental  Tendencies:  Ruthlessness  and  lack  of  compunction  (H);  detachment  from  reality  and  seclusiveness 
(A);  lack  of  sufficient  self-control  (N). 

The  temperament  picture  is  that  of  a  seclusive,  antisocial  individual  with  high  imagination,  likely  to  lead  to  lying  and 
trickery. 

Very  Poor  Risk — Not  Recommended. 

Case  Report:  This  man  was  discharged  from  previous  employment  for  minor  embezzlement. 
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EXPLANATIONS 


E.  An  Over-Controlled  Emotional  Tvpe 

Ckrical  uorhr.     Intelligence — Very  Superior  (134  I.Q.).     Highly  skilled  in  clerical  work. 
Unusual  temperament  feature  is  very  strong  self-control  (N). 

Asstt  Ttmpcramtntal  TenJtncitt:  Self-mastery  (N);  fair-play  (H);  drive,  sociability,  alertness  (M);  adequate  caution  (D). 
Liability  Temptrammtal  Ttnd<nciis:  Over-control,  inhibition  (N);  lack  of  fixed  convictions  (P). 

This  man  holds  himself  in  such  tight  rein  as  to  seriously  handicap  his  expressing  himself.     The  inhibition  of  his  scKia 
tendencies  may  prevent  him  pushing  forward.     As  a  clerical  worker,  will  be  acceptable  if  given  chance  to  use  his  intelligence. 
Good  Risk  for  Clerical  Worker — Recommended. 
Case  Study  Report:  Good  subaltern,  but  probably  not  supervisory  material,  since  he  will  not  use  initiative. 
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F.  Example  or  a  Troublesome  Sales  Executive 

Unusual  features  of  this  profile  are  insufficient  control  (N);  and  excessive  stubbornness  and  bitterness  (P). 

Asset  Temperamental  Tendencies:  Drive,  alertness  (M);  aggressiveness,  defense  of  ideas  (P). 

Liahility  Temperamental  Tendencies:  Lack  of  control  (N);  periods  of  depression  with  slow-up  of  activity  (D);  stubbornness, 
bitterness,  feelings  of  abuse,  truculence  (P). 

Temperamental  picture  is  that  of  an  aggressive,  pushing  man,  who  is  likely  to  get  into  difficulties  because  of  his  touchiness 
and  his  tendency  to  react  with  unfriendliness  when  he  feels  abused. 

Case  Report  (from  superior  officer);  This  man  is  as  represented  by  ine  Scale.     No  point  seems  to  be  in  error. 
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Hours  Worked  in  War  Industries:  Machine 
Tools — 5i.5  per  week;  Machine  Tool  Acces- 
sories— 53-1;  Engines  and  Turbines — 49.7;  Fire- 
arms— 49. 


Good  Labor  Standards 
Increase  Production 


By  William  B.  Smith 

Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  xis  airplanes  skywriting  fascist  tyranny  over  half  the  earth  and  United  Nations' 
/A    planes,  symbols  of  freedom  and  democracy,  highlight  the  course  of  this  global 
■'-  -^war.     Sensational  land,  sea  and  air  battles  tend  to  rivet  our  attention  on  the 
fighting  fronts.     But  global  warfare  also  accents  the  pressing  need  for  all-out  pro- 
duction—  for  ships,  planes,  guns,  tanks  and  munitions  in  unheard  of  quantities. 

So  the  Axis'  military  challenge  has  its  industrial  counterpart — the  battle  of 
production  now  being  fought  in  factories  and  drafting  rooms,  in  mills  and  mines 
and  shipyards  and  along  busy  assembly  lines.  In  short,  the  reverse  of  the  victory 
medal  which  our  troops  are  forging  is  the  somewhat  prosaic  pattern  of  employer- 
employee  relationships.  It  is  a  problem  of  men  and  machines,  of  work  schedules 
and  rates  of  pay.     And  here,  too,  the  record  is  one  of  solid  accomplishment. 

Legislation  Aids  Labor-Management  Co-operation 

WITHOUT  in  any  way  detracting  from  the  enlightened  approach  of  labor  and 
management,  an  approach  that  is  well  reflected  in  the  smooth  functioning  of 
some  1800  joint  labor-management  committees  representing  3,580,000  workers,  it 
seems  only  fair  to  say  that  recent  legislation  has  helped  pave  the  way.  Two  im- 
portant statutes  that  contributed  to  this  result  are  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
better  known  as  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  and  the  Walsh-Healey  Public 
Contracts  Act.     Both  deal  with  labor  standards. 

Passed  by  Congress  June  30,  1936,  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  applies  generally  to 
U.  S.  Government  contracts  for  the  manufacturing  or  furnishing  of  materials,  sup- 
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plies,  articles,  and  equipment  above  $10,000.  This  Act  sets  standards  of  minimum 
wages,  overtime  compensation,  child  labor  and  safety  and  health,  and  prohibits 
the  employment  of  convict  labor  in  the  fulfillment  of  contracts  subject  to  the  Act. 

Overtime  Begins  at  40 

EFFECTIVE  October  i^,  1938,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  applies  to  employees  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  interstate  com- 
merce. Unless  specifically  exempted  by  the  Act,  such  employees  must  be  paid  not 
less  than  30  cents  an  hour  and  not  less  than  time  and  a  half  their  regular  rates  of  pay 
for  all  hours  worked  beyond  40  a  week.  There  is,  of  course,  no  limitation  on  the 
number  of  hours  employees  may  work,  provided  that  "overtime  begins  at  40." 

In  addition,  wage  orders  issued  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  have  fixed  wage  minima  ranging  from  3X5  to  40  cents  an  hour  in  some  50 
industries.  These  wage  orders  arc  based  on  the  recommendations  of  special  industry 
committees  appointed  by  the  Administrator  and  equally  representing  employers 
and  employees  in  the  industry  and  the  public.  They  meet  around  a  table,  study 
economic  and  competitive  conditions  in  the  industry,  and  recommend  the  highest 
wage  up  to  40  cents  an  hour  which  will  not  seriously  curtail  employment. 

Nowadays,  with  Government  purchases  accounting  for  the  lion's  share  of  our 
industrial  output,  it  is  plain  that  most  readers  of  Personnel  Journal  will  find  their 
operations  covered  by  one  or  both  of  these  laws.  As  a  matter  of  fact  some  450,000 
establishments  and  more  than  17,000,000  wage  earners  are  subject  to  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Law,  and  this  number  would  include  several  million  workers  to  whom  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  applies. 

The  minimum  wages  required  under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  are  those  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  determined  to  be  the  prevailing  minimum  wage  for  specific 
industries  in  specific  localities.  So  far  such  wage  determinations  have  been  made 
for  some  56  industries  with  wage  rates  ranging  from  30  to  70  cents  an  hour. 

Basic  straight-time  hours  of  work  under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  are  8  in  any  one 
day  or  40  in  any  one  week.  Overtime  is  permitted,  of  course,  if  time  and  one-half 
the  basic  rate  is  paid  for  all  hours  worked  beyond  the  prescribed  limits.  For  ex- 
ample, an  employee  whose  total  workweek  consisted  of  four  lo-hour  days  would  be 
entitled  to  8  hours  at  time  and  a  half  under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  but  under  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law,  which  makes  the  workweek  its  standard,  he  would  not  be 
entitled  to  such  overtime  since  his  hours  of  work  in  that  week  did  not  exceed  40. 

Long  Hours  without  Overtime  Permitted 

£^fPLOYERS  who  enter  into  certain  collective  bargaining  agreements  icith  their  employees 
pursuant  to  provisions  set  forth  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  may  employ  them  up 
to  12  hours  a  day  or  $6  hours  a  week  without  the  payment  of  time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 
Heretofore  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  generally  prohibited  the  employment  of  boys 
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under  i6  and  girls  under  i8  years  of  age.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  production  of  war 
materials,  a  recent  exemption  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  now  permits  the 
employment  of  girls  between  the  ages  of  i6  and  i8  years  of  age  in  any  industry. 
However,  these  girls  may  not  work  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  between 
the  hours  of  lo  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  And  they  are  not  to  engage  in  dangerous  or 
hazardous  occupations. 

Nowadays,  with  the  toll  of  industrial  accidents  mounting,  the  safety  and  health 
features  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  take  on  new  importance.  This  Act  requires  that 
goods  supplied  on  a  Government  contract  be  manufactured  or  handled  under  safe 
and  sanitary  working  conditions.  In  locations  where  State  laws  establish  safety 
and  health  standards,  observance  of  such  regulations  will  be  taken  as  prima  facie 
evidence  that  employers  are  in  compliance  with  these  provisions  of  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act. 

Safety  and  Health  Requirements 

THE  principal  hazards  which  inspectors  will  look  for  are  these:  fire  hazards;  un- 
guarded cutting  machines  and  unguarded  power  transmission  machinery;  faulty 
ventilation  and  illumination;  insanitary  shop,  washroom  and  other  facilities.  A 
pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  Public  Contracts  Division  entitled  "Basic  Safety 
and  Health  Requirements,"  tells  employers  what  safeguards  are  required. 

Admittedly  these  safety  provisions  will  offer  nothing  new  to  many  concerns, 
especially  those  that  have  engaged  safety  engineers  and  are  carrying  out  advanced 
safety  programs.  But  the  hard  fact  is  that  a  shocking  number  of  employers  still 
neglect  even  the  m.ost  rudimentary  precautions.  According  to  estimates  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  1941  industrial  accidents  caused  19,100  deaths, 
100,600  permanent  impairments  and  1,060,000  temporary  disabilities.  The  time 
lost  exceeded  41,000,000  man-days. 

Not  all  of  these  accidents  can  be  prevented,  of  course,  but  the  huge  total  can 
be  curtailed  and  so  provide  our  vital  industrial  front  with  additional  much-needed 
manpower. 

The  agencies  charged  with  enforcing  the  Wage-Hour  and  Walsh-Healey  Laws 
cooperated  closely  in  the  past.  To  further  facilitate  the  work  of  administration 
and  enforcement,  the  two  agencies  have  been  merged  under  an  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Now  called  the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  combined  Divisions  are  directed  by  L.  Metcalfe 
Walling,  the  present  head  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  who  was  also  the  first 
and  only  Administrator  of  the  Public  Contracts  Division. 


B 


Flexibility  of  A  cts 

OTH  Acts  have  certain  exemptions  and  exceptions  which  give  them  added  flexi- 
bility.    Congress  in  its  year-long  study  of  fair  labor  standards  wisely  decided 
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that  most  farming  operations  do  not  lend  themselves  to  time-clock  schedules — wind 
and  weather  and  growing  seasons  are  too  variable.  Therefore,  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law  specifically  exempts  from  both  its  minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions  any 
employee  engaged  in  "agriculture" — as  dclmcd,  this  term  includes  "farming  in  all 
its  branches.  ..."  Other  provisions  of  the  Act  grant  complete  or  partial  exemption 
from  the  overtime  provisions  for  employees  engaged  in  certain  processing  operations 
on  agricultural  commodities. 

Similarly  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  does  not  apply  to  contracts  for  "agricultural 
or  farm  products  processed  for  first  sale  by  the  original  producers."  Nor  does  this 
Act  apply  to  "perishables,  including  dairly,  livestock,  and  nursery  products" — thus 
exempting  a  long  list  of  farm  commodities  needed  by  our  armed  forces. 

Those  Exempted 

SECTION  13  (a)  (i)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  exempts  from  its  wage  and 
hour  requirements  any  person  employed  in  a  "bona  fide  executive,  administrative, 
professional,  or  local  retailing  capacity,  or  in  the  capacity  of  outside  salesman," 
as  these  terms  are  defined  and  delimited  by  the  Administrator  in  Chapter  V,  Title 
Z9,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Part  541. 

These  regulations  atid  other  injorniative  publications  concerning  the  Walsh-Healey  Act 
and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  are  available  tvithout  cost  at  all  offices  of  the  Wage  and 
hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions,  including  the  National  Office,  Desk  MS'S,  i6s  West 
46th  Street,  Neiv  York,  N.  Y. 

In  general,  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  does  not  apply  to  office  and  supervisory  em- 
ployees, to  custodial  employees  or  to  certain  maintenance  workers.  A  foreman  who 
does  no  manual  work  and  has  no  direct  physical  contact  with  the  goods  furnished 
the  Government  will  be  exempt  even  if  he  occasionally  lends  a  hand  in  the  course 
of  his  purely  supervisory  duties. 

Section  13  (a)  (2.)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  exempts  from  both  its  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  provisions  any  person  "engaged  in  any  retail  or  service 
establishment  the  greater  part  of  whose  selling  or  servicing  is  in  intrastate  com- 
merce." 

Employers  who  are  subject  to  any  provision  of  either  law  must  keep  certain 
time  and  payroll  records.  No  special  forms  are  required — in  fact  every  careful 
employer  should  have  similar  information  regarding  his  labor  costs. 

Voluntary  Compliauce 

THOUGH  education  and  voluntary  compliance  have  featured  the  administration 
of  these  two  laws,  both  Acts  have  "teeth"  in  them.  Penalty  provisions  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law  include  for  wilful  violators  fines  up  to  $10,000,  and,  in  the  case 
of  a  second  offense,  imprisonment  up  to  six  months,  a  fine  or  both.  Disabilities 
that  may  result  from  failure  to  comply  with  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  include  cancella- 
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tion  of  the  contract,  and,  where  flagrant  violation  is  found,  employers  can  be  black- 
listed from  Federal  contracts  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  both  management  and  supervisory  employees  should 
be  familiar  with  these  laws — since  full  compliance  is  good  insurance — what  signi- 
ficance have  they  for  company  heads  and  personnel  officers?  Especially  nowadays, 
a  great  many  concerns  will  find  the  wage  minima  established  by  these  Acts  much 
below  the  bottom  scale  prevailing  in  their  plants.  And  they  probably  have  union 
contracts  that  call  for  time  and  a  half  beyond  40  hours  a  week. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  still  an  estimated  7,500,000  wage  earners  who  currently 
are  paid  less  than  40  cents  an  hour.  They  are  largely  unorganized  and  all  but 
about  1,500,000  lack  even  the  modest  protection  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law. 

Workers  Underpaid  22  Million  Dollars 

MOREOVER,  despite  the  loose  talk  about  "high  wages,"  the  record  of  Wage-Hour 
inspections  since  Pearl  Harbor  shows  that  some  488,000  employees  in  more 
than  15,000  establishments  had  failed  to  receive  minimum  wages  and  overtime 
compensation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
As  a  result  of  this  check-up  restitution  amounting  to  nearly  $ii,ooo,ooo  has  been 
agreed  upon.  This  sum  represents  the  difference  between  the  amounts  due  employees 
covered  by  the  Act  and  what  they  actually  were  paid. 

But  decent  labor  standards  do  more  than  foster  good  employer-employee  re- 
lationships, their  importance  goes  beyond  the  weekly  pay  check.  Higher  standards 
for  low-paid  workers  mean  more  than  material  improvement  in  their  way  of  life. 
Wage  increases  are  almost  sure  to  bring  new  educational  opportunities  for  these 
workers  and  their  families.  Wider  horizons  open  to  them,  and  these  workers  are 
better  equipped  to  enter  and  enhance  the  life  of  their  communities. 

Not  Mere  Labor  Laws 

IN  SHORT,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  and  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  are  more  than  mere 
"labor  laws,"  they  are  the  workaday  expression  of  democracy  in  action.  Their 
aim  is  squarely  in  line  with  the  broader  purposes  of  our  national  philosophy — to 
secure  for  every  American  decent  living  standards  and  chose  hard-won  freedoms  that 
we  are  fighting  to  preserve.  And  looking  beyond  our  own  boundaries,  we  see  this 
war  as  part  of  a  long  and  continuing  struggle  to  make  this  world  a  decent  place  to 
live  in.  Bitter  experience  has  proved  that  this  goal  cannot  be  reached  by  under- 
mining labor  standards,  here  or  anywhere  else. 

Today,  with  millions  of  women  and  other  workers  who  are  new  to  industry 
joining  the  production  front,  good  labor  standards  take  on  especial  importance. 
They  make  the  task  of  supervisors  and  foremen  easier  by  creating  an  atmosphere  of 
good  will.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  even  in  these  unusual  times  decent  labor 
standards  help  to  remove  one  speculative  element  in  business  costs  and  place  the 
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competitive  emphasis  where  it  belongs — on  better  production  techniques  and  sound 
merchandising. 

This  stabilizing  effect  will  be  even  more  marked  when  the  war  is  over  and  this 
country's  intricate  business  and  industrial  structure  swings  back  to  peace  time 
pursuits.  We  will  need  the  safeguards  that  wise  legislation  has  provided.  We 
will  need  unity  of  purpose  if  living  standards  in  the  future  are  to  match  the  enor- 
mous productive  resources  that  will  be  at  our  disposal. 

Relatiou  to  War  Productiou 

JUST  how  this  goal  can  be  reached  is  a  question  for  the  future.  Democracy  will 
fmd  its  own  answers  on  the  political  and  economic  fronts.  But  this  much  is  certain 
— the  path  wx  follow  must  point  to  higher  labor  standards.  No  other  approach 
points  so  surely  toward  the  goal. 

No  discussion  of  these  Acts  should  neglect  the  part  that  decent  labor  standards 
have  played  in  the  nation's  war  effort.  Administrator  Walling  has  taken  up  this 
point  in  a  number  of  speeches  and  radio  broadcasts. 

"The  great  goal  in  America  today  must  be  to  achieve  maximum  war  produc- 
tion," Mr.  Walling  declared  recently.  "If  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  interfere  with  this  goal  they  should  be  eliminated  at  once. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  indicate  such  a  necessity.  Let  us  see  what  the 
facts  are. 

"First  off,  war  production  has  reached  amazing  totals,  now  well  ahead  of  the 
Axis,  and  is  still  mounting.  Moreover,  neither  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  nor  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  sets  any  limit  on  the  number  of  hours  employees  may  work — 
they  simply  set  a  pay  scale  for  hours  beyond  40  a  week. 

"This  is  amply  demonstrated  by  a  Department  of  Labor  survey  showing  average 
hours  worked  by  employees  in  war  industries.  For  machine  tools  the  figure  is 
51.5  hours  per  week,  workers  producing  machine  tool  accessories  put  in  53. i  hours, 
in  engines  and  turbines  49.7  hours,  in  fire  arms  49  hours.  The  story  is  the  same  for 
a  long  list  of  key  industries. 

When  the  Heat  Is  On 

AND  remember,  these  arc  average  figures,"  Mr.  Walling  said.  "They  do  not  show 
xA-the  dangerously  long  hours,  often  running  beyond  70  a  week,  that  groups  of  work- 
ers put  in  when  "the  heat  is  on."  Moreover,  the  reported  average  weekly  hours  cover 
all  wage-earners  on  the  payroll  for  any  part  of  the  pay  period — thus  hiding  such 
factors  as  labor  turnover  and  absenteeism  which  cause  the  reported  hours  worked 
(the  average  hours)  to  be  at  least  two  hours  less  than  scheduled  hours. 

"So  it  is  entirely  proper  to  say  that  the  average  workweek  for  employees  in 
America's  war  industries  is  48  hours — not  40,  as  some  would  have  us  believe.     Over- 
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time  payments,  which  by  the  way,  amount  to  only  about  5  per  cent  of  total  payrolls 
in  manufacturing  industries,  certainly  have  not  hampered  war  production. 

"Industrial  progress  is  a  matter  of  men  and  machines,"  the  Administrator 
said.  "Today  all  of  us,  management,  labor  and  Government  are  pretty  well  agreed 
that  improved  labor  standards  point  the  way  to  improved  production.  Our  indus- 
trial progress  and  advanced  living  standards  offer  abundant  proof  of  this  fact.  The 
free  people  of  this  free  nation  can  and  will  produce  the  tools  of  victory  and  we  shall 
preserve  our  way  of  life  in  doing  so." 
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There  is  a  Grave  Danger  that  We  May  be  in  for 
Labor  Conscription.  This  Would  be  Highly- 
Undesirable  as  a  National  Measure.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray Seems  to  Realize  that  it  May  Be  Necessary  in 
Some  Critical  Situations,  and  Sets  Forth  the 
Conditions  Under  Which  the  CIO  Would  Agree 
to  It. 


CIO's  View  of 
Labor  Conscription 


Letter  sent  to  Paul  McNutt 
By  Philip  Murray 

President,  CIO 
Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  recent  Executive  Order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  dealing  with 
the  subject  matter  of  manpower  confers  very  extensive  and  all-embracing 
powers  upon  you  as  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission.  Labor 
has  a  very  vital  interest  in  achieving  the  fullest  mobilization  of  manpower.  This 
goal  can  be  attained  only  through  a  program  which  will  assure  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  and  morale  for  the  workmen  who  produce  the  munitions  of  war. 

The  recent  Convention  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  addressed 
itself  to  this  all-embracing  question.  I  now  desire  to  submit  to  you  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  our  program  which  seeks  to  effectuate  a  total  mobilization  of  our  resources 
by  protecting  existing  standards  achieved  through  bona  fide  collective  bargaining. 

Material  and  Labor  Should  Be  Correlated 

IF  THERE  is  to  be  a  maximum  mobilization  of  available  manpower  resources,  there 
must  be  a  complete  correlation  of  the  activities  of  those  agencies  which  have  juris- 
diction over  procurement,  the  issuance  of  contracts  and  disposition  of  raw  materials 
with  those  of  the  Manpower  Commission. 

It  would  be  futile  to  continue  the  haphazard  method  of  having  the  contracting 
agency  issue  contracts  so  as  to  create  crises  in  manpower,  and  then  seek  to  utilize  the 
Manpower  Commission  solely  as  a  fire  department  squad  to  meet  those  continuing 
crises. 

Contracts  and  available  material  must  be  correlated  with  the  manpower  require- 
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ments  and  supply.  Total  mobilization  cannot  be  restricted  to  manpower  but  must 
embrace  mobilization  of  material  resources  as  well.  The  recent  Executive  Order  im- 
poses upon  you  both  the  responsibility  and  authority  to  achieve  this  goal. 

All  available  manpower,  such  as  Negroes,  all  racial  groups,  and  women,  must  be 
utilized.  We  must  have  an  end  to  the  utterances  of  pious  hopes  in  regard  to  this 
policy  and  enter  a  field  of  action  whereby  employers  will  be  compelled  to  accept  this 
available  manpower.  Complete  equality  of  opportunity  for  employment  must  be 
made  available  to  all  workers  and  under  the  basic  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work. 

Critical  Plants  and  Areas 

INDIVIDUAL  plants  or  areas  may  have  to  be  designated  as  critical  with  restrictions  to 
be  imposed  upon  the  right  of  workers  to  leave  work.  Adequate  protection  must 
therefore  be  afforded  to  the  workers  as  follows : 

All  the  plants  to  be  covered  should  be  investigated  and  certified  as  complying 
with  (i)  the  health  and  safety  requirements;  (i)  the  wages,  hours  and  working  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  area  or  industry,  as  determined  through  bona  fide  collective 
bargaining;  (3)  requirements  for  adequate  training  facilities;  and  (4)  requirements  for 
the  maximum  utilization  of  the  available  manpower  in  the  plant. 

Employes  in  the  designated  plants  or  areas  should,  of  course,  be  permitted  to 
leave  their  present  employ  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  employment  elsewhere  if  the 
employe  is  doing  so  to  (i)  obtain  a  higher  skilled  job;  (i)  obtain  full  time  employ- 
ment whereas  he  is  only  partially  employed  at  present;  (3)  meet  certain  compelling 
personal  reasons;  and  (4)  obtain  employment  at  a  plant  closer  to  the  employe's  resi- 
dence, thereby  eliminating  unnecessary  travel. 

Wage  Guarantees 

AN  EMPLOYE  in  One  of  the  designated  plants  or  areas  should  be  guaranteed  that  as 
x\.  long  as  he  is  ready,  able  and  willing  to  do  the  work  and  reports  for  work,  he 
should  receive  a  minimum  weekly  wage  equal  to  his  average  hourly  earnings  for  40 
hours.  Where  an  industry  or  a  plant  has  been  requested  to  operate  on  a  longer 
work  week,  the  employes  therein  employed  should  be  guaranteed  a  minimum  weekly 
wage  based  upon  such  longer  work  week  with  premium  pay  in  accordance  with 
outstanding  collective  bargaining  agreements,  statutes  and  the  President's  Executive 
Order  9x40. 

Transfer  of  Workers 

IT  IS  recognized  that  to  meet  some  critical  situations  employes  may  have  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  plants  which  have  a  serious  shortage  of  available  manpower.     Where 
transfers  are  to  be  made,  the  following  safeguards  are  essential. 
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Wherever  possible  transfers  of  employes  from  one  plant  to  another  should  be 
made  within  the  locality  before  employes  are  brought  from  another  region. 

Employes  who  are  thus  transferred  should  be  paid  their  traveling  expenses  plus 
special  allowances  incurred  with  the  moving  and  for  family  dependents. 

Employes  should  not  be  transferred  to  any  plant  unless  such  plant  has  been  in- 
vestigated and  certified  that  it  has  met  the  requirements  as  designated  above.  In 
addition,  the  transfer  should  not  be  authorized  until  representatives  of  the  Manpower 
Commission  have  investigated  and  certified  that  there  arc  available  adequate  health, 
housing  and  child  care  facilities  for  such  transferred  employes. 

The  employes,  when  transferred,  should  receive  the  rate  which  had  prevailed  for 
their  new  job  prior  to  the  transfer  with  an  additional  guarantee  that  they  will  receive 
earnings  on  their  new  job  at  least  equal  to  those  which  they  enjoyed  on  the  job  from 
which  they  are  transferred.  The  rates  for  their  new  job  need  not  be  changed,  but  the 
employer  should  be  obliged  where  necessary,  to  provide  supplemental  payments  to 
make  up  the  employe's  earnings,  so  that  he  shall  not  suffer. 

All  employes  transferred  should  be  guaranteed  that  when  they  are  able  to  return 
to  their  old  job,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  do  so  on  the  basis  of  their  cumulative  senior- 
ity and  all  their  rights  and  privileges  provided  for  under  the  collective  bargaining 
agreements  covering  the  place  of  their  original  employment,  as  if  they  had  been  there 
continuously  at  work. 

Labor  Voice  on  Draft 

THE  Selective  Service  Division  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  Manpower  Commission. 
The  problem  of  which  men  should  be  drafted  for  the  services  as  against  those  who 
should  be  left  at  work  in  the  essential  industries  at  an  essential  job  becomes  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  and  critical  one.  Labor  insists  that  it  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  participate  within  the  plants  in  this  determination. 

At  the  present  time  the  sole  responsibility  for  making  recommendations  from  the 
plant  as  to  which  occupations  are  essential  is  left  entire  to  management.  The  Labor- 
Management-Production  committees  in  the  various  plants  could  be  utilized  most 
effectively  to  assist  in  this  task. 

Importance  of  U.  S.  Employment  Service 

THE  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  under  the  enlarged  powers  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  plays  a  most  important  role.  This  agency  requires  a  very  enlarged 
appropriation  so  as  to  make  available  for  it  the  highest  caliber  of  personnel.  In  ad- 
dition, the  fullest  participation  of  labor  is  essential  in  all  phases  of  activity  of  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service.  Adequate  machinery  must  be  assured  for  appeals  that 
may  be  taken  by  individual  employes  or  their  unions  from  decisions  of  the  local  offices 
of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  so  as  to  assure  a  fair  and  swift  adjudication  of  all 
problems  that  may  arise. 
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National  Standards 

THE  present  situation  of  separate  state  unemployment  compensation  statutes  with 
diverse  standards  cannot  possibly  meet  the  needs  for  a  national  mobilization  of 
manpower.  For  this  reason,  there  must  be  established  national  minimum  standards 
pertaining  to  unemployment  compensation  and  which  will  assure  a  protection  to  the 
workers  of  their  rights  thereunder  when  they  transfer  from  one  job  to  another  or  from 
one  state  to  another. 

The  program  which  is  thus  offered  is  designated  solely  to  assure  the  fullest  mo- 
bilization of  our  manpower  resources .  We  merely  seek  the  program  which  will  meet 
the  needs  of  our  nation  by  assuring  the  maximum  production  of  war  materials .  This 
can  be  done  only  through  the  protection  and  maintenance  of  the  health  and  morale  of 
American  workers. 

The  CIO  is  very  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  cooperating  with  your  Com- 
mission through  the  Labor-Management  Committee  and  will  continue  to  make 
additional  suggestions  from  time  to  time  through  such  Committee,  consistent  with 
our  mutual  objective  to  obtain  the  fullest  utilization  of  our  manpower  resources. 
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Book  Ret'iew  Editor,  Mr.  Everett  Van  Every 
California  Personnel  Management  Association,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

HOW  TO  TRAIN  WORKERS  FOR  WAR  INDUSTRIES 

Edited  by  Alvin  E.  Dodd  and  James  O.  Rice.     New  York.     Harper  &  Brothers. 
1941.       7.60  pp.       $3.00 

Reviewed  by  Book  Review  Editor 

Before  this  war  is  over — and  for  a  long  time  after — wc  may  come  to  look  upon 
job  training  as  a  most  important  winning  factor.  The  time  may  not  be  far  away 
when  American  industry  will  awaken  to  a  new  understanding  and  realization  of  the 
place  of  training  in  a  more  vigorous  production  effort.  Some  authorities  have  indi- 
cated that  we  may  expect  "a.  new  training  era"  in  personnel  work  after  we  have 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  manpower  barrel.  After  wc  can  no  longer  reach  out 
and  grab  more  workers  we  will  then  fmd  it  necessary  to  make  better  use  of  the  men 
we  still  have. 

There  is  nothing  original  about  this  book.  Much  of  the  material  is  taken  from 
the  personnel  studies  and  conference  reports  of  the  American  Management  Associa- 
tion. Channing  Dooley  and  Walter  Dietz  write  the  fore-word  with  men  like  Gates, 
Click,  Mogensen,  William  F.  Patterson,  Rupkey,  Wonderlic  and  others  whom  all 
personnel  managers  would  recognize,  contributing  the  various  chapters  of  the  book. 
Although  the  work  is  not  a  new  approach  to  training,  it  is  one  of  the  best  source 
books  we  have  seen  on  the  subject.  The  editors  appear  to  have  simplified  the  broad 
field  of  job  training;  and  certainly  they  have  given  us  all  the  best  that  has  been  said 
and  written  on  training  in  recent  years. 

The  early  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  principles  of  learning.  There 
are  four  well-established  principles  of  learning  which  are  used  to  good  advantage  in 
an  excellent  chapter  on  Developing  the  Training  Program. 

Training  is  always  stressed  as  a  never-ending  process — most  training  men  like 
to  emphasize  that  point.  The  best  classic  example  of  its  importance,  however, 
seems  to  be  in  Gilbreth's  suggestion  that  every  employee  be  responsible  for  doing 
one  job,  learning  another  and  teaching  a  third.  This  indicates  a  successful  way  of 
making  training  continuous. 

Chapter  III  on  the  Application  of  Training  Principles  is  a  case  history  of  the 
Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation  and  a  complete  description  of  this  company's 
training  policies,  programs  and  experiences.  Other  cases  of  special  merit  are  those 
of  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  In  the  chap- 
ter on  Case  Studies  in  Supervisory  Training  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  out- 
standing programs  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  General  Motors,  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  The  Commonwealth  Edison  Company  and  others. 

The  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corporation,  for  instance,  has  employed  practically 
every  known  technique  of  supervisory  training  in  its  various  plants.     The  conference 
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method,  the  individual  guidance  system,  lectures  and  discussions,  monographs  and 
discussions,  supervisory  manuals,  motion  pictures,  sound-slide  films,  policy  instruc- 
tion ...  all  these  devices  are  effectively  employed  and  described  in  this  volume 
together  with  the  success  of  other  companies. 

Training  in  methods,  motion  economy  and  simplification  work  have  always 
been  a  worry  in  plant  programs,  but  the  chapter  on  Training  in  Work  Simplification 
is  an  excellent  description  of  the  actual  operation  of  these  training  plans,  with  many 
simple  programs  discussed.  Other  topics  worthy  of  special  mention  in  this  book 
are  the  chapters  on  Selection  of  Trainees,  Induction  of  Trainees,  How  to  Use  Women 
in  War  Industries  and  Worker  Training  &  Job  Families.  The  bibliography  of  se- 
lected references  is  extensive  and  exceptionally  well  chosen. 

If  we  must  eke  out  a  critical  tone  let  it  be  that  if  the  book  were  double  its  size, 
it  would  be  worth  that  much  more  to  all  of  us, — and  we  certainly  would  have  liked 
to  read  on.     This  is  a  valuable  book  to  anyone  concerned  with  wartime  job  training. 

MOTION  STUDY  FOR  THE  SUPERVISOR 

By  Norman  R.  Bailey.     New  York.     McGraw-Hill  Company. 
1941.     Ill  pp.     $1.2.5 

Reviewed  by  Book  Review  Editor 

"Deliver  us  from  methods  and  motion  study  schemes,"  a  personnel  executive 
declared  to  me  recently  when  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  to  make  these  matters 
clear  and  acceptable  to  supervisors.  "Don't  want  any  part  of  them.  My  men  will 
go  'wacky'  if  we  make  their  work  any  more  complex." 

Here  was  my  opening.  For  weeks  I  had  been  carrying  this  little  book  around 
trying  to  ferret  out  some  personnel  manager  on  whom  "to  try  it  out."  I  finally 
persuaded  him  to  look  at  the  book,  but  immediately  I  met  a  barrage  of  objections: 
supervisors  have  no  time  for  motion  study;  too  complicated;  only  confuses  and 
distracts  from  their  main  job,  and  ad  infinitum.  Now  I  know  what  is  meant  by 
too  many  purchasing  agents  in  personnel  jobs. 

Since  I  was  making  no  headway  with  the  "personnel"  manager,  I  approached 
several  foremen  and  supervisors.  After  all,  this  book  was  written  for  them.  It  is 
prepared  at  their  level,  simply  and  pointedly.  If  they  have  had  a  rather  hazy  con- 
ception of  what  motion  study  is  all  about,  here  is  a  chance  to  get  a  direct  close-up 
of  the  whole  subject,  brief  enough  to  read  quickly.  After  the  foremen  had  read  the 
book,  numerous  lively  discussions  arose  including  questions  about  terms  and  prac- 
tices that  could  or  could  not  be  adopted  in  their  own  departments.  Then  came  the 
time  to  talk  about  the  book. 

The  best  explanation  of  the  value  of  the  work  came  from  a  supervisor  who  said 
he  had  always  thought  of  motion  study  and  methods  work  as  efficiency  schemes  to 
speed-up  workers,  and  that  he  had  never  thought  of  it  in  terms  of  finding  the  sim- 
plest and  best  way  to  do  a  job.    He  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  book  did  not 
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attempt  to  make  a  motion  study  man  out  of  him,  nor  did  the  author  expect  super- 
visors to  make  their  own  motion-study  observations. 

This  little  volume  gives  the  foreman  and  the  supervisor  a  practical  approach 
to  motion-study  in  analyzing  the  operations  they  supervise.  The  essential  bases  of 
good  time  and  motion  work  are  clearly  and  adequately  explained,  and  a  simple 
method  for  timing,  analysis,  and  combining  work  elements  are  attractively  pre- 
sented for  the  working  fellow  who  has  to  get  out  the  day's  work.  The  book  is  not 
an  exhaustive  study  of  motion  study,  but  rather  only  as  much  of  motion  economy 
that  supervisors  should  know  to  do  a  competent  job  of  management. 

In  the  second  chapter  on  The  First  Degree  of  Analysis  the  author  tells  us  that 
motion  study  is  nothing  more  than  common  sense  expressed  in  written  rules  and 
principles,  so  that  there  may  be  a  meeting  ground  for  those  interested  in  reducing  or 
eliminating  wasted  effort.  He  emphasizes  that  the  best  feature  of  the  book's  form 
of  study  is  that  it  develops  ways  and  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  labor,  not  by 
increasing  the  output  at  the  expense  of  increased  effort,  but  by  increasing  output 
through  eliminating  wasted  effort  by  effective  planning,  layout  and  improved 
methods.  Foremen  and  supervisors  can  understand  this;  it  makes  sense  to  them, 
and  the  competent  personnel  manager  doesn't  have  to  be  sold  a  complicated  program 
to  agree  with  the  foremen. 
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Employees  Have  Desires  and  Impulses  and  Needs 
and  Ambitions  and  Inferiority  Complexes  and 
Sick  Children  and  Extravagant  Wives.  We 
Should  Try  to  Take  These  Things  into  Consider- 
ation.    It  Can  be  Done. 


Review  of 
Current  Conditions 


By  L.  R.  Frazier 

The  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

I  THINK  we  all  agree  that  government,  inevitably,  is  going  to  exert  an  increasingly 
great  influence  upon  industry — certainly  for  the  duration  of  the  military  emer- 
gency, and  probably  for  the  duration  of  the  readjustment  period  which  will 
follow. 

Many  of  us  look  with  apprehension  upon  this  growth  of  government  in  business. 
The  hopeful  factor  in  this  situation  is  that  men  with  experience  in  business  are 
gradually  rising  to  the  top  in  the  emergency  setup.  I  think  specifically  of  Donald 
Nelson,  formerly  a  top  executive  with  Sears,  Roebuck  and  now  head  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board. 

Business  Men  in  Government 

J  A.  MARTIN,  head  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  buying  department,  Kroger  Grocery  & 
Baking  Co.  was  loaned  to  the  War  Department  early  in  the  defense  effort  and 
was  responsible  for  originating  and  selling  to  the  War  Department  a  modernized 
field  ration  as  against  the  old  garrison  ration  for  our  army  camps. 

Throughout  the  government  there  are  many  men  with  backgrounds  of  sound 
business  experience.  The  U.  S.  Employment  Service  which  is  proving  so  valuable 
to  employers,  particularly  those  engaged  in  war  industry,  has  many  men  from  the 
ranks  of  business  in  its  executive  organization. 

The  Committee  on  Classification  of  Personnel  in  the  Army  during  the  last  war, 
set  up  and  administered  a  system  of  interviewing  and  examining  drafted  recruits  in 
order  to  determine  what  civilian  skills  they  possessed,  which  might  be  used  by  the 
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army,  and  then  to  try  to  see  that  as  many  as  possible  of  these  recruits  got  placed 
where  these  skills  could  be  used  to  advantage. 

An  interviewer  questioned  each  recruit,  noted  the  different  jobs  he  could  do  and 
attempted  to  classify  him  as  skilled  or  partly  skilled. 

You  will  recall  that  the  drafted  recruits  came  into  camps  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  huge  waves,  instead  of  the  steady  trickle  we  have  today. 

A  Dream  Comes  True 

SOME  of  US,  seeing  the  apalling  waste  of  skilled  civilian  workmen  hired  away  from 
one  industry  by  another,  or  hired  from  one  section  of  the  country  to  another  by 
the  rumor  of  higher  wages,  used  to  visualize  a  network  of  employment  centers  at 
which  men  who  wanted  work  could  be  interviewed  and  classified,  and  a  system  of 
requisitions  by  which  the  available  labor  supply  of  the  country  might  be  moved 
where  it  was  needed  without  undue  dislocation  of  industry. 

That  dream  is  being  realized  in  part  in  the  system  of  federal  employment  offices 
which  we  have  today.  These  offices  are  by  no  means  perfect,  but  they  are  doing  a 
better  job  every  day.  And  they  are  better  than  our  dream  in  that  they  are  much 
less  centralized. 

For  example,  instead  of  filling  a  requisition  for  loo  welders,  of  whom  only  lo 
are  available  locally,  by  having  i8o  men  sent  from  a  dozen  different  employment 
offices,  it  is  my  understanding  the  employer  is  encouraged  to  have  his  representative 
visit  these  dozen  offices  and  there  interview  or  examine  the  available  welders.  The 
employer  can  make  his  selection  and  any  unacceptable  men  are  saved  a  fruitless  trip. 
This  is  a  practical,  business-like  way  of  going  about  the  problem,  and  this  develop- 
ment may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  experienced  business  men  on 
the  executive  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service. 

And  so  I  say  that  one  ray  of  hope  in  this  picture  of  government  influence  on 
business  is  the  fact  that  so  many  competent  business  men  are  entering  the  service  of 
the  government  and  helping  to  improve  the  relationship  between  business  and 
government,  and  to  give  impetus  to  the  major  job  that  has  to  be  done.  Another 
significant  development  is  the  almost  universal  respect  among  government  officials 
for  the  magnificent  war  production  job  that  is  being  done  by  private  industry. 

Industry  Could  Learn  from  Government 

ON  EMPHASIZING  the  influcncc  of  business  men  in  government,  I  do  not  mean  to  be- 
little in  any  way  the  fine  personnel  work  that  has  been  done  by  agencies  like  the 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission.  Private  industry  could  learn  a  good  deal  about 
selecting,  interviewing,  testing,  classifying  and  rating  employees  from  some  of  these 
government  agencies. 

The  War  Department,  today,  is  profiting  by  the  personnel  classification  and 
placement  experience  of  the  last  war.     While  basically  the  same  as  in  191 8,  it  has 
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been   strciiinlincd   and   decentralized.     Assignment   of  specialists   to  staff  units   is 
handled  through  corps  headquarters  rather  than  through  Washington. 

Planned  Transfer  of  Personnel 

WHAT  are  some  of  the  personnel  problems  with  which  business  and  industry  are 
faced  today? 

For  some,  the  most  disrupting  influence  is  that  of  priorities  and  limitations  on 
production  for  civilian  use.  Many  small  manufacturers  are  already  out  of  business. 
If  they  aren't,  they  soon  will  be  unless  something  happens. 

Large  employers  have  been  more  successful  in  obtaining  war  contracts.  For 
most  of  these,  the  problem  is  essentially  one  or  re-training  part  of  their  personnel  to 
do  a  somewhat  different  job.  Other  employers  hit  by  priorities  and  unable  to  get 
war  contracts  or  sub-contracts,  or  whose  contracts  are  cut  down  due  to  the  fluctu- 
ating needs  of  the  armed  forces,  apparently  have  no  recourse  but  to  lay  off  their  un- 
needed  personnel. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  planned  transfer  of  personnel  might  be  much  more  satis- 
factory for  all  concerned  than  simply  to  turn  the  men  loose  and  hope  they  will 
gravitate  to  the  place  most  needed. 

A  Thne  of  Personnel  Unrest 

THOSE  of  us  whose  business  is  not  directly  affected  either  by  war  orders  or  priorities 
are  more  immediately  concerned  about  maintaining  our  own  working  forces. 
We  have  seen  some  of  our  capable  employees  attracted  by  government  salaries  or 
War  industries.  We  have  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  find  iust  the  kind  of  re- 
placements we  would  like  to  have.  It  is  a  time  of  personnel  unrest.  After  many 
years  in  a  buyer's  market,  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  we  are  now  in  a  seller's  market, 
and  for  some  of  us  the  adjustment  is  a  serious  one. 

Coupled  with  this  change  from  a  buyer's  market  to  a  seller's  market  is  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  living  is  rising  and  the  further  fact  that  to  most  of  us  it  seems  to  be 
rising  much  faster  than  the  official  figures  indicate. 

Office  Wages  Perhaps  Too  Low 

EVEN  more  disturbing  to  office  employees  than  the  increased  cost  of  living  is  the 
fact  that  incomes  of  other  people  have  gone  up,  due  not  only  to  increases  in  hourly  rates 
but  to  overtime  earnings.  The  overtime  pay  now  being  earned  in  many  war  industries 
has  helped  the  employees  of  these  industries  to  raise  their  standard  of  living.  Ru- 
mors of  big  profits  are  having  their  effect  because  the  significance  of  the  excess  profits 
tax  is  lost  on  the  average  employee.  Industrial  wages,  by  and  large,  have  increased 
much  more  rapidly  than  living  costs.  I  question  whether  the  same  is  true  of  office 
wages,  particularly  in  non-war  industries.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  many  office 
employees  are  restless  and  dissatisfied. 
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We  all  make  wage  surveys  of  one  sort  or  another — formal  or  informal — to  find 
out  what  other  employers  are  paying  comptometer  operators,  typists  and  book- 
keepers. Much  of  the  information  we  get  is  not  worth  very  much  because  the  jobs 
we  are  comparing  are  not  really  comparable,  in  spite  of  identical  job-names. 

But,  even  if  we  knew  with  certainty  that  our  office  wages,  job  for  job,  were  in 
line  with  those  paid  by  most  other  employers,  there  would  still  be  the  possibility 
that  the  general,  industry-wide  level  of  office  wages  was  too  low.  I  don't  know 
that  it  is,  except  perhaps  for  beginning  jobs. 

Hiring  Problems 

I  DO  think  that  some  of  the  best  office  material  is  being  diverted  to  other  types  of 
work  which  pay  more  money.  As  a  result,  many  offices  are  hiring  third  raters, 
if  they  are  able  to  hire  at  all.  This  is  not  too  serious  so  far  as  the  immediate  job  is 
concerned,  but  office  boys  and  messengers  have  a  tendency  to  gravitate  upwards,  if 
I  may  use  such  an  expression,  through  sheer  availability.  They  are  on  hand,  they 
get  clerical  jobs,  and  before  we  know  it,  they  are  our  supervisors  and  keymen,  and 
frequently  of  course  they  aren't  the  caliber  of  men  to  advance.  Under  present  condi- 
tions we  might  be  better  off  to  employ  women  or  other  men  for  this  type  of  work. 
If  the  first  problem  in  maintaining  a  working  force  is  to  be  sure  that  wages  are 
as  nearly  in  line  as  possible,  perhaps  the  second  is  to  make  provision  for  training 
and  up-grading  both  new  and  old  employees.  It  is  increasingly  necessary  to  take 
inexperienced  employees  right  out  of  high  school  or  business  college.  Experienced 
help  is  available  only  at  a  premium. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  situation  in  1918  and  1919  when  there  were  severe  shortages 
of  girls  trained  to  operate  comptometers  and  bookkeeping  machines,  and  we  had 
to  train  some  ourselves.  In  that  connection,  one  of  our  branch  offices  advises  me 
that  they  have  recently  transferred  several  girls  from  the  stores  into  the  office  and 
trained  them  to  operate  comptometers.  The  girls  are  working  out  all  right,  and 
the  effect  on  the  other  girls  in  the  stores  has  been  very  good. 

Employees  Should  Know  Promotion  Possibilities 

IN  WAR  industries,  great  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  the  up-grading  of  present 
employees.  There  the  emergency  has  forced  employers  to  do  systematically  and 
intensively  what  most  of  us  do  rather  haphazardly.  We  all  believe  in  up-grading 
employees,  but  frequently  we  fail  to  organize  things  in  such  a  way  that  up-grading 
is  possible.  Unless  we  select  the  right  employees  to  start  with,  and  see  that  they, 
as  well  as  we,  have  a  fairly  clear  picture  of  the  promotional  steps  ahead  and  of  the 
kind  of  preparation  required  for  the  negotiation  of  these  steps,  our  up-grading  can- 
not be  very  effective.  We  cannot  assume  that  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  see  the  steps 
and  have  a  plan  in  mind.     In  some  way  the  employee  should  see,  too,  and  should 
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know  where  he  stands,  where  he  is  headed,  and  whar  lie  needs  to  do  to  get  there. 
Techniques  which  help  are  promotion  charts,  personal  conferences  with  employees, 
and  periodic  reviews. 

The  Morale  Problem 

PERHAPS  the  most  difficult  personnel  problem  with  which  most  of  us  will  be  faced 
in  the  immediate  future  is  the  maintenance  of  morale.  As  I  said  earlier,  employ- 
ees are  restless.  For  years  they  haven't  looked  outside  of  their  own  organization. 
Why  should  they?  It  wouldn't  have  done  them  any  good  because  jobs  were  so 
scarce.  But  now,  there  are  other  jobs.  Some  of  them  have  the  feeling  that  if  they 
are  ever  going  to  get  anywhere,  now  is  the  time  to  move.  And  why  do  they  feel 
this  way?  Because  they  have  been  led  to  believe  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
them  in  their  own  organization,  or  because  no  one  has  taken  much  interest  in  them. 
Three  years  ago,  Stanley  Mathewson  told  you,  I  believe,  that  the  most  common 
reason  given  by  registrants  at  the  Employment  Center  for  leaving  their  jobs  was,  in 
so  many  words,  "The  boss  treats  me  like  the  dirt  under  his  feet."  Granted  that 
this  attitude  is  in  part  a  rationalization  of  the  employee's  own  shortcomings,  this  is 
a  serious  indictment  of  the  general  run  of  supervision. 

A  supervisor  who,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  gives  his  employees  the  impres- 
sion that  he  considers  them  unimportant  cogs  in  his  machine  is  encouraging  resent- 
ment and  undermining  morale.  Conversely,  a  supervisor  or  department  head  who 
takes  a  keen  and  constructive  interest  in  the  performance,  progress,  and  even  the 
personal  problems  of  his  individual  subordinates  has  his  morale  problem  more  than 
half  licked. 

Getting  Personnel  Work  Decentralized 

AT  ONE  time,  the  personnel  department  of  the  Kroger  Company — both  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  in  the  branches — looked  on  ourselves  as  the  personnel  managers  of 
the  Company.  We  were  the  ones  who  should  straighten  out  personnel  situations, 
adjust  grievances,  keep  morale  high. 

But  for  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  a  different  idea.  The  real  personnel 
managers  of  our  company  are  the  foremen,  department  heads,  district  managers  and 
other  supervisory  or  line  executives.  They  handle  the  personnel.  They  are  on  the 
ground  when  situations  develop  and  decisions  have  to  be  made. 

The  personnel  department  acts  as  advisors  who  help  to  guide  the  thinking  of 
the  real  personnel  managers  and  take  a  hand  in  specific  problems  only  on  appeal  or 
at  the  request  of  a  department  head  or  when  it  seems  to  us  that  some  special  action 
needs  to  be  initiated. 
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Desires,  Impulses  and  Extravagant  Wives 

WHEN  a  supervisor  or  department  head  thinks  like  a  personnel  executive,  the 
personnel  director's  job  is  half  done.  But  I  think  that  all  of  us,  whether  we 
have  line  or  staff  authority  over  personnel,  need  to  be  reminded  by  studies  such  as 
the  mass  interviewing  at  Western  Electric  that  employees  have  desires  and  impulses 
and  needs  and  ambitions  and  inferiority  complexes  and  sick  children  and  extrava- 
gant wives — and  try  to  take  these  things  into  consideration.     It  can  be  done. 

We  need  to  remember  also  that  the  avoidance  of  favoritism  is  the  first  rule  of 
successful  supervision  of  personnel,  and  we  must  be  skillful  enough  to  take  a  human 
interest  in  the  problems  of  our  employees  while  maintaining  an  objective  impartial- 
ity in  disciplining  and  rewarding  them. 

We  are  all  in  a  difficult  period.  Some  of  the  non-war  industries  which  cannot 
obtain  adequate  supplies  have  been  going  through  a  period  of  readjustment  that  is 
more  than  difficult — it  is  tragic.  But  for  most  of  us,  the  problems  of  the  immediate 
future  are  essentially  an  intensification  of  the  problems  experienced  during  the  last 
war  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  late  twenties — problems  associated  with  a  tight  labor 
market,  a  rising  cost  of  living  and  an  aggressive  unionism. 

Hemispheric  W.P.A. 

THESE  problems  we  can  meet.  But  they  are  minor  compared  with  the  problems 
which  will  follow  the  tapering  off  of  war  effort,  the  laying  off  of  war  employees, 
the  elimination  of  overtime  work  and  earnings,  the  struggles  of  the  unions  to  main- 
tain earnings  and  standards  of  living  in  spite  of  reduced  hours  of  work,  the  drop  in 
purchasing  power,  the  building  up  of  even  greater  controls  by  government,  and  the 
development  of  "Hemispheric  W.  P.  A."  in  an  effort  to  forestall  revolution.  Those 
are  major  problems,  indeed,  but  not  of  the  immediate  future. 

Our  problem  now  is  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  situation  caused  by  the  war 
program,  and  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  help  that  program  along. 

From  a  talk  given  before  the  Cincinnati  Chaffer  of  the  National  Office  Management 
Association. 
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Many  Men  Arc  Selected  for  Supervision  Because 
of  Their  Production  Ability,  Irrespective  of 
Their  Ability  to  Direct,  Teach,  Guide  and  Lead 
Men.  Proper  Job  and  Man  Evaluation  Would 
Stop  This. 


Man  and  Job 
Evaluation 


By  Dean  Pollard 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

THE  purpose  of  job  evaluation  is  to  establish  equitable  rates  of  pay  based  on  a 
uniform  and  systematic  consideration  of  job  requirements.  It  is  implied  that 
these  equitable  rates  are  arrived  at  without  consideration  of  the  actual  rates 
being  paid.  Is  this  literally  the  case,  or  are  job  evaluation  results  influenced  by 
current  rates? 

Factors  Generally  Considered 

IN  ESTABLISHING  a  job  evaluation  program  we  begin  by  finding  factors  common  to 
all  of  our  jobs  and  assigning  numerical  values  to  these  factors.     The  following 
are  typical  of  factors  and  values  generally  used : 

Skill }oo  points 

Mental  level 15°  points 

Responsibility 150  points 

Mental  application 12-5  points 

Physical  application 100  points 

Working  conditions 100  points 

Job  hazards 75  points 

These  factors  and  the  values  assigned  to  them  are  the  result  of  individual  or 
pooled  judgment.  We  attempt  to  ignore  actual  wages  and  try  to  set  up  a  standard 
measuring  stick  which  will  be  a  better  measure  of  a  job's  worth  than  the  present 
wage.  How  well  we  succeed  in  this  depends  on  our  ability  to  discover  factors  which 
are  a  valid  measure  of  the  job's  worth  and  to  disregard  present  actual  wages. 
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After  we  have  established  our  factors  and  assigned  weights  to  them,  we  ordi- 
narily check  their  validity  against  the  only  other  measure  we  have,  i.e.,  the  current 
wages.  We  select  several  key  jobs  whose  rates  have  been  established  for  some  time 
and  are  generally  accepted  as  being  equitable  and  apply  our  job  evaluation  factors 
to  them.  For  example,  suppose  we  are  now  paying  the  following  rates  for  certain 
key  jobs: 

Messenger $.6o/hour 

File  clerk 65/hour 

Comptometer  operator 70/hour 

Draftsman 80/hour 

After  applying  our  factors  to  these  jobs  and  translating  the  results  into  wages, 
we  find  the  following  rates: 

Messenger $. 70/hour 

File  clerk 70/hour 

Comptometer  operator 75/hour 

Draftsman .80/hour 

Juggling  with  Valuations 

BECAUSE  we  have  already  agreed  that  the  current  wages  on  the  jobs  are  equitable, 
we  reexamine  our  factors  and  decide  to  reduce  the  value  placed  on  physical 
application  and  working  conditions  and  increase  the  value  placed  on  mental  applica- 
tion. By  this  adjustment  we  can  make  job  evaluation  results  check  with  current 
wages  on  these  key  jobs. 

The  same  kind  of  adjustment  may  occur  after  the  program  is  under  way  when  we 
alter  job  descriptions  to  get  the  evaluation  results  in  line  with  actual  wages.  To 
this  extent  the  current  wages  are  certainly  influencing  job  evaluation  results. 

Whether  they  increase  the  validity  of  these  results  depends  on  two  factors. 
First,  we  must  honestly  recognize  just  how  and  when  current  rates  are  influencing 
job  evaluation  results.  Secondly,  we  should  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  job 
evaluation  program  to  resist  a  natural  tendency  to  make  it  fit  into  the  current  rates. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  most  wages  are  based  on  an  evaluation  of  job  re- 
quirements, whether  this  is  done  informally  and  unsystematically  or  by  a  planned 
job  evaluation  program.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  results  of  the  job 
evaluation  program  parallel  the  current  wages  in  most  cases,  and  that  in  certain 
cases  the  current  wages  have  more  validity  than  the  job  evaluation  results. 

Factors  other  than  Job  Requirements 

OUR  job  evaluation  plans  ordinarily  consider  such  factors  as  skill,  mental  level, 
responsibility,  mental  application,  physical  application,  working  conditions 
and  job  hazards.  These  are  job  requirements.  They  are  conditions  that  surround 
particular  jobs  regardless  of  the  man  on  the  job.     Wherever  job  evaluation  tech- 
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niqucs  arc  not  used,  many  personal  factors  such  as  length  of  service,  need,  race,  sex, 
appearance  and  sociability  are  given  important  consideration  in  setting  wages. 

Some  of  these  personal  factors  may  be  reflected  in  the  job  requirement  factors. 
For  example,  a  man's  skill  usually  increases  with  his  length  of  service  and  he  is 
advanced  to  jobs  requiring  more  skill.  But  it  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  to  give 
wage  increases  based  on  years  of  service  even  though  there  has  been  no  increase  in 
skill.  Where  this  is  the  practice,  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a  job  evaluation  plan 
unless  length  of  service  is  included  as  a  factor.  If  it  is  not  included,  job  evaluation 
results  will  be  out  of  line  with  current  wages,  and  a  certain  amount  of  unsystematic 
juggling  will  be  necessary  to  make  them  agree. 

To  avoid  this  kind  of  situation,  we  should  honestly  and  realistically  agree  on 
all  the  factors  which  we  think  should  influence  wages  before  we  put  our  job  evalua- 
tion plan  into  effect.  If  length  of  service,  need,  race,  sex,  appearance  and  sociability 
or  any  other  personal  factors  are  things  which  we  think  should  be  considered,  they 
should  be  given  weights  and  considered  systematically.  Otherwise  they  will 
consciously  or  subconsciously  influence  the  value  we  place  on  the  job  requirement 
factors  and  decrease  the  validity  of  our  results. 

The  objection  may  be  made  that  it  is  impossible  to  measure  these  personal 
factors.  This  is  the  same  objection  that  is  made  to  introducing  a  systematic  man 
raring  plan  and  the  same  answer  can  be  made  to  both.  We  are  making  these  judg- 
ments every  day  and  we  must  make  them  to  keep  our  organizations  alive.  Either 
we  make  them  in  an  unsystematic,  "snap  judgment"  fashion  or  we  systematically 
consider'  the  pooled  judgment  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  and  check  on  the 
reasons  behind  these  judgments. 

You  Cannot  Separate  Job  from  Man 

JOB  analysts  often  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  are  analyzing  and  evaluating  the 
job  and  not  the  man.  But  we  can't  completely  separate  job  and  man  because 
the  job  doesn't  exist  without  a  man.  In  fact  a  job  can  only  be  defined  in  terms  of  a 
man's  exertion  direction  toward  a  specific  end.  It  might  be  better  to  say  that  we 
are  considering  how  an  average  man  or  the  right  man  does  the  job.  However,  when 
we  use  job  descriptions  or  job  evaluations,  we  are  always  confronted  with  the  neces- 
sity of  describing  and  evaluating  a  specific  man.  For  example,  the  use  of  job  descrip- 
tions for  placement  and  promotion  is  limited  in  its  value  by  our  ability  to  make  good 
man  descriptions. 

Since  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  separate  job  evaluation  and  man  evalua- 
tion, and  since  the  usefulness  of  job  evaluation  would  be  greatly  increased  by  an 
equally  valid  man  evaluation,  it  seems  reasonable  to  consider  these  as  one  problem. 
The  techniques  are  not  essentially  different  than  those  now  used,  except  that  job  and 
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man  analysis  can  proceed  together  because  our  first  step  will  be  to  find  out  what  each 
man  does  on  his  job. 

From  this  we  can  make  a  composite  picture  of  what  the  average  man  or  the 
right  man  does  on  the  job.  This  will  be  our  standard  job  description.  The  second 
step  will  be  to  find  out  what  kind  of  men  we  have  on  our  jobs.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  a  man  description.  The  final  step  will  be  to  put  the  first  and  second  step 
together  to  find  out  how  well  each  man  is  suited  to  the  job  he  is  doing. 

Value  of  Three  Steps 

IF  ALL  three  steps  are  considered  as  part  of  one  program,  we  will  find  that  each 
step  throws  some  light  on  the  other  two,  and  we  will  get  a  better  picture  of  both 
the  man  and  the  job  by  considering  them  together.  For  example,  a  careful  analysis 
of  all  the  men  doing  a  job  may  disclose  characteristics  common  and  significant  to 
the  job,  which  are  not  ordinarily  included  in  the  job  evaluation  factors. 

In  addition,  this  procedure  might  disclose  a  truth  which  other  methods  over- 
look. The  usual  job  specification  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  particular  kind  of  man  who, 
supposedly,  is  best  suited  to  the  job.  However,  we  may  discover  from  a  careful 
analysis  of  all  of  the  men  on  that  job  that  many  different  kinds  of  men  are  doing 
the  job  successfully.  In  other  words,  many  different  combinations  of  characteristics 
add  up  to  success  on  the  job,  and  standard  specifications  arrived  at  in  the  usual  manner 
may  exclude  potentially  successful  workers. 

Application  to  Supervisors 

JOB  and  man  evaluation  usually  considers  employees  below  the  first  level  of  super- 
vision. The  program  hasn't  gone  further  because  supervisors  object  to  being 
analyzed  and  are  in  a  position  to  enforce  their  objections,  and  because  the  usual 
program  would  have  to  be  revised  before  it  could  be  applied  to  supervisors. 

The  first  objection  can  be  overcome  by  a  good  selling  job  on  the  part  of  the 
personnel  department  backed  up  by  top  management's  complete  support.  The 
second  obstacle  can  be  met  by  applying  the  same  principles  as  any  other  evaluation 
program,  providing  we  first  discover  and  understand  the  functions  and  activities  of 
supervision.  We  need  to  know  what  a  supervisor  does  before  proceeding  to  find 
out  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is,  and  how  well  he  is  suited  to  his  job. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  popular  misunderstanding  about  the  functions  and 
activities  of  supervision.  If  you  ask  what  a  sales  manager  does,  most  people  will 
say  that  he  is  a  salesman,  although  he  may  spend  little  or  none  of  his  time  in  actual 
selling.  Or  if  you  ask  a  supervising  engineer  what  he  does  he  will  tell  you  that  he 
plans  and  designs  certain  equipment.  But  careful  examination  of  the  activities  of 
these  men  will  disclose  that  much  of  their  time  is  spent  on  human  relations  problems 
that  are  only  indirectly  connected  with  selling  and  engineering. 
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Human  Relations  Important 

T  IS  rhcsc  human  relations  problems  that  make  up  most  of  what  we  call  super- 
vision.    They  include  the  following  kinds  of  activities. 
I.  Coordinating  the  work  of  the  organization  by  passing  orders  from  supervisors 

to  subordinates  and  ideas  from  subordinates  to  supervisors. 
X.  Teaching,  training  and  indoctrinating  subordinates.     This  includes  job  train- 
ing, instruction  in  rules  and  regulations  and  spreading  the  ideals,  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  organization. 

3.  Analyzing  men  and  jobs  to  select,  promote  and  transfer  men;  to  determine  wages 
and  to  divide,  organize,  coordinate  and  simplify  the  various  jobs. 

4.  Settling  grievances,  disciplining  and  rewarding. 

If  we  have  an  understanding  of  these  activities,  we  should  be  able  to  analyze 
supervisors  and  their  jobs  in  the  same  way  we  analyze  any  other  worker  and  his 
job.  The  problem  may  be  more  complex  and  our  results  may  be  somewhat  less  valid 
than  thev  are  for  simpler  jobs,  but  the  problems  are  not  insurmountable  and  the 
results  will  certainly  be  more  valid  than  the  usual  ofT-hand  judgments  that  determine 
the  selection,  promotion  and  salaries  of  supervisors. 

A  corollary  benefit  which  will  come  from  making  this  analysis  is  the  increased 
appreciation  of  the  place  and  importance  of  human  relations  problems.  There  is  a 
widespread  preoccupation  with  equipment  and  financial  functions  at  the  expense 
of  the  personnel  functions  of  supervision.  As  a  result  many  men  are  selected  for 
supervision  because  of  their  production  ability,  and  irrespective  of  their  ability  to 
direct,  teach,  guide  and  lead  men.  This  problem  and  many  other  problems  of  super- 
vision will  be  better  understood  and  their  solution  closer  at  hand  if  a  job  and  man 
evaluation  program  is  applied  to  supervisors. 
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This  Section,  which  is  Concerned  with  the  Per- 
sonnel Problems  of  Our  Army,  is  Attempting  to 
Utilize  the  Best  and  Most  Scientific  Methods 
Available  in  Sorting  and  Placing  the  Millions  of 
Men  Now  Pouring  Into  the  Service. 


Personnel  Research 
in  the  Army 


By  Personnel  Research  Section 

The  Adjutant  General's  Office, 
War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  mobilization  of  a  modern  army  presents  to  its  commanders  a  whole  series 
of  staggering  personnel  problems.  A  gigantic  system  must  be  set  up  which 
will,  with  the  maximum  accuracy  and  speed,  select  those  who  are  fit  for  serv- 
ice, assign  each  man  to  the  military  job  where  he  will  be  most  effective,  and  then 
follow  his  development  throughout  his  period  of  duty  to  check  on  the  initial  assign- 
ment and  to  make  certain  that  whatever  new  skills  he  may  develop  do  not  lie  idle. 
The  efficiency  of  an  army  is  expressed  in  terms  of  its  striking  power;  inefficiency  in  a 
military  machine  means  more  than  lost  time  or  money — it  may  mean  lost  battles  and 
lost  lives.  , 

System  Not  Perfect 

NEARLY  everyone  is  aware  of  the  efforts  our  Army  is  making  to  meet  and  overcome 
its  personnel  problems.  The  demonstrated  power  of  American  armies  overseas 
is  proof  that  the  job  is  not  being  bungled.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  pretends  that 
anything  approaching  perfection  has  been  achieved.  Just  as  the  line  officer  cannot 
wait  to  launch  an  offensive  "until  the  last  button  is  sewed  on  the  last  uniform",  so 
those  responsible  for  classification  and  assignment  cannot  wait  until  every  detail  of 
the  last  technique  and  procedure  has  been  proved  perfect;  experiment  must  be  com- 
bined with  practice. 

A  number  of  articles  and  reports  have  recently  been  published  which  deal  with 
certain  aspects  of  the  elaborate  classification  structure.  The  intent  of  this  article 
is  to  present  a  broad  picture  of  the  Army's  methods,  and  illustrate  the  care  with 
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which  our  militarv  leaders  are  attempting  to  sec  that  individual  abilities  arc  ef- 
ficientlv  utilized  in  the  largest  manpower  pool  in  American  history. 

Responsibility  for  Army  Placement 

PLACEMENT  in  thc  Army  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Classilication  and  Enlisted  Re- 
placement Branch,  The  Adjutant  General's  Office,  War  Department.  This 
Branch,  whose  chief.  Colonel  George  R.  Evans,  was  one  of  those  who  pioneered  in 
the  development  of  present  Army  personnel  work,  devises  the  instruments  and  pro- 
cedures used  in  testing,  classifying  and  assigning  all  men  in  the  Army,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  in  flight  crews  of  thc  Air  Forces.  These  procedures  govern  the  work 
of  induction  stations,  reception  centers,  replacement  training  centers,  and  of  classifi- 
cation officers  on  duty  with  troop  units.  One  division  of  this  Branch,  the  Personnel 
Research  Section,  is  charged  with  the  following  duties:  "the  application  of  modern 
methods  of  psychological  measurement  to  problems  of  selection,  classification,  and 
assignment  of  personnel;  the  measurement  of  aptitudes  and  abilities;  the  standardiza- 
tion and  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  training  and  the  evaluation  of  psychological 
traits  and  personality  characteristics  pertaining  to  the  selection  of  men  for  special 
jobs;  the  analysis  of  military  jobs;  and  the  determination  of  equivalences  of  civilian 
jobs  and  military  jobs." 

Staff  W^ork 

THE  Officer  in  Charge  of  this  Section  is  Major  Marion  W.  Richardson,  formerly 
Chief  Examiner  in  Education  and  Psychology,  and  Supervisor  of  Test  Construc- 
tion for  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Major  Richardson's  staff  is  made  up  of  lo 
officers  and  about  io  civilian  professionals:  psychologists,  personnel  technicians,  and 
occupational  analysts.  This  staff  is  constantly  in  touch  with  military  and  civilian 
experts  in  the  technical  fields  for  which  tests  are  developed.  Liaison  is  also  main- 
tained with  all  branches  of  the  Army,  and  with  other  agencies  whose  work  may 
parallel  in  part  that  of  the  Section:  the  Navy,  the  Civil  Service,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

Other  Sections  of  the  Classification  and  Enlisted  Replacement  Branch:  Classi- 
fication Procedures,  Replacement  Training  Center,  Reception  Center,  and  Requisition 
and  Records,  are  concerned  with  the  activities  their  titles  suggest.  Branch  personnel 
totals  450,  including  Army  officers,  professionals,  and  clerical  workers  of  various 
sorts. 

Scope  of  the  Placement  System 

THE  present  classification  system  dates  from  1940  when  the  critical  turn  of  events 
made  it  clear  that  mobilization  was  imminent.     (The  term  "classification"  is 
used  here  in  a  general  sense,  rather  than  to  convey  the  rather  strict  technical  meaning 
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it  has  in  the  personnel  field.)  Regulations  were  prepared  at  that  time,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  subsequent  revisions  necessitated  by  experience,  direct  the  work  of 
the  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  carry  on  the  work  in  the  field.  The  system  which 
these  regulations  control,  already  extremely  complex,  becomes  more  so  as  the  size 
of  the  Army  steadily  increases  and  specialization  grows  in  importance. 

Classification,  it  must  be  remembered,  does  not  mean  merely  making  an  initial 
assignment  of  a  man  to  an  Army  service.  It  includes  keeping  an  account  of  every 
important  detail  of  his  military  career.  A  soldier  may  advance  or  be  lowered  in 
status  as  a  result  of  the  calibre  of  his  work.  He  may  be  chosen,  on  the  basis  of 
performance  ratings,  tests,  and  other  measures  of  ability,  for  training  in  one  of  the 
various  Army  technical  schools,  or  he  may  be  selected  to  attend  an  Officer  Candidate 
School.     These  illustrate  only  a  few  of  the  major  selection  problems. 

The  classification  officers  who  must  make  choices  between  available  men  must  be 
furnished  with  tools  which  will  eliminate  guesswork  as  far  as  possible,  and  prevent 
the  waste  involved  in  attempting  to  give  training  to  men  unable  to  absorb  it,  or  who 
will  fail  to  measure  up  on  the  job  itself.  Tests  are  only  one  method  of  measuring  a 
soldier's  qualifications. 

Every  Technique  Used 

THE  Army  uses  every  technique  commonly  employed  in  industrial  personnel  work 
to  discover  the  right  place  for  the  right  man:  interviews  by  men  trained  in  the 
job  of  good  interviewing;  records  of  education,  job  history,  main  and  secondary  oc- 
cupations, hobbies  and  interests,  and  other  pertinent  data;  objective  psychological 
tests  to  discover  general  ability,  aptitude  in  various  fields  of  work,  trade  knowledge, 
and  specific  skills.  In  addition,  information  gained  in  these  ways  is  constantly  sup- 
plemented by  and  checked  with  the  judgments  of  the  officers  under  whom  an  enlisted 
man  serves. 

Major  Stages  in  Classification  System 

AT  THE  induction  station  a  minimum  literacy  test  is  given  to  recruits  whose  ability 
to  read  and  write  English  is  questionable.  Men  who  cannot  read  or  write  at 
fourth  grade  level  have  difficulty  in  absorbing  training  based  on  manuals  and  other 
written  material .  Only  ten  per  cent  of  the  white  and  ten  per  cent  of  the  colored  men 
in  this  category  can  be  taken  in  at  an  induction  station.  Those  men  who  are  illit- 
erate or  whose  language  is  other  than  English  are  given  a  Visual  Classification  Test 
in  which  a  minimum  of  language  skills  are  involved. 

Scores  on  this  test  indicate  which  of  these  men  have  the  native  ability  to  learn 
military  duties.  Later,  a  man  inducted  in  this  way  may  be  sent  to  a  special  training 
unit  where  elementary  instruction  of  various  kinds  will  help  him  find  his  place. 
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Occasionally  the  special  training  unit  may  lind  men  altogether  unable  to  fit  into  the 
Arniv,  and  these  are  returned  to  civilian  life. 

Classification  of  Learners 

AT  THE  reception  center  three  general  classilication  tests  are  administered  to  all 
men:  the  Army  General  Classification  Test  (AGCT),  the  Mechanical  Aptitude 
Test,  and  the  Radiotelegraph  Operator  Aptitude  Test.  Other  available  tests  may  be 
given  if  information  of  a  more  specialized  sort  is  required.  Scores  on  most  of  these 
tests  can  be  converted  to  an  Army  grade.  On  the  basis  of  the  General  Classification 
Test,  for  example,  men  are  graded  either  livery  rapid  learners,  II — rapid  learners, 
III — average  learners,  IV — slow  learners,  or  V — very  slow  learners.  These  scores  or 
grades  are  entered  on  the  Soldier's  Qualification  Card  as  an  aid  to  interviewers  who 
will  later  select  and  assign  the  soldiers. 

Each  man  entering  the  Army  is  given  an  individual  interview  at  the  reception 
center.  The  Army  chooses  its  interviewers  from  among  those  with  a  background  of 
training  or  experience  in  personnel  work,  psychology,  or  related  fields.  The  inter- 
viewer obtains  from  the  enlisted  man  all  pertinent  information,  and  this  is  entered 
on  the  Soldier's  Qualification  Card.  This  card  will  follow  the  individual  soldier 
and  be  kept  up  to  date  wherever  he  may  be  assigned  in  the  Army.  Scores  on  the 
general  classification  tests,  already  entered  on  the  card,  may  assist  the  interviewer 
in  assessing  a  man's  qualifications.  A  keysort  system  is  used  in  punching  and  filing 
these  cards,  making  it  relatively  easy  to  locate  men  having  training  or  skills  needed 
for  a  special  job. 

From  the  reception  centers  men  are  assigned  to  Army  branches.  About  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  men  passing  through  a  reception  center  are  sent  to  a  replacement  training 
center;  others  are  sent  directly  to  a  post  or  tactical  unit.  In  general,  those  who  go 
directly  to  units  are  either  needed  at  once  to  fill  new  divisions  or  have  skills  im- 
mediately useful  to  the  Service. 

Personnel  Placement 

AT  THE  replacement  training  center  the  classification  officers  on  duty  there  may 
administer  various  other  tests  and  may  reinterview  a  man  in  order  to  discover 
where,  in  that  Army  branch,  he  will  be  able  to  contribute  most.  For  example,  if 
the  classification  officer  has  reason  to  believe  that  because  of  language  difficulty,  the 
score  made  on  the  AGCT  does  not  fairly  represent  a  man's  ability,  he  may  give  a  non- 
language  test  in  which  a  language  handicap  will  not  prevent  the  soldier  from  dem- 
onstrating his  ability. 

After  the  enlisted  man  has  been  assigned  to  a  post  or  tractical  unit,  his  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  will  be  watched  by  his  officers.  On  the  basis  of  their  recommenda- 
tion and  on  the  man's  qualifications  as  measured  by  all  means  available  to  the  classi- 
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fication  officer,  he  may  change  duties,  advance  in  grade,  receive  special  training,  or 
perhaps  be  sent  to  a  school  from  which  he  will  graduate  as  a  commissioned  officer. 

Job  Analysis 

THE  Army  classifies  both  the  man  and  the  job  in  its  effort  to  fit  one  to  the  other. 
The  Occupational  Analysis  Subsection  of  the  Personnel  Research  Section  has 
analyzed  military  jobs  in  an  Army  regulation  which  is  used  by  classification  officers 
and  enlisted  men  who  assist  them.  The  regulation,  AR  615-16,  "Enlisted  Men, 
Index  and  Specifications  for  Occupational  Specialists,"  contains  numerical  and  alpha- 
betical listings  of  civilian  occupations  most  useful  to  the  Army,  a  general  index  of 
civilian  occupations,  job  family  groups  of  the  occupations  listed,  and  specifications 
for  civilian  and  military  occupational  specialists.  Classification  officers  and  inter- 
viewers also  make  use  of  such  tools  as  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (code 
numbers  from  which  are  used  on  the  Soldier's  Qualification  Card),  and  the  Oral  Trade 
Tests  prepared  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

Test  Cou  struct  ion  and  Analysis 

THE  construction  of  tests  and  the  analysis  of  the  results  obtained  from  their  use 
requires  as  much  work  in  the  field  as  at  desks.  Requests  are  made  to  the  Person- 
nel Research  Section  by  various  Arms  or  Services,  or  by  the  General  Staff,  for  the 
development  of  a  test  which  will  aid  them  in  a  selection  problem.  This  request  is 
turned  over  to  the  Test  Development  Unit  which  determines  the  scope  and  type  of  the 
test  needed.  The  Field  Studies  and  Occupational  Analysis  Subsections  contribute 
observations  made  in  the  field  concerning  the  job  for  which  men  are  required,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  selection  must  be  made. 

Trial  test  items  are  prepared  after  consultation  with  technical  experts  and  study 
of  previous  work.  These  items  are  put  in  final  form  by  the  Editing  and  Reporting 
Unit  and  checked  by  military  and  civilian  experts  before  being  tried  out  on  a  sample 
population.  Data  obtained  in  this  way  are  studied  by  the  Statistical  Analysis  Unit 
and  the  validity  of  the  test  and  the  items  is  determined.  The  test  is  then  revised  on 
the  basis  of  these  findings  and  prepared  for  reproduction. 

Other  trial  administrations  are  given  to  collect  data  needed  to  standardize  the 
test  and  determine  qualifying  scores,  if  required.  The  test  then  goes  into  Army  use. 
Operational  statistics  gathered  here  are  regularly  studied  by  the  Section  and  reports 
are  issued  and  tests  revised  as  the  needs  arise. 

A  test  which  fails  to  measure  up  to  standards  of  validity — which  is  unable  to 
predict  future  accomplishment — is  discarded.  A  test  must  predict  performance: 
for  example,  it  must  be  able  to  eliminate  those  applicants  for  a  technical  course  who, 
if  admitted,  w^ould  almost  certainly  faiJ  after  needless  expenditure  of  time  and  effort; 
it  should  also  be  able  to  predict  the  ratings  given  to  men  by  instructors  or  supervisory 
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officers.     A  satisfactory  test  will  also  distinguish  between  trained  and  untrained 
men,  or  between  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  same  technical  held. 

Doing  a  Better  Job  Tomorroiv 

AMONG  those  concerned  with  the  Army's  placement  methods,  there  is  no  inclina- 
tion to  be  satisfied  with  what  has  been  or  is  being  done.  Nearly  every  detail 
of  present  procedures  has  undergone  revision  in  the  interests  of  a  better  job,  and  as 
experience  accumulates,  other  changes  and  improvements  will  be  effected.  In  the 
near  future  it  is  planned  to  publish  reports  on  specific  problems  or  projects  with 
which  the  Army's  personnel  research  workers  are  engaged. 

List  of  Tests  in  Use 

THE  following  partial  list  of  tests  constructed  to  date  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
Section's  work  in  this  area  of  personnel  work: 

Classification  Tests 

General  Classification  Test 

Non-Language  Test 

\'isual  Classification  Test 

Higher  Examination 

Officer  Candidate  Test 

Women's  Classification  Test  (Mental  Alertness  Test) 

Army  Information  Sheet  (minimum  literacy  test) 

Aptitude  Tests 

Mechanical  Aptitude  Test 

Clerical  Aptitude  Test 

Radiotelegraph  Operator  Aptitude  Test 

Code  Learning  Test 

Battery  of  Tests  for  Combat  Intelligence 

Identification  of  Aerial  Photographs 

Map  Identification 

Route  Tracing 

Battle  Maps 

Perception  of  Detail 

Map  Reading 

Map  Orientation 

Educational  Achievement  Examinations 

Algebra 

Arithmetic 

English  Grammar  and  Composition 

French 

General  History 
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German 

Inorganic  Chemistry- 
Physics 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 
Spanish 
Trigonometry 
United  States  History 
Combined  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and  Geometry 

Trade  Knowledge  Tests 

General  Automotive  Information  Test 

General  Electricity  and  Radio  Information  Test 

General  Electrical  Information  Test 

General  Radio  Information  Test 

Driver  and  Automotive  Information  Test 

Warrant  Officer  Examinations 

About  30  technical  examinations 
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Will  Hay's  Oflkc  Managed  to  Cut  Sweater  Girls 
Out  of  the  Movies,  But  No  One  Seems  to  Know 
How  to  Keep  Them  Out  of  War  Industries. 


Girls  in 
War  Plants 


By  Montgomery  Mulford 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

PERSONNEL  problems  are  vastly  increasing  as  a  result  of  this  war.  They  concern 
themselves  to  a  surprising  extent,  with  younger  people.  These  problems 
arise  as  a  result  of  a  moral  and  social  letdown,  now  evident,  and  always  ac- 
companying a  major  war.  The  letdown,  now  evident,  is  increasing,  and  because  this 
is  a  war  upon  a  more  tremendous  scale  than  heretofore  known,  the  letdown  will  be- 
come much  greater.     It  is  always  proportionately  like  that. 

75%  Female  Workers 

I  HAVE  had  a  splendid  opportunity  to  observe  young  people  in  a  war  plant,  at  close 
range.  A  goodly  proportion  of  these  employees  are  young  people;  because  of  the 
draft,  of  course,  the  males  are  growing  less  insofar  as  the  younger  brackets  are  con- 
cerned; but  the  girls  are  still  in  the  younger  brackets.  We  are  coming  to  see  older 
men  thrown  with  younger  girls  to  some  extent.  Because  the  girls  predominate  in 
so  many  plants — they  do  in  the  war  plant  in  which  I  work,  almost  seventy-five  per- 
cent of  the  workers  being  female  today. 

Naturally,  the  conditions  I  have  noted  and  watched  concern,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, these  girls.  And  the  things  I  have  watched,  then  thoroughly  checked,  have 
been  compared  with  observations  of  other  officials,  in  other  plants.  I  find  a  start- 
lingly  general  agreement  with  most  of  the  things  I  have  enumerated. 


L 


Observed  Behavior 

ET  me  make  a  short  list  of  some  of  the  outstanding  conditions  which  I  have  found 
and  believe  to  be  true;  these  are  going  to  become  foremost  personnel  problems! 
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II. 


Looser  talk  by  the  girls. 

Male  encouragement  of  girls  not  conducive  to  past  concepts  of 
morality. 

Carelessness,  to  a  more  dangerous  point. 

Swearing  and  cursing  increase,  by  both  sexes. 

Increased  spending  in  saloons,  cabarets,  public  dance  halls,  gam- 
bling places. 

Reading  of  cheaper  matter,  including  sensational  (often  lewd)  pic- 
torials. 

Lack  of  feminine  modesty,  much  open  flirting. 

More  surreptitious  love-making;  petting. 

Some  grumbling;  hours,  sometimes  wages,  conditions,  bosses. 

Less  of  the  supposed  accuracy  accredited  to  women  at  work  by 
personnel  records  and  teachers  of  the  past;  slipshod  habits 
noticeable  today. 

Comparatively  little  home-life.     Guidance  vanishing. 

Respect,  disappearing. 


This  is  not  an  altogether  pleasing  picture.  Yet  it  is  one  that  must  be  faced,  be- 
cause the  'picture'  is  not  a  small  one;  the  problem  not  a  little  one.  A  few  decades 
ago  we  were  criticising  the  "way  of  the  world",  and  youth,  and  society,  for  the 
lacity  and  looseness  and  lewdity  which  we  thought  was  apparent.  Today  what  once 
we  condemned,  is  commonplace;  and  girls  and  boys — perhaps  unconsciously, — 
creating  an  even  bigger  problem.     Can  we  cope  with  this  problem? 

I  shall  not  attempt  an  answer;  I  think,  however,  these  points,  adding  up  to  our 
problem,  ought  to  be  talked  over.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  have  enumerated  them. 
Sooner  or  later  they  must  be  faced;  and  they  are  not  only  problems  for  those  outside 
factories,  outside  the  personnel.  Personnel  management  will  have  to  cope  with  some 
of  the  conditions  which  are  arising.  So,  to  know  these  conditions,  is  to  be  prepared 
to  attempt  to  cope  with  them. 

Job  for  Personnel  Managers 

RULES,  regulations,  and  posters,  will  not  solve  the  problem.  In  some  of  the 
larger  plants  we  fmd  personnel  officers  whose  only  work  is  to  attempt  to  adjust 
workers  to  their  jobs;  to  smooth  over  personal  grudges.  A  man  or  woman  desires 
to  quit;  this  type  of  personnel  officer  has  the  work  of  persuading  that  employee  that 
his  presence  is  needed  and  desired.  But  still,  that  is  not  enough.  Personnel  will 
find  (if  it  already  is  not  finding),  that  there  are  more  personal  situations  arising, 
which  must  be  looked  into.  I  have  enumerated  a  dozen  such  points,  which  ought 
to  be  re-read,  and  then  given  some  thought. 

By  looser  talk  by  girls,  I  mean  that  the  girls  pass  on  lewd  jokes,  they  "talk 
like  men"  in  many  instances. 

By  male  encouragement  of  looseness  of  the  girls,  I  mean  that  the  males  attempt 
to  lead  the  girls  on,  shall  we  say  and  don't  hesitate  to  "paw"  upon  every  opportunity. 
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The  carelessness,  my  third  point,  is  observable  in  several  ways.  We  find  some 
bovs  leaving  machines;  we  find  too  many  sidestepping  duties. 

The  dirty  talk,  swearing  and  cursing  is  self-evident  today. 

Increased  spending  is  too  noticeable  to  be  commented  upon. 

Reading  matter  is  seen  on  all  newsstands,  much  of  it  cheap,  not  "pretty". 
Many  pictorial  magazines  with  suggestive  stories,  jokes,  pictures,  and  semi-nude 
girl  photos. 

Much  Anatomy  Shown 

FEMININE  modesty  has  been  said  to  be  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.     Girls,  the  way 
they  conduct  themselves,  "show"  much  anatomy,  unnecessarily. 
Petting  has  increased,  of  course;  with  the  curtailment  of  the  auto,  much  of  this 
cannot  go  on.     But  petters  find  other  means.     It's  still  a  primary  point. 

Let  me  skip  point  ten  for  the  moment  and  proceed  to  the  next:  home-life  is  nearly 
nil.  Guidance  seems  to  be  following.  All  of  which  reveals,  in  addition,  the  de- 
crease in  respect.     Disrespect  is  rearing  a  head  quite  clearly. 

All  of  these  pointers  seem  to  be  of  morality;  yet  because  they  occur  in  war  plants, 
or  perhaps  are  even  bred  in  such  factories,  they  are  of  interest  likewise  to  personnel. 

Female  Accuracy  Has  Declined 

MY  TENTH  point  is  that  the  formerly  accredited  accuracy  of  women  is  no  longer 
evident,  is  known.  Perhaps  the  loss  of  accuracy  is  the  result,  to  some  extent, 
of  the  increase  of  the  other  eleven  points  I  have  enumerated.  Perhaps,  too,  because 
of  lack  of  either  guidance,  or  proper  (and  that  means  sufficiently  long)  periods  of 
training.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  train  certain  classes  of  employees  too  carelessly, 
without  really  sufficient  time.  If  so,  this  is  dangerous,  and  the  danger  will  continue 
to  mount.     This  is  a  point  that  probably  needs  further  discussion. 

Now  I  am  not  a  killjoy;  my  observations  are  impartial.  I  have  no  bones  to 
pick,  nor  did  I  set  out  to  paint  a  gloomy  or  a  sensational  picture.  I  went  at  this 
objectively,  as  though  viewing  specimens  through  a  telescope,  or  a  microscope. 
My  findings  may  not  jibe  with  those  of  others;  but  I  do  believe,  sincerely,  that  in  the 
main,  they  will  be  found  to  be  veritable.  They  therefore  ought,  somehow,  to  be 
tackled. 

The  question  isn't  merely  How  the  Problem  is  to  be  tackled,  but — can  personnel 
to  some  extent  cope  with  the  situations  that  go  toward  making  up  this  problem? 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  problem  is  beyond  the  ken  of  personnel,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent. And  so  those  in  personnel  work  ought,  rightly,  now  to  start  thinking  over 
this  problem,  and  all  of  its  ramifications. 
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We  Are  All  Apt  at  This  Time  to  Be  a  Little 
Peeved  Occasionally  Because  of  Mistakes  Made 
by  Those  with  Whom  We  Do  Business.  We 
Should  Be  Patient,  Realizing  that  the  Other 
Fellow  Has  Personnel  Problems  Too. 


Federal  Personnel 
Headaches 


By  Milton  M.  Mandell 

War  Production  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  difficulties  in  recruitment  for  the  Federal  service,  especially  in  the  clerical 
grades,  has  led  to  a  geometric  increase  in  internal  management  problems. 
Despite  recent  Federal  regulations,  such  as  overtime  pay  and  Civil  Service 
Commission  rules  in  regard  to  eligiblity  for  promotion,  which  will  probably  help 
to  reduce  the  volume  of  these  problems,  there  is  still  great  need  for  leadership  from 
top  operating  and  administrative  officials  in  order  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  opera- 
tions created  by  this  shortage  of  personnel.  The  following  is  a  discussion  of  some 
of  the  various  types  of  problems  that  have  occurred. 


A 


Put  in  Jobs  Below  Their  Level 

ssiGNiNG  lower  grade  duties  to  employees  in  high  grades  has  created,  in  many 
cases,  serious  morale  problems.  For  example.  Assistant  Statisticians,  at  P-i, 
$1600,  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  which  would  be  assigned  to  an  Assistant 
Statistical  Clerk  at  $1610  (if  there  were  one  available).  Instead  of  the  dictatorial 
attitude  by  supervisor  that  the  lower  grade  work  must  be  done,  or  assignment  of  the 
work  of  the  lower  grade  without  adequate  explanation,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to 
gain  the  cooperation  of  the  employee  by  discussing  the  situation  with  him.  A  com- 
plementary problem  is  the  failure  of  employees  to  complete  their  work  because  of  the 
lack  or  absence  of  stenographers,  typists,  and  general  clerks.  Reports  are  delayed, 
and  correspondence  unanswered,  and  the  employee  is  blamed  for  a  situation  for  which 
he  can  have  personally  no  solution. 

Because  of  the  frequent  and  rapid  upgrading  due  to  the  shortage  of  personnel 
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and  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  war  agencies,  there  is  a  large  loss  of  time  away  from 
work  by  employees  negotiating  for  higher  grade  positions  cither  in  other  units  of 
their  own  organization  or  in  other  Federal  organizations.  Thus  far,  no  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  or  departmental  regulation  has  been  able  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
these  negotiations.  In  the  War  Production  Board,  the  Program  Vice-Chairman,  for 
the  units  under  his  supervision,  has  directed  that  no  employee  shall  be  interviewed  or 
otherwise  considered  for  a  position  in  another  division  unless  the  employee  has 
obtained  in  advance  a  written  release  from  his  present  division.  In  addition,  a 
similar  regulation  is  now  in  the  process  of  preparation  for  all  the  units  in  WPB. 
The  preparation  of  these  regulations  is  one  indication  of  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem. For  the  Federal  government  as  a  whole,  in  order  to  reduce  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  this  situation,  it  would  seem  desirable  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
apply  the  same  regulations  to  inter-agency  transfers  as  are  applied  to  original  re- 
cruitment; namely,  controlled  interviewing  and  negotiations  by  the  Commission, 
rather  than  review  and  approval  by  the  Commission  after  the  completion  of  the 
negotiation. 

Requests  for  Promotion 

ONE  of  the  more  perplexing  problems  created  by  the  shortage  of  manpower  is  the 
action  that  should  be  taken  in  response  to  the  request  for  a  promotion  from  an 
employee  who  is  not  qualified  for  the  higher  grade.  While  in  peace-time  such  re- 
quests arc  sometimes  granted  because  of  the  timidity  of  supervisors,  in  war-time  the 
supervisor  is  troubled  by  the  possibility  that  if  he  loses  the  employee,  someone  even 
less  qualified  wnW  have  to  be  selected  or,  as  in  many  cases,  no  one  will  be  available. 
In  some  cases,  when  the  employee  left  under  those  conditions,  the  job  has  been  re- 
classified in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  replacement,  and  the  new  employee  has  been  no 
better  than  the  original  employee.  This  problem  seems  to  be  most  acute  in  grades 
CAF-x  and  3,  $14400  and  $i6io,  and  in  the  Junior  and  Assistant  levels  of  administra- 
tive and  professional  positions  at  $2,000  and  $i6oo.  It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be 
no  general  answer  to  this  problem — the  supervisor  will  have  to  make  an  individual 
determination  in  each  case  based  on  the  negative  approach  of  how  poor  the  employee 
is  and  how  good  the  possible  replacement  might  be,  in  addition  to  the  effect  on  other 
employees  if  the  promotion  is  granted. 

Refusals  of  Prcmotiou 

IMPROPER  placement,  due  to  the  unavailability  of  replacements,  is  causing  in  many 
places  a  bad  morale  situation.  The  supervisor  may  be  fully  cognizant  that  all 
of  the  employee's  skills  are  not  being  fully  utilized  in  his  job,  or  that  the  employee's 
personality  would  be  more  appropriate  for  another  type  of  work,  and  yet,  because 
the  employee  is  doing  work  which  has  to  be  done,  and  no  replacement  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  employee  is  refused  the  opportunity  to  transfer  from  his  present  work. 
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While  many  logical  reasons  can  be  given  to  show  that  the  supervisor's  decision  is 
incorrect,  the  practical  elements  of  the  problem  are  irresistible.  This  is  not  meant 
to  condone  the  situation  where  proper  placement  is  possible  without  hindering  opera- 
tion. 

Frequent  reorganizations,  while  necessary  because  of  the  rapid  change  and  ad- 
ditions to  functions  due  to  war  conditions,  has  often  resulted  in  a  loss  of  leadership 
from  the  top  of  the  organization  which  has  greatly  hampered  administrative  and 
personnel  work.  Policies  and  methods  for  better  utilization  of  personnel  and  im- 
provement in  administrative  practices  have  been  held  in  abeyance  pending  shifts  in 
the  organization  and  then  further  shifts  have  resulted  in  a  situation  which  has  made 
it  impossible  to  propose,  let  alone  put  into  effect,  these  new  plans. 

Taking  Thne  Out 

THE  six  day,  forty-eight  hour  week  in  the  Federal  service  has  probably  not  in- 
creased the  number  of  man-hours  worked  if  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
probable  increase  in  sick  leave,  and  extended  luncheon  hours  for  shopping,  bill  pay- 
ing, and  other  purposes,  that  have  become  necessary.  The  employment  of  married 
women  has  in  many  cases  led  to  absenteeism  due  to  the  necessity  of  the  women  to 
stay  home  when  other  members  of  the  family  become  ill,  or  the  maid  who  is  taking 
care  of  the  minor  child  at  home  leaves,  or  the  soldier  husband  receives  a  furlough. 
All  of  these  conditions,  plus  others  which  might  be  enumerated,  lead  to  much  less 
man-hours  of  work  than  figures  on  Federal  employment  would  seem  to  indicate. 
While  the  agencies  have  tried  to  keep  annual  leave  actually  taken  to  one  week,  the 
necessities  of  the  situation  listed  above,  plus  sick  leave,  have  resulted  in  a  much 
greater  volume  of  absence  from  work. 

Complaining  Letters  to  Friends 

A  MORALE  problem  has  been  created  by  the  employment  of  workers  for  anticipated 
rather  than  actual  need.  While  this  advance  employment  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  order  to  insure  an  adequate  staff  when  the  work  actually  starts,  the  employees 
involved  become  disgruntled,  especially  since  in  many  cases  the  motive  of  patriotism 
has  been  used  in  connection  with  their  recruitment.  The  Civil  Service  Commission, 
recognizing  that  this  situation  leads  in  some  cases  to  a  waste  of  their  efforts  and  also 
acts  as  an  impediment  to  their  future  recruiting  activities  because  of  thecomplaints 
of  employees  in  letters  to  their  friends,  has  made  an  effort  to  put  a  halt  to  this  con- 
dition. It  would  seem  that  centralized  departmental  control  of  the  movement  of 
employees  would  be  necessary  to  overcome  the  present  condition  where  each  unit, 
dependent  on  its  own  resources,  has  to  have  available  a  staff  to  meet  its  peak  loads. 
An  additional  management  problem  which  has  occurred  in  the  Federal  service 
has  been  the  problem  of  adptation  of  present  employees  to  the  hiring  of  employees 
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of  certain  minority  groups  at  a  greatly  increased  rate.  While  the  method  of  segrega- 
tion has  been  applied  to  certain  of  these  groups,  their  employment  at  a  greatly  in- 
creased rate  makes  such  a  device  a  practical  impossibility  in  many  cases,  besides 
the  opposition  of  this  method  to  public  policy  as  expressed  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  Wise  administrative  leadership  and  cooperation  from  top  operating 
officials  is  necessary  to  eliminate  the  factors  which  may  complicate  this  problem. 

Still  a  Good  Job  Is  Be/' fig  Done 

WHILE  the  problems  enumerated  above  have  presented  the  gloomy  side  of  the 
situation,  there  is  also  much  evidence  of  employees  responding  to  war-time 
conditions  by  hours  and  quantity  of  work  exceeding  reasonable  expectations.  War- 
time personnel  conditions  have  indicated  the  absolute  necessity  for  adequate  super- 
vision and  leadership  by  top  operating  and  administrative  officials  to  cope  with,  the 
quantity  of  work  produced  by  the  war.  The  stabilization  of  functions  and  the  con- 
tinuation on  methods  learned  after  more  than  a  year  of  war  will  also  help  greatly 
in  reducing  management  problems. 
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Some  Aptitude  Tests  Are  Valuable  Aids  in  the 
Selection,  Rejection  and  Classification  of  Pro- 
spective Trainees  for  Skilled  Work  in  War 
Industries. 


Results  of  Testing 
Machine-tool  Trainees 


By  Lawrence  W.  Ross 

Greenville  City  Schools 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

AS  A  part  of  the  nationwide  effort  of  the  public  schools  to  train  skilled  workers 
/A  for  emergency  war  industries  the  Parker  Defense  Program  at  Greenville, 
-*-  -^  South  Carolina,  has  for  the  past  two  years  engaged  in  the  training  of  ma- 
chine-tool operators.  Incidental  to  this  national  defense  effort  this  program  joined 
with  another  defense  training  program  in  the  vicinity,  and  participated  in  1941 
and  1941  in  a  study  involving  the  use  of  standard  mechanical  aptitude  tests  for  the 
selection  of  trainees.  This  study,  which  has  recently  been  concluded,  offers  new 
evidence  to  support  the  contention  that  some  aptitude  tests  are  valuable  aids  in  the 
selection,  rejection,  and  classification  of  prospective  trainees,  such  as  machinists. 
Since  the  efficiency  of  the  war  effort  depends  directly  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  worker 
assigned  to  each  individual  task,  this  evidence,  which  can  also  be  applied  to  women 
trainees,  is  of  timely  interest  to  personnel  directors  and  directors  of  training  pro- 
grams. 

Aptitude  Tests  as  Predictors 

APTITUDE  tests  are  designed  to  (i)  analyze  the  individual  in  order  to  obtain  a 
profile  of  his  aptitudes  and  limitations,  and  Ql)  aid  in  the  prediction  of  his 
likely  capacity  for  training  in  a  specific  field,  and  his  chances  for  success  in  the 
occupation  after  completing  the  course  of  training.  Intelligence  tests  are  somewhat 
helpful  in  this  respect  in  that  they  are  generally  predictive  of  an  individual's  capacity 
to  learn.     Mechanical  aptitude  tests  are  of  two  types:  (i)  group  pencil  and  paper 
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tests,  cither  of  the  type  that  tests  degree  of  information  on  mechanical  subjects  or  of 
understanding  of  generalized  mechanical  principles;  (i)  individual  assembly  or  man- 
ual dexterity  tests  which  involve  use  of  the  hands.  It  is  known  that  these  different 
types  of  individual  tests  indicate  patterns  of  traits  which  are  predictive  of  the  per- 
son's ability  to  do  a  particular  type  of  work  involving  these  traits  which  have  been 
revealed  by  the  tests. 

Tests  Used  hi  Greenville 

ALL  tests  used  in  Greenville  in  an  effort  to  determine  useful  methods  of  pre- 
selection of  machine-tool  operators  are  well-known  and  standardized.  How- 
ever, some  description  of  them  is  in  order  at  this  point. 

The  Minnesota  Paper  Form  Board  Test  is  a  pencil  and  paper  type  of  test  in  which 
there  are  64  problems  involving  the  matching  of  shape  and  size  of  geometrical 
designs. 

The  L.  J.  O'Rourke  Mechanical  Aptitude  Test,  Junior  Grade,  is  another  pencil  and 
paper  test  in  which  the  candidate's  amount  of  mechanical  information  is  tested. 
The  first  part  is  pictorial,  where  the  candidate  matches  pictures  according  to  the  use 
of  the  article  illustrated.  Part  II  is  a  multiple-choice  test  of  mechanical  information. 
The  test  is  of  mechanical  information  rather  than  of  aptitude  itself,  though  it  seems 
true  that  a  person  who  has  mechanical  aptitude  will  rather  naturally  turn  toward 
opportunities  to  w^ork  with  tools,  while  a  person  without  the  requisite  aptitude  has 
tended  to  ignore  these  same  opportunities. 

The  Minnesota  Spatial  Relations  Test  is  composed  of  a  set  of  standard  form  boards 
resembling  jig-saw  puzzles,  and  in  each  of  which  are  spaces  for  the  placing  of  appro- 
priately fitting  pieces.  This  test  measures  both  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  discrimi- 
nation of  size  and  shape;  other  factors,  such  as  personality  traits  which  show  up  in 
periods  of  frustration,  are  also  observable  in  a  candidate  taking  this  test. 

The  O'Connor  Finger  Dexterity  Test  is  an  indicator  of  aptitude  in  the  sort  of  work 
involving  rapid  manipulation  of  small  objects.  The  person  taking  this  test  is  asked 
to  place  as  rapidly  as  possible  three  uniform  brass  pins  in  each  of  100  uniformly 
spaced  holes  in  the  work  board.  The  object  is  to  observe  how  fast  a  person  can 
systematically  perform  this  task. 

The  Army  Alpha  Test  (Wells  Revision),  is  an  improvement,  as  far  as  industry  is 
concerned,  over  the  original  Army  Alpha  mental  test.  It  was  thought  advisable 
to  include  a  mental  test  or  two  in  the  group  given  at  Greenville,  since  the  results 
might  be  expected  to  serve  not  only  for  prediction  but  also  as  an  indicator  of  the 
general  occupational  level  for  which  a  person  might  be  able  to  prepare  and  work 
congenially. 

The  Army  Beta  Test  (Kellogg  and  Morton  Revision)  is  a  non-language  mental 
examination  booklet  in  which  the  person  is  asked  to  do  certain  problems  of  grad- 
uated difficulty,  but  which  do  not  require  (as  does  the  Alpha)  ability  to  read.     An 
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important  factor  in  the  completion  of  these  problems  is  reasoning  ability.  The 
Beta  was  used  in  addition  to,  and  later  superseded,  the  Alpha  test  because  it  was 
thought  that  this  non-language  type  of  test  would  be  more  likely  to  show  relation- 
ship to  mechanical  abilities. 

It  was  planned  to  give  each  enrollee  in  the  machine-tool  training  course  each 
test,  then  hold  the  resulting  scores  until  the  trainee  finished  the  course,  and  compare 
each  trainee's  scores  on  the  tests  with  his  earned  mark  or  ranking  on  the  course. 
The  correlation,  if  any,  between  the  test  scores  and  earned  marks  for  the  entire  group 
might  be  expected  to  be  revealed,  with  the  hope  that  one  or  more  of  the  tests  would 
yield  a  high  enough  relationship  to  be  generally  useful  in  the  selection  of  future 
trainees  for  the  machine-tool  classes. 

Scatter  Diagrams  Show  Useful  Critical  Scores 

AFTER  the  above  tests  had  been  given,  scored,  and  results  kept  on  file  until  in- 
structors* reports  were  available  for  comparison,  the  test  scores  were  plotted 
against  each  man's  rating  as  a  machine-tool  operator.  The  mark  of  A  indicates 
excellent;  B,  good;  C,  fair;  D,  poor;  E,  unsatisfactory.  Scatter  diagrams  such  as  the 
one  illustrated  for  the  Finger  Dexterity  test  reveal  that  persons  scoring  high  in  some 
of  these  tests  tend  to  do  well  as  machine-tool  operators,  and  on  the  other  hand 
those  doing  poorly  on  the  tests  tend  not  to  do  so  well  as  machine-tool  men. 

At  the  point  in  the  test  scores  where  we  can  distinguish  between  successful 
(A  and  B)  candidates  and  less  successful  (C)  or  unsuccessful  (D  and  E)  candidates 
we  have  a  critical  score  point.  In  the  illustration  given  in  Figure  i  for  the  Finger 
Dexterity  test,  if  the  critical  score  point  were  set  at  304  or  higher  (in  this  case  the 
higher  the  number  of  seconds  the  lower  the  rating),  and  if  all  scoring  higher  than 
this  number  of  seconds  were  rejected  the  test  would  have  selected  as  follows:  100% 
of  the  good  (B)  and  over  90%  of  the  excellent  (A)  candidates  would  have  been  re- 
tained; about  85%  of  the  fairly  successful  (C)  candidates  would  have  been  retained; 
the  undesirable  (D  and  E)  candidates  would  have  been  rejected  from  this  particular 
course,  thus  saving  that  much  of  the  class'  time  and  space. 

Fig.  I.  Scatter  Diagram  Showing  the  Relationship  between  Scores  on  Finger  Dexterity  Test  and  Earned  Grades 

OF  Trainees  in  Machine-tool  Operation 

(Critical  Score  304  seconds) 
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It  is  easy  ro  sec  how  witli  larger  numbers  involved  over  a  period  of  time  this 
method  of  selecting  candidates  for  training  as  skilled  machinists  is  far  sounder  than 
random  judgment  or  quick  appraisal  of  a  candidate's  ability  from  an  interview  with- 
out the  aid  of  tests. 

Critical  Scores  for  Machine-tool  Trainees 

In  the  study  at  Greenville  critical  scores  were  established  for  the  trainees  in 
machinist  classes  with  all  the  tests  which  have  been  described  above.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  method  illustrated  above  for  the  Finger  Dexterity  Test,  it  is  possible  to 
consider  similar  results  in  the  case  of  the  other  tests. 

The  Beta  Test  revealed  a  close  correlation  between  its  scores  and  the  class  marks 
of  the  trainees.  If  a  critical  score  were  set  at  a  score  of  60  on  this  test,  then  100% 
of  the  successful  applicants  would  have  been  selected,  and  50%  of  the  unsuccessful 
applicants. 

The  O'Rourke  Test,  with  a  critical  score  at  175,  would  have  selected  93%  of  the 
successful  candidates.  About  67%  of  the  moderately  successful  candidates  would 
have  been  selected,  and  67%  of  the  unsuccessful  would  have  been  rejected. 

The  Spatial  Relations  Test  revealed  slightly  less  clear-cut  results  than  the  above 
tests  if  a  critical  score  be  set  at  the  30th  centile  point.  This  test,  however,  offers 
the  interviewer  a  controlled  opportunity  to  observe  the  candidate's  personality  at 
work  under  conditions  of  frustration,  and  has  this  added  value. 

The  Minnesota  Paper  Form  Board  Test  does  not  offer  as  clear-cut  points  as  do  the 
other  tests,  but  has  some  value  with  a  critical  score  at  the  lorh  centile  rank. 

The  Army  Alpha  (Wells  revision)  yields  a  good  critical  point  between  the  loth 
and  30th  centile  points.  However,  in  justice  to  candidates  who  have  not  had  a 
great  deal  of  schooling  it  is  preferable  to  give  the  Beta  test,  since  it  measures  the 
same  sort  of  native  abilities,  yet  does  not  penalize  the  illiterate  or  poorly  educated. 

To  summarize,  the  following  critical  score  points  obtain  with  the  standard 
tests  used  in  the  Greenville  study  in  the  selection  of  machine-tool  trainees: 

critical  scort 

Beta  test 60 

O'Rourke  test 175 

Finger  dexterity  test 305  seconds 

Spatial  relations  test 30th  centile 

Alpha  test  (Wells  Rev.) loth  to  30th  centile 

Minnesota  paper  form  board loth  centile 

Reference  to  the  above  points  by  interviewers  and  personnel  men  engaged  in  the 
training  of  men  for  machinist  jobs  is  calculated  to  yield  considerably  better  results 
than  random  selection.  The  above  results  constitute  not  only  a  controlled  experi- 
ment in  the  psychological  sense,  but  also  constitute  an  actual  experience  table  of  the 
training  of  several  groups  of  trainees  in  the  Parker  Defense  Training  program  at 
Greenville,  South  Carolina. 
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Test  Results  Also  Applicable  to  Women  Trainees 

SINCE  women  trainees,  who  are  appearing  with  ever-increasing  frequency,  must 
measure  up  to  the  same  standards  as  men,  the  critical  scores  listed  above  can  also 
be  applied  to  women  candidates.  Experience  in  other  studies  at  industrial  plants 
has  shown  that  these  tests  can  be  successfully  applied  to  women.  Hence,  although 
the  Greenville  study  did  not  include  women,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
tests  will  apply  equally  well  with  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  personnel  men  may  actually  be  able  to  establish  even  higher  critical 
scores  in  the  selection  of  women,  since  the  women  labor  supply  has  not  been  picked 
over  as  thoroughly  as  has  the  supply  of  available  men. 

The  use  of  standard  tests  such  as  those  discussed  above  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  as  a  result  of  intensified  emergency  war  training  programs  throughout  the 
nation.  To  neglect  such  scientific  aids  at  a  time  like  this  would  be  a  shameful  waste 
of  training  and  working  time  of  indispensible  manpower  and  womanpower. 
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Absenteeism  I,  Fortune's  View 

There's  a  new  national  malady  named  "absenteeism"  that  bristles  with  as  many- 
complications  as  the  mechanism  of  a  submarine  and  that  is  just  as  dangerous 
to  the  United  Nations'  cause  as  the  Axis'  cigar-shaped  pig  boats. 
To  those  seeking  a  cure  for  the  malady,  absenteeism  itself  is  very  simple.     It 
consists  basically  of  staying  away  from  a  job.     Unfortunately  for  those  who  would 
wipe  out  the  malady,  its  causes  and  effects  arc  highly  complicated. 

The  psychological  and  physiological  difficulties  in  effecting  a  cure  are  discussed 
in  the  March  issue  of  FORTUNE  magazine.  And  the  magazine  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  business,  labor  and  government  all  share  the  blame  for  not  doing  enough 
to  wipe  out  this  drag  on  America's  war  production. 

Thousands  Affected 

THE  problem,  FORTUNE  maintains,  is  both  local  and  national,  personal  like 
sickness  as  well  as  a  mass  disease  attacking  thousands  of  workers  who  feel  that 
their  individual  daily  effort  will  not  either  win  or  lose  the  war. 

How  important  is  the  problem?  Darned  important,  say  statistics.  Figures  by 
FORTUNE  say  that: 

"In  1942,  in  new  construction  shipyards  turning  out  both  naval  and  cargo  vessels,  the 
man-hours  lost  through  absenteeism  alone  tvould  have  built  better  than  four  ships  a  week,  or 
208  annually,  or  two  million  tons,  equal  to  about  2/  per  cent  of  last  year  s  total  merchant  ship 
construction." 

This  is  only  one  industry — about  the  worst  sample  obtainable,  for  its  jobs  are 
strenuous,  its  hours  are  long,  its  mushroom  growth  has  been  tremendous,  and  its 
management  has  won  no  medals  for  understanding  the  problems  of  its  workers. 

FORTUNE  seems  to  recognize  this  in  discussing  the  nation-wide  implications 
of  absenteeism.  Sickness,  the  magazine  notes,  is  responsible  for  fully  half  of  all 
absences.  Bad  housing,  lack  of  child  care  facilities,  trips  home  to  see  the  family  are 
other  contributing  causes. 

"Excessive  drinking,"  FORTUNE  says,  "is  not  a  primary  source  of  absenteeism  among 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  workers;  rather  it  is  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  discontents  that 
foster  absenteeism." 

Listed  as  basic  causes  are  material  shortages,  lack  of  tools,  and  other  manage- 
ment difficulties  that  cause  delays  and  make  workers  feel  they  are  not  needed  every 
day  in  the  week.  The  practice  of  hoarding  employes  is  equally  conducive  to  absentee- 
ism, FORTUNE  points  out,  for  when  15  people  are  given  a  job  that  five  could  do,  a 
few  of  them  are  bound  to  feel  that  they  will  be  doing  no  harm  to  war  production  if 
they  take  a  day  off  to  tend  to  personal  business. 
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Other  Causes  Listed 

WAGE  rate  differences  that  tend  to  lead  workers  to  "shop  around"  for  a  different 
job  also  help  to  build  up  the  record  of  days  off.  Greasy  spoon  cafeterias,  fore- 
men who  play  favorites,  and  plain  fatigue  from  too  long  hours  and  lack  of  vacations 
also  are  widespread  sources  of  absenteeism. 

The  suggested  cures  for  absenteeism  range  all  the  way  from  pep  talks  by  Army 
flyers  to  basic  attacks  on  the  underlying  causes. 

One  study  of  absenteeism,  by  two  Yale  professors,  led  them  to  believe  that  h 
could  be  substantially  reduced  by  between-meal  feeding.  In  experiments  with 
groups  of  workers,  they  found  that  twice-a-day  meals  of  bananas  and  milk  cut 
absenteeism  by  about  50  per  cent. 

Other  devices,  according  to  FORTUNE,  include  payment  of  absentee  "wages" 
in  German  marks,  of  attendance  contests,  of  man-to-man  talks  with  personnel 
managers,  and  other  similar  techniques.  These  can  be  of  some  value,  FORTUNE 
pointed  out,  but  they  generally  fall  far  short  of  their  goal. 

First  Step  for  Cure 

FIRST  Step  in  effecting  a  real  cure  should  be  to  define  "legitimate"  absenteeism, 
FORTUNE  stated,  and  then  go  on  from  there  to  attack  the  causes  of  the  illegiti- 
mate. Clear,  detailed  records,  nationally  uniform,  should  be  kept  on  the  problem, 
the  magazine  urged,  and  a  central  reporting  system  should  be  set  up. 

In  conclusion,  FORTUNE  pointed  out  that  the  psychological  reaction  of  work- 
ers to  the  war  program  is  something  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 

We  still  lack  an  articulation  of  concrete  war  aims  and  peace  purposes,  and  a  program 
for  their  fulfillment,  that  would  stir  us  and  sustain  us  and  prepare  us  to  rise  to  our  responsibili- 
ties:' FORTUNE  stated. 

Absenteeism  II,  CIO's  View 

THE  greatest  causes  of  absenteeism  are  beyond  the  workers'  control  and  must 
be  removed  by  government  and  industry  cooperating  with  the  unions,  the  CIO 
said  this  week  in  releasing  a  detailed  study  of  the  problem  in  the  current 
Economic  Outlook. 

"The  CIO  is  doing  its  part  in  urging  its  members  to  refrain  from  voluntarily 
absenting  themselves,  but  that  alone  will  not  solve  the  problem,"  the  Outlook 
said. 

"It  must  be  made  clear  that  the  greatest  number  of  absences  occur  for  reasons 
beyond  the  control  of  the  worker.     Industry  and /or  the  government  must  take  steps 
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to  correct  these  causes.  Workers'  welfare  must  be  protected  if  involuntary  absence 
is  to  be  reduced." 

Chief  of  these  causes  arc  poor  transportation,  bad  housing,  overlong  working 
hours,  material  shortages,  lack  of  food,  lack  of  health  services,  with  resulting  illness, 
lack  of  safety,  and  the  like.  Absenteeism  among  women  is  also  caused  by  lack  of 
child  care,  lack  of  shopping  facilities,  and  similar  evidences  of  bad  planning  and 
failure  to  approach  the  problem  realistically. 

These  causes,  the  Outlook  pointed  out,  are  far  more  of  a  factor  than  deliberate 
laying  off  by  workers  who  want  to  go  fishing,  take  in  a  movie,  etc. — though  the  com- 
mercial press  has  concentrated  on  these  to  the  point  of  ignoring  the  basic  reasons 
why  workers  stay  away  from  their  war  jobs. 

Other  causes  of  involuntary  absenteeism  listed  by  the  CIO  include  employment 
of  older  w^orkers  who  often  can't  take  the  long  hours  of  intense  work,  as  well  as  an 
overlong  w'ork  week. 

"As  working  hours  are  increased,  absenteeism  is  bound  to  grow,"  the  Outlook 
said.  "The  fatigue  factor  becomes  quite  important  as  hours  are  increased  beyond  48 
to  54  and  60  hours. 

"The  most  successful  work  week  has  been  found  to  be  between  40  and  48  hours, 
depending  on  the  operation.     Work  beyond  this  limit  means  increased  absence." 

Labor  Hoarding 

THE  continued  habit  of  many  employers  of  keeping  labor  despite  lack  of  work  is 
also  a  main  cause  of  absenteeism,  as  well  as  a  major  cause  of  manpower  shortages, 
the  Outlook  added. 

"Involuntary  absenteeism  can  be  reduced  by  providing  better  housing,  improved 
transportation  facilities,  day  care  for  children,  health  and  safety  programs,  properly 
planned  production  schedules,  and  available  shopping  facilities  for  women  workers," 
it  said. 
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A  Suggestion  that  Every  Company  Should  Have 
a  Suggestion  Committee  Consisting  of  Three 
Workers,  One  Technician  and  One  Supervisor. 


Suggestions 
jrom  Workers 


By  Karl  F.  Westermann 
Carnegie,  Pa. 

IABOR  and  management  groups  are  finding  suggestions  regarding  industrial 
operations  an  excellent  method  to  develop  cooperation.  Suggestions  not  only 
■^turn  ideas  into  money  for  the  employee  but  they  prove  profitable  to  manage- 
ment, and  best  of  all  suggestions  keep  employee's  minds  centered  on  v^^ar  production. 
For  years  some  companies  have  maintained  a  suggestion  box.  This,  in  itself  is 
evidence  that  suggestions  must  have  a  real  value. 

Flirting  with  the  Suggestion  Idea 

LET  those  companies  which  are  flirting  with  the  suggestion  idea  make  it  effective 
^  at  once.  There  are  more  favorable  returns  than  drawbacks.  In  large  com- 
panies the  employees  are  divided  into  groups  and  the  suggestions  of  each  group  are 
acted  upon  by  a  committee.  The  winning  ideas  are  passed  on  to  the  main  committee, 
and  this  committee  finally  classifies  the  "winnas."  In  the  smaller  organizations 
one  committee  functions. 

Management  determines  the  number  of  prizes  to  be  given,  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  awarded.  Management  also  defines  the  type  of  suggestion  that  is  desired; 
production,  safety,  manpower  economy  or  general  industrial  activity.  The  actual 
committee  of  judges  should  be  dominated  by  workers  something  like  this;  three 
workers,  one  technial  man  and  one  supervisor.  Right  away  someone  may  object 
and  say,  ■"Why  the  committee  is  prejudiced  going  in,  and  will  give  the  company  a 
hookin".  No  they  won't.  How  can  they  when  management  has  already  set  up 
the  rules? 

Such  a  plan  will  encourage  greater  support  from  the  workers,  and  the  worker 
is  well  fitted  to  judge  the  contributions.  Employees  cannot  do  the  same  production 
routine  day  in  and  day  out  and  not  have  some  very  definite  ideas  what  will  help 
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production  and  what  will  retard  it.  Let  your  employees  get  the  idea  that  manage- 
ment really  feels  they  know  something,  and  your  production  will  begin  to  go  places. 
What  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  efficiency! 

Give  the  committee  a  free  hand  in  setting  a  time  to  collect  the  suggestions,  make 
the  awards  and  pay  the  winners.  If  the  committee  moves  with  precision  you  will 
be  surprised  how  quickly  all  employees  will  become  suggestion  minded.  Let  the 
committee  work  lag  and  be  indefinite  and  you  can  get  ready  to  hang  up  a  sign  marked, 
"dead  from  low  blood  pressure." 

All  suggestions  submitted  must  be  anonymous  to  the  committee,  and  are  handled 
on  an  eight  and  a  half  by  eleven  sheet  with  a  number  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner 
and  the  same  number  appearing  on  the  perforated  stub.  The  date  and  the  time  of 
filing  the  suggestion  should  also  be  a  part  of  the  form.  This  is  important  to  avoid 
duplications.  There  should  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  contributions  from  a  single 
employee.  No  member  of  the  committee  or  an  executive  of  the  company  should  be 
eligible  to  participate.     Foremen  and  supervisors  yes. 

Siiggestors  Do  Not  Always  Claim  Reward 

SOMETIMES  participants  do  not  claim  their  award.  That  sounds  ridiculous  but 
nevertheless  it  is  true.  A  worker  may  make  a  suggestion  affecting  another  de- 
partment, and  he  is  fearful  if  his  suggestion  is  given  publicity  after  receiving  an  award 
the  other  department  will  resent  a  suggestion  from  an  outsider  especially  if  it  cuts 
the  payroll.  Jealous  rivalry  is  another  reason,  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sugges- 
tion theft.  A  group  of  fellows  may  be  discussing  production,  a  good  idea  develops 
and  one  member  of  the  group  slips  out  and  sticks  the  idea  in  the  box  ahead  of  the 
others. 

The  idea  of  giving  publicity  to  the  idea  has  advocates  as  well  as  opponents .  The 
advocates  say,  "Publish  the  ideas.  They  help  others  to  think  and  in  a  measure 
publicity  avoids  duplications."  The  opponents  say  wrangling  will  develop,  for 
the  participants  will  make  comparisons.  Remember  the  employee  who  enters  a 
suggestion  thinks  his  idea  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

Written  Explauatiotis 

SUGGESTIONS  that  ate  accepted  should  be  placed  into  practice  as  quickly  as  possible . 
Workers  take  great  pride  in  seeing  their  ideas  operating.  All  suggestions  that 
are  not  accepted  are  rejected  for  a  reason.  Be  sure  the  secretary  of  the  committee 
writes  a  brief  note  to  each  number  that  does  not  receive  recognition,  and  have  those 
numbers  posted  on  the  Mill  bulletin  boards  to  the  effect  that  a  written  explanation 
awaits  presentation  of  the  corresponding  stub  in  the  personnel  ofBce  or  the  foreman's 
office. 

Every  organization  that  has  anything  to  do  with  production  of  any  kind  needs 
an  efficient  suggestion  committee.  There  is  nothing  that  management  can  do  that 
will  build  confidence  quicker.  If  the  committee  has  workers  on  it  that  are  fully 
aware  of  their  responsibilities  watch  your  employee  morale  go  up.  Here  is  a  perfect 
knot  to  tie  labor  and  management  together. 
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